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The accompanying five Sanskrit and Old Ganarese inscriptions relate 
to the dynasty of the Yadava kings of Devagiri. 

Na I is a Sanskrit inscription from Khedrap^r, a Kolhapiir ^ 
Inam village of the Sankeswar Swumi Samkaracharya, ahout nine 
miles to the S.E. of Kurundwad in the Southern Maratha Country. 
It is engraved in Kayastha characters of a somewhat indifferent type on 
a stone-tahlet standing on the right hand as one enters hy the south 
entrance of the temple of Koppesvarad^va. This temple is one of the 
largest, and must have been originally one of the finest, in this part of 
the country. The columns and walls of the interior are not specially 
noticeable ; but the exterior architecture, of such of the original building 
as remains, is very fine, and the outside of the building is covered with 
well-executed and spirited representations of gods, goddesses, dancing- 
girls, elephants and their riders, &c. Such of these sculptures, how- 

^ The old form of this name, a4 shown by some SilAh£ra inscriptions, was 
KolUpnra. 
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ever, as are within easy reach from the ground, have been wantonly 
ill-used and in many cases almost destroyed The general style of the 
building is, as far as my experience goes, unique in these parts. In 
front of the temple there is an octagonal chamber, with twelve columns 
and some excellently carved images still standing on the capitals of 
some of them ; the centre-piece of the floor consists of one entire 
circular stone slab, of about fourteen feet diameter, over which there is 
an aperture of the same shape and size in the roof, and devotees are 
supposed to stand on the centre-piece of the floor and obtain moksha, 
or final emancipation of the soul, from that position. A large portion 
of the original building had fallen into ruin. The repairs to it, — 
executed under SinghanadSva himself, to judge from lines 22-3 of the 
inscription, — consisted in rebuilding, in a very inferior style and with- 
out sculptures or ornamentation, the centre part of the temple, restoring 
the roof of the same, and erecting a high terraced dome over the shrine 
at the back of the temple. The restored portion is whitewashed ; the 
rest of the building has not been thus disfigured. Round the outside 
of the temple, at the back, about eight or nine feet from the ground, 
there are a number of short inscriptions, — one in the Kayastha cha- 
racters and the Sanskrit language, and nine in the Old Canarese 
characters and language. Three of them mention a certain Boppana, 
who was a Cham{inatha or Dandannyaka, and who brought the whole 
earth under one umbrella* ; but they contain no dates, and furnish no in- 
formation of importance. The tablet containing the inscription now 
published is 5' 3'' high by 2' 1 J'' broad ; at the bottom it is blank for the 
space of I' 5''. The emblems at the top of the tablet are ; — In the 
centre, a lihga and priest ; on their right, a curved sword or knife, 
and in the upper comer the moon ; and on their left, a cow and calf, 
with the sun in the upper comer. The inscription records grants to the 
temple by king Singhanadeva in the Saka year 1136 (ad. 1224-5), 
the Srimukha sathvatsara.^ 

No. II is from a stone-tablet standing by the temple of Pimchalin- 
gadSva, outside the tovm of Munoli, about six miles to the N. of 
Saundatti in the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum District. The tem- 
ple is between the town and the river Malaprabha. The emblems at 
the top of the tablet are : — In the centre, a lihga ; on its right an 

3 i,e.y who achieved the sovereignty of the whole world for his master. 
^ See note 2, page 9. 
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officiating priest, with the moon above him ; and on its left, a curved 
sword or knife, beyond which are a cow and calf with the sun above 
them. The characters and language are Old Canarese. A good 
photograph of this tablet is among the supplementary plates, still to 
be published, of Mr. Burgess' Arch€Bological Report for 1874. The 
inscription records grants made in the Saka year 1145 (a.d. 1223-4), 
the Chitrabhanu samvatsara\ to the temple of Panchahngad^va at 
Munipura or Munivalli in the district known as the Toragale Six- 
thousand, by Purushottama, the General of Singhanadeva, and other 
persons. 

No. Ill is a Sanskrit inscription of the time of king Krishna, or, 
as he is here called, Elanhara or Kanhara', the grandson of Singhana- 
deva. It has already been published by me at pp. 24G et seqq, of 
No. XXVII, Vol. IX, of this Journal ; I now give a revised transcription, 
with a full transcription of all the important part of the inscription. 
The original is in somewhat corrupt Kayastha characters, on copper- 
plates which were found at Chikka-Bagiwadi in the Belgaum Tuluka 
of the Belgaum District, and which now belong to myself. The plates, 
•three in number, are fastened together by a ring, the seal of which 
bears a representation of the god Hanuman ; their size is 7^" broad by 
lOJ'^ long, and the inscription is written across the breadth of the plates. 
It records how, in the Saka year 1172 (ad. 1250-1), the Saumya 
samvaisara^, Mallisaitti, the minister of Kanhara, at the king's com- 
mand bestowed upon thirty-two Brahmans, attached to the shrine of 
the god Madhavadcva, certain lands at Santh^'ya-Bagavndi ' of the 
Iluvvalli" Twelve in the country of Kuhundi*, and how the grant 
was subsequently confirmed by MallisaiUi*s son Chaundisaitti. As I 
have already pointed out, this inscription, as also No. IV, supplies the 
name of Siiighanadeva's son, Jaitugi, not previously ascertained by Sir 
W. Elliot. 

• See note 9, page 20. 
^ See note 3, page 31. 
® See note 6, page 32^ 
7 See note 9, page 32. 

• There are several places called Hubballi in the Belganm and Dh^rwlil 
Districts ; that hero intended is probably MughatkhAn-Hubballi, close to BAgi- 
w&di. 

• Or ' KAiidi*, which is the form of this name in other inscriptions, — e. g., 
my Katta Inscriptions No. V, line 55, No. VII, lino 3, &c. j as * Knhundi', it 
occnrs in No. II of the same, line 27. 
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No. IV is another inscription in the Old Canarese characters and 
language, from a stone-tablet at the temple of the goddess Udachayra 
in the fort at Munoli. The emblems at the top of the tablet are : — 
In the centre, a linga ; on its right, an officiating priest, -with the moon 
above him, and behind him two objects that would seem to be a closed 
umbrella and an ascetic's water-pot or a sacrificial ladle ; and on its 
left, a cow and calf, with the sun above them and a curved sword or 
knife beyond them. The inscription records grants made in the Saka 
year 1174 (a. d. 1252-3), the Virodhikjit samvatsara ^^, to the god 
Jagadisvaradeva. The temple, to which the inscription is now at- 
tached, if it be the same to which the grants were made, is one of no 
architectural pretensions. 

No. V is another Sanskrit copper-plate inscription in the Kayastha 
characters. The plates are three in number, each 7" broad by Ky^ long, 
and are strung together by a ring, the seal of which has on it figures of 
Garuda and Hanuman with the moon and sun above them. They 
belong to Basappa bin Liiigappa Beiigeri of Behaiti, which is about 
thirteen miles to the E. of Dharwad. The inscription is written across 
the breadth of the plates. It records how, in the Saka year 1175 (a.d. 
1253-4), the Pramadi samvatsara, Chaundaraja or Chavundaraja, the 
minister of Krishna or KanharadSva, bestowed upon one thousand and 
two Brahmans the village of Kukkanuru, the chief town of a circle of 
thirty-two villages in the Belvola Three-hundred in the country of 
Kuntala. As this inscription identifies the Saka year 1175 with the* 
seventh year of the reign of Kanharadeva, the termination of Singhana- 
deva's reign and tho commencement of Kanharadeva' s, not determined 
by the inscriptions collected by Sir W. Elliot, is now fixed as Saka 
1169. 



In connexion with the above inscriptions, I have to notice one of the 
time of Ramachandra, the son and successor of Kanharadeva. It is 
contained in Plate No. 26 of a collection of photographic copies of 
inscriptions at Chitrakaldurg, Dovanagiri, Harihar, and other places in 
Maisur, published in 1865 for the Government of MaisCir by Major 
Dixon, 22nd Regiment M.N.I. The original, in the Old Canarese 

*o See note 7, page 39. 
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characters and language, with one or two Sanskrit verses in the middle, 
is on a stone-tablet, 10' 2" high by 2' 4^' broad, at Harihar. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are : — In the centre, a figure of some 
god, seated ; on its right, a cow and calf, with the sun above them ; and 
on its left, a kneeling priest or worshipper, with the moon above him. 
The inscription consists of eighty-four lines of about fifty letters each ; 
there may, perhaps, be at the bottom a few more lines not shown in 
the photograph. The original is in fairly good order ; but the pho- 
tograph is on too small a scale, and here and there too indistinct, for 
me to edit the text satisfactorily from it. However, the general contents 
of the inscription are for the most part easily decipherable. The 
genealogical portion of it opens in line 10 with the praises of the kings 
of the Yadava family, of which the Somakula, or race of the moon, was 
the original stock. The first of these kings mentioned by name is 
Bhillama, — line 14. His son was Jaitugi, — line 14 ; and his, again, was 
the famous Singhana, — line 15. The name of Singhana's son is not 
given in this inscription ; here, as elsewhere, this omission must be 
attributed to the fact that Jaitugi II, dying before his father, did not 
reign. Singhana's grandson was Kandharadova, — line 20, — or Kandha- 
radeva, — line 22, — whose younger brother was Mahaduva*^ — line 24. 
Kandharadeva's son was Ramachandra^*, — line 31, — or Ramaraya, — 
line 32. The titles of Ramachandra in this inscription are the usual 
titles of a universal sovereign, modified to suit the family to which he 
belonged. In lines 39 to 66 is described the Mahamandalesvara or Great 
Chieftain Tikkamadeva or Saluva-Tikkamadeva, the * Samastasainya- 
dhipati ', or Commander of all the forces, of Ramachandraraya. With 
line %7 commences the portion containing the grant, which was made on 
Friday the thirteenth day of the bright or of the dark ^* fortnight of the 
mouth Chaitra of the Is vara samvatsara, which was the Saka year 
1190 (a.d. 1277-8). 



The inscriptions noticed above establish the following genealogy and 
dates of the kings of this dynasty : — 

^ ^ Or, as in the original, Mahaddva, — the second syllahlo being shortened 
for tbo sako of the metro. 

^' Spoken of by Ferishta as R£maddva. 

** The word * suddhd' or the word * bahuW has been effaced in the original. 
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Bhillama. 
JaitQgi I. 



Simba, Simhala, Simhana, 

Siughana, or SiughanadSva. 

Saka 1136, 1145, 1169. 



Jaitugi II. 

I 



Kfishna, Kanhrira, Ranharadeva, Mahudova. 

Kandhara, Kandharadeva, 
or Kandharadeva. 
Sakall69, 1172, 1174, 1175. 

Ramachandra, Ramar&ja, or 
Ramachandraraja. 
Saka 1199. 

Nothing definite is known regarding the origin of Bhillama, who is 
always spoken of as the founder of the Devagiri family. Sir W. Elliot 
conjectures that, either he was a member of the IIoysala-YAdava 
family who asserted his own independence and founded a separate 
branch of the Yudava stock, or he was some petty local chief who sud- 
denly rose into power and assumed the Yudava titles. A contest 
between Bhillama and the IIoysaia-Yadava king Ylrabal]Hladeva^^ in 
which the former lost the country of Kuntala, is referred to, in Hues 
30-1 of the Gadag inscription, dated Saka 1115 (a.d. 1193-4), pub- 
lished by me at pp. 299 et seqq* of Vol. II. of the Indian Antiquary, 

In Sir W. Elliot's genealogy, based on the Ilarihar inscription 
noticed above, Ramachandra is shown as the ton of Mahadeva ; but 
the inscription states explicitly that he was the son of Kandhuradova. 

By the same authority, quoting also Ferishta, Ramachandra was 
succeeded by his eldest son Samkaradeva, in Saka 1232 (a.d. 1310-1) 
and the dynasty expired in Saka 1234 on the death of Samkara- 
d^va at the hands of Malik-Kafur. It seems doubtful whether any 
inscription of the time of Samkaradeva exists. 

1* Saka 1113 to 1133 ?— Sir W. Elliot. 
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No. I. 

6ri ! Reverence to Satnbhu \ who is made beautiful by a chowri 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is 
the foundation-pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds ! 
Way the religion of (the god) Kopp^svara, which confers happiness 
upon the (three) worlds, — having now at length obtained an abode 
worthy of it and excellent, in the form of men of eminence who are 
fortunate and intellectual and good and clever and long-lived, — attain 
stability and ever increase anew on all sides ! May the tree of paradise 
which is the true religion, unceasingly nourished by the rain which 
consists of the blessings of Brahmans, sprout and send forth its young 
shoots and blossom and bear fruit ! 

Hail! In the year of the Saka 1 136, in the Srimukha samvatsara ^ 
in (the month) Chaitra, on the solar festival*, on Monday, the glorious 
and valorous universal emperor, the great king Sri-Singhanadeva, — 
who was adorned with all the royal titles commencing with * He who is 
established at the opulent (city of) Dovagiri ; the asylum of the 
universe ; the favourite of the world ; the supreme king of great kings ; 
the supreme lord ; the supreme lord of the city of Dvaravatipura*, which 
is the best of cities ; he who is born in the Hneage of Vishnu* ; he who 
is the sun which causes to blossom the white lotuses of the Yadavakula ; 
he who is victorious over all the hostile kings,' — bestows a charter ; — 

To wit ; — To provide for all the aiigahMga^ and rahgahhoga^ and 
the accompanying rites, he gave to the god Sri-Koppesvaradeva, the 
holy and primitive self-existent one, with libations of water (such as 
it is the custom to make) at (the time of granting) a charter, the village 

* 6iTa, wlio bears a digit of the moon on his tiara. 

* According to the table in Brown's Corn afta C/ironolo^j/, the Srimukha 
samvatsara is ^aka 1135, and Saka 1136 is the Bbava aamvaisara, 

' * SHryaparvan*, — a solar festival on the days of the solstices, eqninoxes, 
eclipses, ^Ow 

* Also called Dv4rasamadra or Dhdrasamudra,— the modem Halabtda in 
Mais dr. 

^ The * lineage of Vishnu' is the Yfidavakula. 

* I cannot obtain anj satisfactory explanation of the meaning of the terms 
*^hgahh6ga^ and * rahgahhCga^ at used in connexion with the service of idols. 
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of R^daladamayada ', situated at the confluence of the rivers Kficbu 
lakiishnaT^Di' and Bhenasi and in the district of Mirinji*, together 
with all its trees and the enclosures within its lands and the nine kinds 
of huried treasure, and with its four boundaries, and comprising all the 
land within its own limits, and extending up to the confluence of the 
sacred rivers Krlshnaveni and Kuveni. The holy rites of the g^od, 
consisting of the ahgabhoga worship and other ceremonies, should be 
performed bj all the chiefs of the locality out of the produce of this 
village. 

Again; — Having repaired that (temple) which is found to have 
existed of old in the two villages of J^^gula and Siriguppa, Sri-Singha- 
nadeva gave it to the god Sri-Koppesvarad6va. 

Victorious is the creeper-like arm of the king Simha, — who is like the 
full moon in nourishing the ocean of the nectar of joy ; who acts like 
the sun in dispelling the thick darkness of niggardliness ; and who 
rivals the ocean of milk in having Hari established in his heart ! *® 
Glorious is king Simha, washing away, vdth the streams of rut that 
trickle down over the cheeks of his elephants in his battles, (the dis- 
tinctive marks^^) that are placed on the foreheads of the hostile kings ! 
May it be auspicious ! 

^ i, «., 'DimavAda of tho conflnence', *'k{LdaW being the genitive of the 
-Canarese *Mddlu\ the confluence of rivers. * KAdalad&raav.^da* would seem to 
be the old form of * Kumndwfid ', the chief town of the Native State of the 
same name in the Sonthem Maratha Country. 

» t. e., the KrishnA and the V6ni, regarded as one river after their oonfluenoe. 

• The modem Miraj, a Native State in the Southern Maratha Country. 

10 Hari, or Vishnu, sleeps on the coils of the serpent S^ha in the midst f^ 
ihe ocean of milk. 

* 1 See note * to line 28 of the text. 
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Sanandana,JaTnadagni,Vibhanduka,and others ; he who with joy protects 
it, daily deHghting in the perpetual beauties of the pleasure-garden 
of that city, is Panchalitiga ; its higli prosperity shall outshine richeis 
and gold, as long as the earth and Meru and the moon shall last. 

Hail ! While the valorous universal emperor, the glorious king 
Singhanadeva, — the favourite of the world, the supreme king of great 
kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the sun of the white 
lotuses of the family of the glorious Jaitugideva*, the best among the 
Yadavas, — was ruling at his capital of Dcvagiri, with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations : — King Sii'ighana, the sovereign of the Yadavas, 
— having invaded and acquired with the edge of the sword, which was 
his arm, the territory of the hostile kings, and having charmingly become 
the sole ruler of the world, — by means of his mighty rule made the 
whole earth, (which rests) upon the tusks of the elephants (that stand) 
at the points of the compass, his prey. While the kings of Malava and 
Chcra and Chola and Magadha, and the lords of the countries of 
GArjara, Pandya, Lala, NepjUa, Turushka, Barbariga, Kerala, Pallava, 
Anga, Vengi, Panchala, Kalihga, and Sindhu were reigning, — Sihghana, 
the king of men, governing the earth in happiness, was glorious like 
the king of the gods. The world had become his prey ; and, saying 
** Let him rule the earth with justice ", king Singhana gave the go- 
vernment of the earth to Jagadala- Purushottama. On a religious 
occasion king Singhana, who was preeminent in respect of his renown, 
saying " Let him build the city of Sivapura", gave the celebration of 
the rites of Purushottama^ to Jogadeva. Best among a hundred 
millions is the family of Purushottama, who is a very Meru in re- 
spect of his firm dignity and the lustre of his excellent fame, and who, 
through the influence of his star, is a very asylum of mankind, a very 
jewel of a man. And the lineage of that same JogadOva is this: — 
Paiichalinga, the lord of the daughter ^ of the mountain, is the pro- 
pitious lord of his family ; his gotra ' is that of Kaundinya with (the 
pracara* of) Vasishiha and Maitravaruna ; Rumadc?a, firm in truth. 



* Jaitugi was the name of the father, as well as of the son, of Singhanaddva. 

* Vishnu, ' the sapreme spirit*. 

^ PArvati, the wife of ^iva and the daughter of the mountain Him&laya, 
^ * Q6tra\ — family or kindred. 

* * Praivira' means the in7ocation of those ancestors whose names are to be 
coupled with that of Agui, the god of 6re, when the latter is invited to be 
present at the consecration of the sacrificial fire. 
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is adorned with the qualities of a father (towards him) ; the honoured 
L5krimbike is his mother ; Gaurbhayi is his charming wife ; Sdma- 
natha, the bridegroom of the goddess of fortune, is the son of him, the 
husband of the goddess of fortune ; — ^how fortunate, then, is J6gad^Ta ! 

And, that same Jogadeva having exercised authority over many 
countries and having ruled happily ; — Hail! ;— On the holy occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon on Monday the day of the full-moon of the 
bright fortnight of the month Knrttika of the Chitrabhanu sauivatsara, 
which was the year of the glorious Saka era 11 4 5^ at the command of 
the Dandanayaka*** Purushottama, who was the manager of all the 
affairs of the glorious Singhanadeva, Jogadeva gave, with gifts of gold 
and libations of water, (the village of) Kajjavole, as a grant to be re- 
spected by all, to the god Sri-Panchaliiigad^va, the self-existent one, 
for the purposes of his temple with beautiful pinnacles, for the purpose 
of repairing anything that might become broken or torn or worn out, 
for the purposes of the perpetual offering, for the purposes of the 
ahgabhoga and the rahgabh*>ga, and for the purposes of a charitable 
dining- hall. Jogadeva, the excellent husband of the goddess of for- 
tune, being gracious, in his affection respectfully gave to (the god) 
Sri-Panchalifiga (the village of) Kallavole, as a firm grant to be respected 
by all, for the purposes of the Chaitrapavitra^*, of repairing anything 
that might become torn or worn out, and of a charitable dining-hall ; 
the lords of the earth shall preserve this grant as long as the ocean and 
the moon and sun may last. Sri-Jogadeva, the Dandadhisa, the good 
man, the younger brother of Purushottama, gave as a firm grant the 
city of 6ivapura to Brahmans, for as long as the earth and Meru and 
the moon may endure. Jogadeva, the Chamupe, joyfully gave sixteen 
allotments, each of two hundred kammas^* (of land), to the excellent 
Brahmans of Sivapura, in four out of the ancient villages. And if you 
ask in what villages respectively : — In Munipura, in Sindavige, in 



• According to the table in Brown's Carriatic Chronolofjfj, the Chit rabhfinu 
samvatsara is Saka 1144, and Saka 1145 is the Svabh£nu or Subh^nu sark- 
xxLtsara. 

»o ' Dandan&yaka', * Dand&dhipa', * DandAdhi4a', or ' ChamApa', aa used in 
inscriptions, denotes a military officer with administrative powera. 

II Perhaps * the purificatory rites of the month Chaitra'. But in other 
passages the words are distinct and separate ; e. g. * Cfuiitrakke h^le pavitrnkke 
bHe* in lino 75 of the KAsargi inscription at pp. 2iO et seqq. of No. XXIX, 
Vol. X, of this Society's Journal. 

*• • Kamma or * kamba\ — an ancient land-measui^c the value of which is not 
uow known. 
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Aganiiru, and in Nagarapura, J6gadeva, who followed the precepts of 
Manu, with affection and modesty gave sixteen allotments to Brahmans. 
In order that it might be esteemed preeminent in the world, .J6gadeva, 
the Dandadhisa, the younger brother of Jagadala-Purush6ttama, de- 
clared that Sivapura surpassed the charming land of enjoyment.^' 

And on the same occasion : — The gardeners of the jewel-mine 
Munipura, who were the receptacles of great liberality, acquired renown 
through the strength and the power and the eminence of their wealth, 
their truth, their firm determination, their perseverance, and their 
heroism. The gardeners, who had obtained the excellent favour of 
the lotuses which are the feet of (the god) Panchalinga who is resplen- 
dent throughout the world, gave perpetually year by year, for the 
purposes of the rahgabhogay a kandage^* on the (total produce of) dried 
fruits, grain, &c.^* 

Honourable, worthy to be accounted foremost among the brave, 
possessed of a most excellent reputation by reason of the strength and 
the eminence and the greatness of their firm determination, the pre- 
servers of all religious rites, worthy to be worshipped, more glorious 
than any others, abounding in holy deeds, possessed of a profound 
firmness that comprises a number of various good qualities, firm in 
truth, the granters of all requests, — such are the Ugura Three-hun- 
dred", who are worthy to be worshipped in this world. Even the 

** Svarga, or paradise, whore people, after death, enjoy the reward of their 
works during life. 

^* ' Kaixdage* is the modem * khandaga\ or ' khanduga\ eqai^alent to about 
three bushels. 

** ' TArinj/e' ; — but the meaning to be given to * tdru* of which we hare the 
dative case here and the genitive case, ' t6.rina\ in line 48 below, is not certain. 
In Sanderson's Canarese Dictiiynary^ ' t&ru* is given as meaning, as a noun, an 
om^rit the bar of a door^ a particular free, and, as a verb, to become thitif exJiausted 
with fatigue^ dried up. As he gives also a form ' t&ru' in the meaning of a 
door-bar and the tree so cnlledy * t&ru* may be assumed to be also the old form 
of the root in its verbal significations. And it would seem to me that the word 
as used in this inscription is connected with the root in its verbal signification 
to become dried up, and means dried produce generally. 

*• It is not apparent who are the * Ugura Three-hundred* and the Five- 
hundred-and.four'. Some large religious establishment appears to be alluded 
to, and perhaps it is the establishment of th? priests of the temple of Ellamroa 
or R6nuk& at Ugargo], which is close to Saundatti in the Parasgad THukA of 
the Relgaum District. The temple is one of great note, it has a large establish- 
ment of priests, and great numbers of people go on pilgrimages to it at stated 
times; but, though the shrine has every appearance of being of some antiquity, 
I have met with no allusions to it in inscriptions, unless the present is one. 
The * Ugura Three-hundred', and the * Eleya-BAjagaru Five-hundred-and-four* 
are mentioned also in line 28-9 of No. IV'of my Sindavamsa Inscriptions, at 
page 258 et teqq. of No. XXXI, Vol. XI, of this Society's Journal. 
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Unborn cannot describe the greatness of the Five-hundred-and-four, 
who occupied themselves in all the rites of religion ; which greatness, 
resulting from their protecting might, their generosity, the powerful 
attraction of their truth, and the eminence of their energy, was such 
that you might say that one who asked them for protection or begged 
of them a freedom from old age and death was certain to attain his 
desired object ; who, then, may describe it ? And whenever those 
same Ugura Three-hundred and the Five-hundred-and-four asked with 
importunity (?) ^\ they gave one coin such as is given on marriage 
occasions. 

And the boundaries of the three hundred kammaa of cultivated land» 
(which were given as a grant) to be respected to the god 6ri-Pan- 
chaliiigadeva, are:— On the E., the highroad tlwit goes to the valley ; 
on the S., a rivulet ; on the W., the cultivated land called Akka- 
siiligeyi ; and on the X., the cultivated land called Hcbbnllaharalakeyi. 
And the boundaries of one mattar^^ (of land, which also was given 
to the god,) are : — On the E., (the temple of) the goddess Kalikad^vi ; 
on the S., the tank called Hanitegeie ; on the W., the village 
of Kamvetta ; and on the N., the highroad (to the village) of 
Iluvinakal. Also the fixed contribution that was allotted, free 
from all opposing claims, on the betel-plantation measuring five 
hundred kulis^^y which was to the S. of (the temple of) the god, to the 
W. of the rivulet called Yaiigarattihalla, to the X. of the (river) t§ri- 
Ramagange, and to the E. of a stone set upright in the ground, was the 
impost of the Ilarikekuli^^ ; and the contribution on the profits was the 
impost of a bundle of betel-leaves levied on the road ; and (there was 
allotted) to that same god one vua*^ on each load of a beast of burden 
of betel-leaves. Two soiaxages^* of oil (were given) on (each) oiUniill, 

*' * ChatturAsitjeriilaUi' ; — but the ra(^niug is not at till ccrtuin. In analys- 
injif it AH ' chotturasige eridalli't 1 would connect ' chaiturCisvje* with * chair^y\su\ 
to be obstinate, hardened. 

*' * ^fattar\ — an ancient land-mea«nre the value of which is not now known. 

^ • ' Knli\ a pity hole. The meaning of the text is probably * a betel-planta- 
tion capable of holding five hundred plants.' 

"® Meaning not known. * Harike* is a vov ; and * kuli', in addition to t ho 
meaning given in the preceding note, means, as a verb, to dig a holCf to protect, 
to journey. 

■ * Explained to me as being the same as ' diuldu*, the fourth part of an anna. 
In Sanderson's Dictionary * vUa* is given as meaning one-sixteenth, a share, 
portion ; and we have also ' vUe*,ni'e seer.^, 

•• * Sola sage' is perhaps a mistake for * solUge, sol ige, sol age, or solege\ the 
sixtu'fourth }K\rt of a ' kotoga*, which is equivalent to about three.twentietha of 
a bushel. 
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to provide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil eye which 
was held on Mondays at SingavaUi of that locality. And one oiUmilL 
was set apart for the god. Sixty cultivators"' gave a kandage of dried 
fruits, grain, &c. And the reapers of the hetel-plants will give (a 
contribution) when they reap, and the consumers of betel-leaves will 
willingly give (a contribution). The ministers of the king shall recog- 
nize these imposts. And the sellers of betel-leaves an4 arecanuts inside 
the village will give (a contribution) when they realize in cash the prices 
that they obtain. 

The E. and S. boundary of a flower-garden (which was given to the 
same god) is the (river) 6ri-Ramagange ; the W. boundary is the 
garden of the Basadi** ; and the N. boundary is a plantation of betel- 
plants. 

And the boundaries of a garden on the river containing five hundred 
betel-plants are : — On the E., the (river) Sri-Ramagange ; on the S. 
and W. and N., stones set upright in the ground. (Also there were 
given) three flower-gardens in the waste land called Suruganahal. 

Having established the shrine of the god Sri-Madhavanarayanadeva, 
and having given as a grant to be respected by all, with gifts of gold 
and libations of water, (the village of) Sattiyakere for the purposes of 
the ahgahhoga and rahgabhog'i of that same god, (there was given) a 
betel- plantation of five hundred kulia to the E. of Munivalli, to the 
S., of a rivulet, to the W. of the (river) ^ri-Ramagange, and to the 
N. of a stone set upright in the ground. 

And on the same occasion there were given to the Brahmans of 
Brahmapuri, with libations of water, two allotments at (the village of) 
Kadakula, two at Balligere, two at Hulukund, two at — ttase, two at 
Kurulanur, two at Bannivilr, two at Dadeyabavi, two at GoravanAr, 
two at Jaiigavadanaruvanur, and four at Halevilr. 

And, while that same Jogadevanayaka was cherishing the practices 
of religion, sixty cultivators acquired and gave to the Ugura Three- 
hundred and the Five-hundred-and-four, with gifts of gold and libations 

■' This seems to be a technical expression; we meet with it again inline 
44 of the GulhalJi inscription at pp. 29(j et seqq, of No. XXVII, Vol. IX, of 
this Society's Journal, in lino 38 of the Kittiir inscription at pp. 304 et seqq. of 
the same, in line 2 of No. Ill of the Ratta inscriptions at pp. 204 et seqq. of 
No. XXIX, Vol. X, of this Society's Journal, and in lino 78 of No. VI of the 
Katta inscriptions at pp. 2W et seqq. of the pame ; and I ha^e fonnd the same 
expression in other inscriptions not yet published. 

*♦ ' Basadi', — modem ' BastV, a Jain temple. 
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of water, at Sivapura, as a token of union, certain land of which the 
boundaries are : — To the N.E., there is a row of tamarind trees arranged 
in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a doorway. To the S. 
of the row of tamarind-trees arranged in the form of a festoon of 
flowers hung over a doorway, there is the garden of Ba — rakkura/ 
which is to the S. of the ornamented gateway of the temple of (the 
goddess) Karanikemasanikabbe, which stands together with the land of 
JinSndra, the foe of passion. From the boundary of that garden to- 
wards the W., there is the garden of the merchant Kencharakalisetti ; 
from the N. W. of this garden towards the S., there are the gardens of 
Harumbabavi-Brahmaya, Alahitfcaya, and Banavaya; thence towards 
the W., there are the road that goes to Kallavole, and the sacred shrine 
on the (river) Malaprahari called Rudratlrtha ; thence to the N., (we 
come to the village of) Kamguppe, from the centre of which (we come 
to the village of) Kuppe, below which is the road to Modalur ; thence 
(we come to) the row of tamarind-trees, arranged like a festoon of 
flowers hung over a doorway, and commencing from a tamarind-tree 
which stands at the junction of the cultivated land called Kodagadakeyi 
and the field called Kalikavveyola and the stream. Such is the course 
of the boundaries. 

Saying that '* all belongs equally 

to the god Sri-PaSchalingadova, the regents of the four principal 
points of the compass, and kings, and the Five-hundred who are per- 
fect in respect of their religion, and the One-thousand, and the (in- 
habitants ot the) four cities, and the people of (the locality called) 
•Seven-and-a-half and of (the locality called) * Elevenand-a-half" 
and of many districts on both sides, shall faultlessly preserve this re- 
ligious grant of rent-free service-land as long as the earth and the 
water and the moon and sun and stars may last. 

He is born for the duration of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself 
or by another ! 



« * The meaning of * i maligeya kOlukolaga* is not apparent. 

«• See note 33 to No. VI of the Ratta inscriptions referred to above. 
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No. IIL 

Om ! Reverence to Siva ! Reverence to ^ri-Ganadhipati ! May he, 
the first boar^, protect you, on whose tusk the earth was reflected and 
upheld and thus through joy attained twice as great prosperity as 
before ! 

There was the prosperous king Simhana, born in the race of Yadu, 
whose fame was celebrated throughout the three worlds like the fame 
of Hari.« 

As the moon was produced in the ocean, so in the ocean which is 
the race of Yadu there was born from that king Simhana the king who 
is called Jaitugi by name. 

His son is that glorious one, who is renowned under the name of 
Sri-KanhAra ', and whose commands kings bear upon their heads 
and thus become happy. Victorious in the world is the king called 
Kanhara ; the lotuses, which are his feet, shine brightly among the 
famous choice jewels in the diadems of all kings, (who bow down before 
him) ; he is the sun of the white lotuses, which are the eyes of mankind ; 
he is full of affection for the son * of Vasudeva, who disported himself 
for so long a time in the family of Yadu. 

Ever victorious is he, the brave one, who has the appellation of 
Malla, — the elder brother of Bicha, and the son of Chikkadeva, — who, 
filling the post of chief minister of that most eminent of kings, has the 
lotuses, which are his feet, ever made radiant by the jewels which are 
inlaid in the tiaras of other kings, and who is renowned in the world. 
Having conquered the earth, he became the right arm of him who was 
his ^ glorious son, and who was celebrated under the name of ^ri- 
Kanhara. Arn^d with the bow, he chastises his enemies ; in charity 
he gives wealth to Brahmans ; and he is pleasing by reason of his 

^ The allusion is to the incarnation of Yishnn, when he assumed the form 
of a boar, and, plunging into the ocean, slew the demon Hiranj&ksha, and 
lifted up on the tip of his right tusk and thus rescued the earth, which had been 
carried awaj by him. 

* Vishnu. 

> Other forms of this name in the present inscriptions are Kanhara, Kan- 
dhara, RandhAra, and Krishna. In line 11 of the N^sargi Batta Inscription, — 
No. XXIX, Vol. X, pp. 240 et aeqq., of this Journal, — we have already, had 

* KandhAra' as another form of ' Krishna.' 

• • 

* Vishnu, incarnate as Krishna ; it is from this that the TAdavakula, or 

* familj of the descendants of Yadu,' is also called the Vishnuvamsa or ' lineage 
of Vishnu.* 

* sc. Simhana's ; the construction in the text is very bad and obscure. 
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perfect prosperity, which is nourished by obeisance performed to the 
feet of (the god) Sri-Somanatha. 

Hail ! One thousand one hundred and seventy-one of the Saka 
years having elapsed", in the Saumya sai'nvatsara, on Saturday the day 
of the full-moon of the month Ashadha of that year, under the 
PArvashadha nakshatra' and the Vaidhriti yogc?^ — at this sacred time, 
while residing at the village of Mudugala, he, — the minister called 
Mallisaifcti, who was entrusted with authority over all the dominions of 
the king, —with his permission and at the request of the most pious 
Viranayaka, at the time of worshipping his own deity, in the presence 
of (the god) Sri- S 6m ana t ha, with libations of water, at the village 
called Santheya-Bagavadi^ in the Huvvalli Twelve- villages in the 
district of Kuhundi^®, which was a district subject to his own authority, 
gave some land, marked out by six stones and situated in the southern 
part of that same village, to the god, the holy Sri-Madhavadeva, and 
to thirty-two Brahman s of many gotras. A field of the measure of 
one thousand kambas^^ was allotted for the angabhopa, the rahgabhi'ga^ 



and all the other rites of the god, the holy Sri-Madhavadeva. A 
field of the measure of two hundred kambas was allotted for the purpose 
of feeding Brahmans in the charitable dining-hall of the god 6ri- 
Madhavadeva. And, in addition to that, another field was given to 
those Brahmans who dwelt at the town of Brahmapuri, which belonged 
to the god Sri-Madhavad^va. And a rice-field of the measure of 
two hundred kambas, situated in the southern part of that same village, 
was allotted by him for the purposes of that same charitable dining- 
hall. And, for the purposes of that same charitable dining-hall, there 
was allotted a field of the measure of one hundred kambas on the 
south-western side (of the land) of Vinayaka. Thus he gave altogether 
land of the measure of five hundred kambas for the purpose of feeding 
Brahmans in the charitable dining-hall of the god ^ri-Madhavadeva. 

^ 1. e., in the Saka year 1172 ; but, according to the table in Brown's Carnatic 

Chronologyy the Saumya sarhvatsara is Saka 1171, and Saka 1172 is the S/idh£- 
I'nna samvatsara, 

7 Constellation or lunar mansion. 

8 An astronomical period of variable length, during which the joint motion 
in longitude of the sun and moon amounts to 30° 20'. 

• * 8'intheya^ is perhaps intended for the Canarese * sanieya*, of the market, 
which is a common prefix to the names of market-towns. 

^° lu other inscriptions the form is * Kdndi', which is an abbreviation of the 
present form. 

^ ^ * Kamha\ — the same as the ' kamma* of other inscriptions. 
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And after that, his son, the minister Chaundisaitti, for the purpose 
of continuing the religious act performed by his father, gave, with 
reference to that same subject, a copper charter to the god, the holy 
M&dhaTaddva, and to those Brahmans, and thus made permanent the 
religious act of his father. 

The gdtras and the virtues and the names of those recipients of the 
gifts are now written. (From here, — line 45, — to line 99, the inscrip- 
tion records the names, &c., of the grantees, and the share allotted to 
each* It is unnecessary to translate this portion in detail. In line 100 
the inscription continues : — ) 

Thus thirty-two allotments were portioned out and given to the 
Br&hmans. 

It has been said by the saintly Vedavyasa, that this (grant) should 
be preserved by all future kings, precisely as if it were a grant made by 
themselves, (in the words) : — " The earth has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it" ! He is bom for the duration of sixty 
thousand lyears as a worm in ordure, who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another ! (Therefore has) Rama 
(said) : — " This general bridge of piety of kings should at all times be 
preserved by you, — thus does Ramachandra make his earnest request 
to all future princes." In (discriminating between) giving a grant and 
continuing (the grant of another), continuing (the grant of another) is 
the better ; by giving a grant a man attains paradise, but by continuing 
(the grant of another) a man attains the sphere of Achyuta^* ! May 
there be the most auspicious prosperity ! 



^' Yishnn, whose paradise is of a higher degree than Syarga, which is the 
paradise of ladra. 
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No. IV. 

Reverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chowri which if 
the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foundft- 
tion-pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds ! 

Where on the earth is there a city equal to the radiant Munivalli, 
which, in the fair district that is called the Toragale Six-thousand, is 
pleasing through its many glittering delights, its fertile fields, its large 
temple, and its glorious abundance of pleasing things ? It is beautiful 
through the fruits of its large and leafy mango-trees, its lime-trees, it» 
Kadambaka-trees, and its vines, through the pendent fruits of its 
cocoanut- trees, through its shady places which are pleasing to the eye 
and which seem charming when trouble is being experienced^ through 
all its allurements, through its fertile sugar-cane plantations, through 
its many arecanut-trees, and through its cuckoos that sing on all sides. 

The lord of that district was Singhana, of unequalled strength ; and 
to his son, the lord Jaitugi, was born, to the happiness of the world, 
the king Sri-Kandhara, who manifested his strength, the best of the 
descendants of Yadu, the beloved of the goddess of fortune, a universal 
king, adorned with victory, the preserver of the sacred writings, per- 
forming achievements that were praised by all kings, a very king Tri- 
netra among kings. 

Be it well ! Hail ! While the reign of the king Srl-Kandhara,' — who 
was a universal emperor by reason of the strength and perfect prowess 
of his arm, and who was adorned with all the titles commencing with 
*• He who is possessed of all glory ; the supreme lord of the city of 
Dvaravatipura, the best of cities, who has attained the five MahdsabdoM^i 
he who is born in the holy lineage of Vishnu ; he who has the banner 
(that bears a representation) of a golden Garuda' ; he who is the sun 
thst causes to expand the buds of the lotus which is the Yadavakula ; 
he who is victorious over hostile kings ; he who is a very Triiaetra* to 

* * Kaluv^dheyolf* — the analysis would seem to be * itcaiu-*, bc. * kaUyuva-*^ 
• h&dheyol ' 

■ Probably ' fire titles commenering with the word *mah(V (*mahaf)t great, 
such as Mahir&ja.* This epithet is usually applied to feudatory MahAmandi^ 
llflvaras or Great Chieftains, and not to paramount sovereigns as in the present 
passage. 

' The man-bird, the servant and vehicle of Vishnu. 

* Siva, who reduced Madana, the god of love, to ashes by the fiery glance of 
the third eye in his forehead, when Madana tried to inspire him with love for 
PArratf. 
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Madana in the form of the king of Malava ; he who is terrible to the 
king of Giirjara ; he who causes the fever of fear to the king of the Kon- 
kana ; he who has the sovereignty of the country of the king of Ch61a ; he 
who has established the king of Telunga ; he who is a very Trin^tra' 
to Tripura in the form of the armies of his enemies ; he who preserves 
the sacred writings ; he who supports the burden of the whole earth ; 
he who is a very god of love of a king" — was continuing, with the 
recreation of pleasing conversations^, at the capital of Devagiri, so as 
to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might last : — 

On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Friday the day of the 
new-moon of the dark fortnight of the month Jyeshtha of the Viro- 
dhikrit samvatsara, which was the year of the Saka era 1174' : — 

I^ needs one who is versed in description to describe Kriyasakti ; 
whose excellent father was the learned Sarvesvara, who, having attain- 
ed similarity of form with the god SaIhkara^ at the bidding of the 
god' who rules the north-east quarter kept himself apart from passion, 
anger, pride, wealth, error, fear, and avarice ; who delighted in penance ; 
and who was a very ocean of affection towards good people. To 
Kriyasakti, — who was a very ocean of humility, and who was the son of 
Sarvesvara, the chief of ascetics, — was born the good Somesvara, who, 
(like a bee), was entirely devoted to the service of the lotuses which are 
the feet of the Unborn ^^, and who, abounding in truth and the celebrat- 
ed penances of (the religion of) Siva and good luck and excellence of 
fortune and good conduct which were pleasing to him, became renowned 
in the world, enjoying the love of the lovely woman Fame. 

Hail ! Having washed the sacred lotuses which were the feet of the 
holy royal preceptor Sarvesvaradeva, — who was endowed with the 
characteristics of (the performance of) the greater and the minor 
religious observances, study, meditation, immovable abstraction of the 

" 6iva, as the destroyer of three strong cities of gold, silver, and iron, the 
Btrongholds of a demon, in the sky, air, and earth respectively. 

• This denotes in some way a regal attribute, but I cannot define the exact 
meaning of the expression. 

f According to the table in Brown's Camatic Chronology , the Virddhikrit 
Mkfhvatscura is 6aka 1173, and 6aka 1174 is the FaridhAvi scmvaUara. 

• ^iva. 

• 6iva. 
»*> 6iva. 
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mind, the observance of silence, the muttering of prayers, the perform* 
ance of penances, &c. ; who was intent upon the six duties of offering 
sacrifices, conducting the sacrifices of others, studying, imparting in- 
struction, giving presents, and receiving gifts ; who delighted in all the 
learning of the Rigveda, the Sl^mavMa, the Atharvavdda, the Yajur- 
veda, the Vt^danta, the six systems of philosophy. Grammar, Proaodj, 
the collection and explanation of Vedic words and names, poetry^ 
and the drama ; who practised the observances of Vy^sa, Agastya, 
Durvasa, Visvamitra, N^rada, and other holy saints ; whose body 
was sprinkled with ashes ; who wore a small piece of cloth round the 
loins, and the hairy skin of an antelope ; who carried a rosary of Bu" 
drukshas^^ ; who preserved the traditions and the observances of his 
family ; who was a very incarnation of the Jangamalinga^' ; who was 
(of) pure (birth) by both (his paternal and his maternal) families ; and 
who belonged to (the establishment of the goddess) Sri-Kalamokha- 
masi, — sixty cultivators of the fortunate Munindravalli, the mine of 
jewels, and the Ugura Three-hundred, and the Five-hundred-and-four, 
and all those belonging to the Entuhitiu}^ and the locality of the five 
Idatha8^\ gave to the god Sri-Jagadisvaradeva, for the ahgabhSga and 
the rahgabhoga and the Chaitrapavitra and the perpetual lamp, one 
hundred and fifty allotments, together with shops and oil-mills and 
towns, and a betel-plantation measuring seven kulis^ and two matiarM 
of cultivated land in the south part of (the village of) Honnakalla- 
gutti, and two mattars of cultivated land at Naduvaniir. The grant, 
together with the flower-garden (given in the neighbourhood) of the 
tank called Kadalahole, shall continue as long as the moon and sun and 
stars may last. 

And the places of importance (that belong) to this locality are : — 
(The shrine of the god) Mallesvara of Srl-Velugrame ; the god Ka- 
lideva of the great a^ra^^ra^^ village Nesarige ; (the god) Ball^vara 

^ ^ The berrioR of a tree from which xx>8arie8 (' Rudr6LkshamM\*) are made. 

*■ «c., * the moving linga.* 

^' See Note 30 to No. VI of the Batta inscriptions referred to above. 

i« The * Paiicham(Uhcuth^na\ or 'locality of the five religions colleges', ia 
an expression of frequent occnrrence in inscriptions. Possibly the explanation 
of it, at all events as regards the locality of the present inscription and of others 
belonging to the neighbourhood of Belgaum, is to be found in the five shrines 
mentioned in lines 42 to 45 below. 

^' * J^raMra'f—lands granted to Brihmans for religious and educational pnr« 
poses. 
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of*G6kave"; (the god) Vijay^svara of KoUumbagi of the Halasige 
Twelve-thousand ; and the god Kalideva of Goliyahalli ; — this is the 
succession of the priests (belonging) to these Mafhas. 

He is bom for the duration of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself 
or by another ! 

May the greatest prosperity attend this charter, which has been 
written by Bommarasa, the servant of the god Sri- Kalideva, in the 
presence of the supreme lord, the Dandanayaka Basavideva ! 

Glorious is the temple of Siva that was built by Nagoja, the disciple 
of Gurupada ! 

^^ It is doabtful whether the reading in the text is G6k&ye or Gdkdge ; pro- 
bably the first form is correct, as the town is always called GrokArhve by the 
Canarese people, though the name for it in MarAthi and in official correspondence 
uG6kAk. 
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No. V. 

6ri! Om! Reverence to Siva and Siva ^! Victorious is he, Hari, 
who raised the earth upon the tip of his snout, and who, solely on 
account of his tender soUcitude for the three worlds, assumed a form 
composed of the three principles (of truth, passion, and ignorance) ; his 
spotless foot, invading even the skies, obtained a resting-place from a 
desire to avoid the causing of calftmitj, and obtained respect from 
conferring happiness ! 

From the moon there sprang the race of the sons of Yadu of im- 
measurable glory ; and in it was born the brave Jaitugi, who was as it 
were a very Amaragtingeya'. 

From him sprang Simhala, who subjected the whole earth to his 
royal imposts, who increased the splendour of the goddess of fortune, 
who possessed an array of troops which it was very dangerous to face, 
and who placed his feet upon the diadems of kings ; like to the sun, 
which pervades the whole earth with its beams, which causes the white 
lotuses to bloom, which is possessed of an orb which it is very difficult 
to gaze upon, and which directs its rays upon the summits of the 
mountains. 

His grandson, the king Sri-Krishna, is resplendent, ever eager for 
the foreheads of the elephants that belong to the forces of his enemies 
and for the tips of the breasts of the goddess of victory. The army of 
his foes became a sea-monster in the torrent of blood that trickled down 
from the mighty force of Lfita that had been bruised in his grasp, and 
the diadems of the Qi^rjaras have fallen into the mud upon its banks ; 
for the sake of the blooming goddess of bravery, king Krishna, the lord 
of the protectors of kings, applied himself to war, and, his victories 
being made known throughout the three worlds, is glorious. 

Hail ! In the victorious reign of Sri-Kanharadeva, who was adorned 
with all the titles commencing with ** The favourite of the world ;- the 
supreme king of great kings ; the supreme lord ; the most venerable ; 
the supreme lord of the city of D vara vat ipura, which is the best of 

^ PArvatl. 

■ «c., * the son of Amaragangi or the heavenly Ganges'. KflrttikAya, the god 
of war, is intended, who was generated from the seed of ^ira, when it was 
received bj the Ganges on the Fire being unable to retain it. 
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cities ; the best of kings*', — ^he who subsisted (as a bee) on the lotoses 
which were his feet* : — 

Acceptable to kings, most excellent, merciful to the timid, foremost 
of good people, fiercest of those who are fierce in war, — such was Agra- 
malla in the earth. His younger brother : — 

Having acquired with ease the territories of various kings, com- 
mencing with the Rattas, the Kadambas ^ho are glorious in the 
Konkana, Pandja who shines at Guti, and the turbulent Hoysapa ; 
excellently treating all guests with gifts of learning, food, water, and 
damsels, and assurances of safety, and grants of land ; erecting the 
columns that record his victories in the neighbourhood of the river 
Kav^ri, — such was Vichana. 

His son, the virtuous and brave king Chaunda, governing the country 
of the south, is glorious, being decorated with a staff which is his 
mighty arm. The king Chavunda, who is like Trivikrama*, is re- 
splendent on the plain of the earth, — bearing the sole umbrella of sov- 
ereignty; treating as gods the Brahmans, who abound in the expedients 
of government ; being a man, just as Trivikrama is Nara*; binding the 
mighty lord who was his enemy, just as Trivikrama bound the lord Bali^ 
who was his foe ; stepping over in sport the earth ; lifting up his foot 
for the preservation of the multitude of Brahmans ; being augmented 
by his regal splendour, as Trivikrama is by the goddess SrL 

Hail ! The Sri-Chaundaraja, — who was adorned with all the titles 
commencing with " The fortunate great minister ; the preserver of all 
mankind ; the favourite of the goddess of bravery, who was captured by 
him in the wars of kings and merchants and choice elephants ; he who 
is not easily assailable by fear and greed ; he who curbs the pride of the 
Hoy Sana kings ; he who is the ornament of learned people ; he who is 
a very Haniiman' in grinding all chieflains, with all their belongings, 
that have been seized by him'*, — this same Chau^daraja, while busying 

' This is the usual expression for the relations of a feudatory or subordinate 
with the paramount sovereign. 

♦ * He of the three steps', — ^Vishnu. 

• * The (original or eternal) Man', — Vishnu. 

* A demon king, subjugated by Trivikrama in his incarnation as the Dwarf. 
The first two steps of Vishnu covered, and deprived Bali of, the heaven and 
earth, and, on Bali humbling himself and presenting his head to receive the 
third step, Vishnu spared his life and allowed him the dominion of PAt&la. 

1 The monkej'Cbief, the ally of BAma in his conquest of LankA. 
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himself in conquering the regions, happened to behold the Tillage of 
^ri-Kukkanura, the chief of thirty villages, in the middle of (the 
district of) Belavala' which is included in the country of Kuntala. 
And vfh&t was that village like?; — Having, through bis desire to 
inhabit this village, left the mountain of Kailasa with the excellent 
Siva and with Kshetrapala", Sambhu, the self-existing, — who, though 
he is but one, yet has eleven forms ; who bears the moon upon his 
tiara ; who is the best of all the gods ; and who is praised in the streets 
of it, — is resplendent ; and this same n^rfl^^rcf-village of Sri-Kukka- 
nUrvLy the ornament of the earth, is surpassingly excellent. As SivR, 
who has eighteen forms, (exists) in Sambhu who has eleven forms, 
80 the gods, in a thousand manifestations, exist under the guise of 
Brahmans (in this village). And they who were the inhabitants of the 
village thus described, lilting one thousand and two in number, were 
thoroughly versed in all the fourteen sciences. (Here comes) an eulogy 
of the Brahmans. *° Ever adhering to excellence, even though they are 
equal to the Four-faced^^ in the abundance of their learning ; abandon- 
ing men of double speech^', even though they are equal to Purush6t- 
tama in protecting the world ; simple divinities upon the earth, even 
though they are equal to Mahesvara^^ in respect of their superhuman 
powers, — where these steadfast ones, the best of the twice-born, reside, 
there let us praise them, the lords of ^ri-KukkanC^ru. 

Having been propitiated by these (Brahmans) thus described, whose 
observances were such as were desired by him, and having been soundly 
admonished, during a discourse on matters of religion, with the words 
•* He, who for the time being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of it**, 
and having been addressed at the very commencement by the king Sri- 
Krishna, who had been touched by his request, in a royal assembly at 
Devagiri, in the words **The a^ra^ara. village of Kukkan^ru is the best 
of all holy places and is the birthplace of all the gods", and having 
had permission given to him by the king in the words '*Do thou that 

■ The * Belvola Three-hundred* of other inscriptionA. 

• This is an epithet of Siva as * the protector of fields*. WTio is intended in 
the present passage, is not clear. 

*® This seems to be a parenthetical remark introduced by a reviaor or by th« 
engraver of the inscription. 

^^ Brahma. 

^* In the word ' dvijivha*, two'tongued, douhle-t<mgu€d, there is also an mUa- 

sion to the serpent ^^ha, which is the conch (' Airaya*) of Vishnu. 

*• 'The great lord',— Siva. 
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which may tend to the exaltation of our rule'*, and having for that 
purpose received the royal signet ; — in the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five, in the seventh of the years of the glorious 
Sri-Kanharadeva, the best of the Yadavas, a very universal emperor 
by reason of the mature prowess of the might of his arm, in the Pra- 
madi sathvatsara, on Monday the day of the new-moon of the dark 
fortnight of the month Chaitra, — having washed the feet (of those Brah- 
mans) in the presence of the presiding deity of the village, and having 
been addressed by them with the words ** It is through truth that the sun 
lights up the world ; the gods were born from truth ; through truth 
the earth is fruitful ; everything is firmly established in truth," — he, 
Sr!-ChaundarAja, made an agrahfxra grant, the assessment of which 
was fixed at four hundred nishkaa^* of the sort that were current in 
the country, and in his intense devotion gave it, with libations of water 
and gifts of gold, to those eminent Brahmans of many gotraSy free from 
all opposing claims, accompanied by a promise that it should never be 
pointed at with the finger (of confiscation) by the king or by the king's 
people, free from all such drawbacks as the forcible sale and purchase 
of its excellent bulls and cows, accompanied by the well-known boun- 
daries of fields of the measure of forty-eight thousand^*, including all the 
cattle and all the herdsmen's stations of the village and all the herds- 
men's stations of the village-deity and the mdnya-hm^^}^ in their proper 
localities, accompanied by the acquisition of all the dues of hereditary 
officers (?), &c., and taxes on cattle, and perquisites of artisans, &c., 
and carrying with it the proprietorship of the eight privileges of 
enjoyment^'. 



^* ' Nishka\ — a gold coin of varying value at different times. 

>' The anit of the measure is not apparent. 

*• * If Any a', —lands held at a trifling quit-rent or altogether rent-free. 

*' * Ashtahhdga^ is explained in the Dictionaries as meaning the eight sources 
of enjoyment, sc. a habitjition, a bed, raiment, je^el-i, women, flowers, perfumes, 
and areca-nuts and betel-leaves. But Professor Mooior Williams alludes, s, v. 
* akshxnt\ bat without farther explanation, to eight conditions or privileges 
attached to landed property, and this is more probably the meaning of the term. 
In lines 25 to 27 of a Sanskrit copper«plate inscription published by me at page 
833 of Vol. IV of the Indian Antiquary there is the expression nidhi-nikshSpa- 
jaUi-pdshAna-akshini-&g6imi-siddha-sddhya-[a.^htabh6ga^4Sjahsvdmya-sahita\ 
which, perhaps, furnishes the required explanation. This is the only passage 
in which 1 have met with * ashtabh6ga* preceded by eight specific terms ; in 
other passages the same terms occur, but they are broken up and arranged 
differently ; e. g., in lines 67 and H8 of a Sanskrit copper-plate inscription at 
Rattihalli, and in lines 119 and 120 of another at Gradag, which will thortly be 
published by me in this Journal, we have, withoat any use of the word ' ashta- 

VOL. XII. 7 
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And as to the reward of preserving an act of religion : — The earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings*, commencing with Sagara ; he, who 
for the time being possesses land, enjoys tiie benefit of it ! The dust of 
the earth may be counted and the drops of rnin ; but the reward of 
continuing an act of religion cannot be c&timated even by the Creator! 
But it is different with one who commits spoliation: — He, who confis- 
cates land that lias been given, whether by himself or by another, is 
boru for the duratiou of sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure ! 
Therefore has bri-Rama said : — ** This general bridge of piety of king^ 
ifhould at all times be preserved by you", -thus does R&maehandra 
make his earnest request to all future lords of the earth ! He, who, 
though able (to continue a religious grant), manifests indifference in 
act or thought or speech, verily then becomes an outcaste beyond the 
pale of all religion ! Therefore has this charter been given, which is the 
abode of all religion, the breath of all mortals, and a command to future 
kings. 

May this (charter) be ma<le perfect and free from all defects by those 
who can detect shortcomings ; may religion endure for ever ; may 
mankind be hap))y ! 

The firm text of this charter has been composed by Sarvajnavaijarya ; 
it has been engraved by Mallaailpi ; and it has been given by the king 
Sri-Chaunda. May there be the greatest prosperity ! Farewell ! 



hh6ga\ nidhi'nikshSiia'j>nsh'i n'i-sv^'1ha-s<Xdhu(i.j,Tla-Qnvit<i • • • • 

ak9hini'/ig'\mi-safh\juktn'; anil in linci* 2<) and 27 of a Sanskrit Btone-tablet in* 
ficriptioD at Hariliara, publii^heil l)y meat pp. 330 et stqu. of Vol. IV of the Indian 
^nfiV/urtry, we have, ajrain without any mention of the * as/j^ab/jfijn*, * nidhi^ 
nikfikSpa-Bafhijukta, jaln p6.shani'fiimyutn^ akshint'dg'imi-sarhyukta^ siddha-aA' 
dhya-samanvitn\ Again, in linos 38 to -U of a CaDaire.«e cojiper-plato inscription 
at Ilarihara, shortly to be puhliphcd by me in thin Journal, wo have 'nidhi" 
nikthipa jala p/is^h<\na akshin^ AtjAnii siddhn. ^n Ihya hechchd(8C., hechchvgA)* 
rike modalAda sakala'ashtilhoja-'^joh-svaviya fahitavA,gi'f which, taking * niif/kt- 
nik.ih^pa* a^ one term, Roems to mean * together with the proprietorship of the 
glo/y of ull the aithtahhoiimt. which commence with (or, rather, consist of) buried 
treasure, water, stones, akshinif that which accrues, that which has become 
property, that which may become property, and augmentation.' 
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Art. II. — Xotes on the Hlstorn and Antiquities of Ohaul, By 
J. Gekson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. Eng., &c. 

The ancient city of Chaul, now called Revadanda, is built on the 
northern extremity of a narrow strip of territory on the mainland of 
the North Konkan, which with the promontory of the Morro, or Korle, 
lying about one mile distant off to the soath, encloses the well-known 
harbour of the same name. It is situated in 18^ 33' N. Lat., and 72° 
59' E. Long., and is about 30 miles south-east of Bombay. 

Adjoining the above, on the margin of the- same creek, is the still 
more ancient city of Champavatl, the origin and political existence of 
which are lost in the dim traditions of the past. It lies as if wedged 
in between Revadanda and the hog-backed hills behind, only two miles 
further to the north-east, and connected with the former by a long 
shady street — the dismal remains of what was once a pleasant avenue 
of trees. It is referred to in old Portuguese chronicles as Chaul de 
cima, or ' Upper Chaul.' 

Geologically speaking, the whole tract in and about Chaul is found 
to consist of horizontal strata of basalt and similar rocks. In the 
highland of Chaul, comprising an uneven piece of ground broken through 
by low ridges separated by slightly undulating valleys, the trap is found 
to be the most conspicuous geological feature of the country. This high- 
land terminates on one side at the foot of the gigantic escarpment which 
walls in the extensive plateau of the Dak ban from the low plains of the 
Konkan, and rises on the other abruptly in a spur to the northward, 
which IF distinctly seen from the sea. The trap is met with either 
in tabular masses a few feet below the soil, or projecting through the 
surface in irregular shapeless boulders varying in size from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter. Some of these display ferruginous bands 
of the hydrated peroxide of iron or brown haematite, imparting to it a 
hue not unsimilar in appearance to the lateritic coloration so promi- 
nent among the hills of the Southern Konkan. The boulders are, 
moreover, found to be basaltic in structure, and to rest on beds of the 
fresh- water shales. 
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Nearer ,to the seaport, which — notwithstaiiiiing accommodation for 
large vessels has been decreasing for years, owing to sihing up and 
other causes — is a convenient one for the coast craft, being from six 
to seven fathoms of water in depth, although at the entrance of the 
bay it is only three fathoms deep, * the shoals are so numerous 
as to be ranked among the triple lions of Chaul, which, according 
to the popular notion, consist of 360 temples, 360 tanks, and 360 
shoals. There is a tradition current among the maritime population 
of the place, which is fully borne out by history, that long before 
Suali, Bassein, and Bombay rose into reputation as harbours, Chaul 
was a safely navigable river and a very commodious roadstead. It is 
necessary to remark, however, that this reputation was earned and 
maintained in the days of the infancy of navigation, when the tonnage 
of the largest vessel did not, perhaps, exceed that of the ordinary 
Portuguese caravel. This land-locked inlet, moreover, not unlike 
several others on the coast, has in course of centuries been gradually 
filled up, not only by the silt and sand deposited by the stream enter- 
ing it, but also by other causes. Close to the shore — for instance, 
where the ruins of the fort stand in picturesque isolation, surrounded 
by the grey sands of the surf-beaten beach — an agglutinated calcareous 
mass of shells and gravel is found, bounded on one side by what is 
neither land nor water, but a muddy compound, which the tropical 
sun succeeds in a while in rendering fit for a mangrove swamp ; and 
on the other by hillocks of drifted sand periodically bathed by tidal 
water, in which the Elymus arenarius^ Pandanus odoratissimusy Scilla 
communis, and a few hardy descriptions of reeds and grasses bind 
together the light covering of the soil, until there is a sufficient 
consistency for the cocoanut palm to secure a firm hold, or for the 
rice-fields to make their advances, resulting in the end in that steady 
though gradual filling up of the river-bed which has rendered it im- 
passable for modern ships. 

Thus Chaul has fallen from the proud position of one of the prin- 
cipal commercial centres of Western India into so deplorable an 
obscurity that even Thornton's Gazetteer of India dismisses the whole 
subject in only two lines. 

Though limited in extent, this section of the coast is fully compen- 
sated for its scantiness of space by the depth and variety of materials, 
which affqrd a wide field for the geologist, There is perhaps no land in 

• Horsburgh's Indian Directory, Lond. 1817, vol. i., p. 303. 
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the vicinity of Bombay which will, in all probability, repay the curiosity 
and careful search of the scientific inquirer as Chaul : for the chemical 
and lithological peculiarities of its formations, the varieties of minerals 
contained in them, the fossil shells, though mostly of the littoral or 
estuary species, found in the intertrappean beds, the mammalian re- 
mains of the Miocene and Pliocene conglomerates, which are by no 
means rare here, and its peculiar flora and fauna, are really worth 
studying. But archaeology, rather than natural history, being the 
theme of this sketch, I must pause here. 

Among the early Hindus the ancient city of Chaul was known by 
the name of ^Tf^lft (Champa vat i) ♦, and stated in some of their 
meagre extant records to have been the capital of an independent 
kingdom situated in the ParasurAmakshetra of the Puranic geogra- 
phers. Various accounts of the origin of the name are given, such 
as * a place abounding in champa trees* {Michelia Champaca) — a 
supposition that I did not find myself warranted in entertaining, 
because of the total absence of any mention of that tree in the toler- 
ably exhaustive list of the plants of the district published by Hearnf, 
until I had the opportunity myself to count them in dozens in a 
single garden within the fort. The other account, and perhaps the 
more plausible of the two, is that which ascribes the foundation of the 
city to a king called Champa, whose name is, moreover, not unfrequently 
mentioned in the Puranas, and elsewhere. J The city of Champa- 
pura, for instance, is said to have been founded by a king of this name. 
This is the royal Buddhist city situated on the Ganges near the 
modern Bhagalpdir, and formerly inhabited by the descendants of 
Ikshvaku. This name is traceable again in the designations of several 
other places, such as Champanir, Champavat, &c. In the Bramhottara 
Khanda of the Skanda Purdnuy ch. xvi., a description is given 
of four Indian cities, which are named Simantinl, Varmani, Champl- 
vati, and Mathura. Again, mention is made of it in the Fetal- 
panchavihsaii and in the Kathnrnava ; but unfortunately there is 
nowhere evidence to connect any of these with Chaul. 

The name of Revadanda appears to be a reversion to one of its an- 
cient Puranic designations, ' Reva ' being the name of the holy stream of 

• ZPrrPr^r^ ^^ p. 86 ; et infra. 

t Statistical Report of the Colaha Agency, Bomb. 1854, pp. 26 et seq. 

X H. H. Wilson's Vishnu PurAnOy Lond. 1820, p. 445. 
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NarmadA (Nerbudda), which, like the Gaoga, has giveu its sacred 
name to many a rivulet. This is, however, a mere hjfxothesis. 
There are other explanatious also respecting the etymology of the 
word Revadanda, one of which traces it to a tradition current among 
the Brahmans of the coast to the effect that when Krishna was 

• • • 

reigning in Gujarat he had assigned the southern part of his kingdom, 
which embraced a considerable portion of the Northern Koukan, 
for the support of Revati, the wife of his brother Balarama, and that 
the * Revatikshetra, ' or * country of Revati,' which is often mentioned 
in the PurAnas, corresponds to the modern Revadanda.* Others, • 
again, profess to have found its origin from inscriptions. A stone 
pillar was discovered near Government House, Bombay (Parell ?), 
containing an inscription, dated 1102 a.s. (1181 a.d.), written in 
the Devanagari character, mostly in the Sanskfit language, but con- 
taining a curse in old Manithi, referring to a grant of gardens in 
the village of Maudauli, in the district of Thadda (Thulla ?), by Sri- 
mat- A paradity a, Prince of the Konkan — his ancestors' names being 
unfortunately omitted, thus leaving us entirely in the dark as to his 
pedigree or descendants — to the temple of Sri-Vaijanatha (Mahadeva), 
situated in the town of Rabavanti. in which, it is mentioned, there 
were many merchants living. f This Rabavanti is supposed by the 
late Professor Wilson J to correspond to Revadanda, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been inhabited by merchants, and from ibs 
name being recorded in the monumental stone-pillar — a not uncom- 
mon form of memorial — in the neighbourhood of Chaul ; while the 
objection raised against the date 1181 as being that in which the 
Tagara rajas of Padma Nala (Pannalla) ruled the Konkan (among 
whom there is no mention made of such a name as Aparaditya) is 
easily got over by supposing that this individual must have been 
simply a chieftain governing the Upper Konkan, or Chaul and 
its immediate vicinity, owing allegiance to tiie Tagara r4jAs, and per- 
haps from sheer vanity or pretentious exaggeration of his title styling 
himself ** Prince of the Konkan.*' 

We tread on comparatively safe ground as we proceed to identify 
Chaul with its name as given by W^estern writers. Their itineraries of 
a coast Une which was the best known of any part of India to the 



• ^<4»<^|^|H- afoV-V, chaps, iv-vi. 

t Jour. R. At. SoCf Lond. 1835, vol. iiL, p. 383 . 

X Ibid., p. 387. 
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Alexandrian merchants, during the first and second centuries of our 
era, and to the Arabs, the successors in the right Hne of some of 
Ptolemy's authorities, in the Middle Ages, although vague on the point 
of locations of the names with respect to the latitude, afford indications 
for identification certainly worth recording. Among these writers the 
foremost are, of course, Ptolemy, Arrian, and the author of the Periplua 
M'tria Erythrcei, variously estimated to have been written between 
80 and 150 a.d. It may be desirable to mention here the ap- 
proximate dates of the above geographical writers : — Feriplus 80, 
Ptolemy 130, Arrian 150. The first calls Chaul ivixvXXa* the next 
two 2i/AuXXa.t These names are, again, supposed by Reinaud^ to 
correspond to Symola, Chymola, or Malakuta, and by Yule § to 
Chimolo of the Chinese pilgrim Ilwen Thsang. || Another writer, 
far older than these, tells us that Chaul, if Castaldus' supposition is 
right, is the Comane of Ptolemy.^ 

Among the Arab and Persian writers we have first in the order 
of chronological precedence MasDdi, the celebrated Arab historian and 
geographer, who names Chaul j^H^*^ (Saimiir) and refers to it thus: — 
** I visited the city of Saimiir, situated on the coast of Lar, and one of 
the dependencies of Balhara, in the year 304 (916 a.d.).'* Then he 
goes on to relate that at that time the reigning prince was named ^^ 

(Janja), which name, Reinaud informs us,** is also found recorded in 
a copper- plate discovered about eighty years ago in the neighbourhood 
of Chaul, and which is dated circa 1018 a.d., indicating that the 
prince had reigned there some time previous to the advent of the 
famous author of the Meadows oj Gold, This prince is perhaps 
the Sri Chhinna Deva Raja, of the Silahara family, descended from 
the royal line of Tagara, and chief of tributary rajas, who reigned 
in Thana over 1,400 villages of the Konkan, and whose name 
is recorded on some copper- plates discovered at the village of 

* Peripltu Maris ErythrcBif edit. Blancard, p. 172. 

t Qiogra/phie de PtoUmief liv. vii., chap. 1. 

J M4moire geographiquCf historique et icientifique swr Plnde, Paris, 1849, 
pp. 220-221. 

§ Cathay and the way thither, Lond. 1666., vol. i., p. cxcii. 

I Foi'KouM-Ki, p. 891, No. 94 ; and J alien' a Vie de Hiouen Thsang , p. 420. 

f Sir UerheH's Travels, Lond. 1665, p. S48. 

•♦ Memoir e,loc, cit., and Jour. Asvatique, S^rie IV., tome 4, pp. 268.264. 
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BhApdilipa.* Mai^Mi then tells us that there were about tai 
thousand Mahomedans in the city of Saim{ir from Siraf, Oman, 
Bassora, Bagdad, &c., exclusive of what he calls .r*^ {baisir), i.e. 
children of Arabs born in the country. He goes on to relate that 
the Mahomedans of the place had at their head a man elected from 
among themselves whose title was **^ (Hasama), who was invested 
with power by the prince of the country, to whom he owed fealty, and 
that in our author*s time the individual who filled this high post of 
Hazama was called Abii Said.f 

The Lar, also called Lardeaa, mentioned by Ma4Qdi, is evidently the 
territory of Gujarat and the Northern Konkau, embracing Broach, 
Th^na, and Chaul, and which name is given by Ptolemy as hnriki. 
The connection between Lar and Gujarlit is so intimate that Ibn Said 
speaks, on Abulfeda's authority, of the two names as identical ; and it 
was probably a political rather than a geographical division of the 
kingdom of Balhara. The sea to the west of the coast was also called 
in the early Mahomedan times, * the sea of Lar, ' and the language 
spoken on its shores is by Masiidi named ' Lari.* 

As regards Balhard, whom Masiidi mentions as the reigning prince 
to whom Saim^r was tributary, it has long been identified as the name 
of the dynasty which reigned at Valabhi (Valabhipura) in Gujarat, 
and according to Soliman, a merchant and one of the greatest travellers 
of his age, was in his time the chief of all the princes in India, the 
bitter acknowledging his preeminence ; while the Arabs themselves were 
shown great favours and enjoyed great privileges in his dominions.^ 

Next in order is Ibn Muhalhal, who, it is supposed, visited the 
city of Chaul, which he also calls SaimGr, in the year 941 a.d., or about 
twenty-five years after Masiidi. His whole narrative is unfortunately 
not extant, and the extracts made from his work by Yak(it, Kazwini, 
Kurd de Schloezer, and others have caused doubts to be raised as to the 
genuineness of his travels, made up, as they are, of so many loose frag- 
ments. There are, however, reasons to believe that the traveller was in 
India about the middle of the tenth century (942 a.d.), when he ac- 



* Jour. R, As. 8oc., vol. ii., pp. 883-364. The plate was discovered in 

1830 at Bhinddpa, in Salsette. It is dated 948 ^aka (1027 a.d.). 

t Maroudj-aUDteheh, tome 1, fol. 49 ; and Lm Prairxes cT Or, par MM. Bar. 
bier de Meynard and Pavet de Coorteille, Paris, 1861-66, p. 66. 

X Sir H. M. Elliot's History of IndiOf Ac, Lond. 1867, vol. i., p. 4 ; and 
Lassen's Ind. Alter., vol. iii., pp. 588 tt »eq. 
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conipanied the Chinese Ambassador from the King of Cliina, Kalin Bin 
Shakhahar, who had arrived at the court of Nasri Bin Ahmed Bin 
Ismail, of the Samanidse at Bokhara, to negotiate a marriage between his 
King's daughter and Noah the son of Nasri. Ibn Muhalhal speaks of 
Chaul thus : — " At another foot of the mountain towards the north is 
the city of Saimtlr, whose inhabitants are of great beauty, and said 
to be descended from Turks and Chinese. From this place also 
Saitnilr wood is named, though it is only brought thither for sale.'* ♦ 
Zakariya-al-Kazwipi, who compiled his works from the writings of Ibn 
Muhalhal and others after the middle of the thirteenth century, says 
ofSaimiir: — " A city of Hind near the confines of Sind (an Arabic 
demarcation). The people are very beautiful and handsome, from 
being born of Turk and Indian parents. There are Musalmans, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Fire- worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks 
is conveved hither, and the aloes called Saimuri are named from this 
place. The temple of Saimur is an idol-temple, on the summit of a 
high eminence, under the charge of keepesp. There are idols in it of 
turquoise and baijddak (n stone like a ruby), which are highly vener- 
ated. In the city there are mosques, (christian churches, synagogues, 
and fire-temples. The intidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they 
eat flesh, fish, or eggs ; but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but they 
do not eat those that have died a natural death. This information has 
been derived from Misar Bin Mulmlhil, author of the Ajuibu-l-bulddri^ 
who travelled into various countries and recorded their wonders."f 

Then follow two contemporary travellers, Shaikh Abfi Ishak and Ibn 
Haukal. They are supposed to have written about the middle of 
the tenth century (340 a.h., 951 A. d.). The former is a little 
anterior in point of time to Ibn Ilaukal, but they both met in the 
valley of the Indus and compared notes, and exchanged observations. 
The text of Shaikh Abu was first published by Dr. Moeller at Gotha 
in 18:^9, under the title of Liber Clamatum, and a translation of the 
same into German appeared in 1815, and of a portion of it into Italian 
in 1842. He places Saimur among the ** cities of Hind" in contradis- 
tinction to the ** cities of Sind," and refers to it thus : — " From Kam- 
baya to Saimflr is the land of the Balhara, and in it there are several 



• Cathaxj, ut supra, p. cxi. 
t Elliot, ut supra, p. 97. 
VOL. XII. 8 
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kings." Then, again, in reference to distances he says : — " From 
Sindan to SaimAr five days. Between Saimiir and Sarandib fifteen 
days.'** Ibn Haukal, in his Ashkdlu-l Bildd, uses the same words as 
his fellow-traveller in his references to Saimur.f 

Next comes the most accurate of all Arab writers of the time, AbA 
Rihan Al-Birunj. He wrote about 1030 a.d. He calls Chaul Jainutr, 
and says : " It is situated to the south of Tana, in the country of 
Laran.**J 

Edrisi, who wrote about the year 548 a.h. (1153 a.d.), writes the 
name of the city thus — jx^^ {SaimuM), and, as Jaubert has it, fixes 
its position as follows: — " De 1^ [Barouh, i.e. Broach] k Seimur 
on compte deux journees." Elsewhere he writes: — "Saimiir, five 
days from Sindan, is a large well-built town. Cocoanut trees grow 
here in abundance ; henna also grows here, and the mountains produce 
many aromatic j)lants, which are exported." Then again : — " Kam- 
bAya, Subara, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The last named 
belongs to a country whose king is called Balhara ; his kingdom is 
vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays heavy taxes, so 
that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics and perfumes are 
produced in the country ."§ 

Among the later Mahomedan writers we have Sadik Isfahani, who, 
in his Takswin-al'Bulddn, written circa 1035, gives up the Arabic 
perversion of Saimur, and adopts one that is the closest approximation 

to Chaul, writing ,J ^^a. {CMvel)y and places it, in accordance with his 

own system of computation, in Long. 88° and Lat. 36'^.1| The other 
is the author of the Arabic work on the His tori/ of the Mahomedan^ 
in Malabar y called Toh/at-ai-Majdhidht, translated by Rowlandson 
and published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1833, who writes 
Skeiidy which is not very distantly removed from the modem Chaul. ^ 

Now putting together all these forms of the name, such as the 



♦ Elliot, ut supra, p. 30. 

t Ihid.y p. 39. 

J Jour. Asiatiqve, Sept. 1844, p. 263 (p. 121 de Fragments). 

§ Q^ographie d' Edrisi, &c., par Am6d^e Jaubert, Paris, 1826, pp. 175-76; 
and Elliot, ut supra, pp. 85-86. 

II The Qeographical Works of Sddik UfaMni, translated by J. C. Lend. 1832, 
p. 88. 

^ Ind. Ant., vol. iii., p. 214. 
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Champa vat i of the ancient Hindus, the Simylla of the Greeks, the Saimiir 
of the Arabs, the Chivel of the later Mahomedan writers, and the 
Chenval of the Marathas,* there is no doubt, in the face of the above- 
noted authorities, and others to be mentioned hereafter, who plead 
warmly for the identity of these names, that the place they all refer to 
is but the modern Chaul, a form of spelling I have here adopted, in 
preference to others, being the one invariably found in almost all the 
Portuguese records of both olden and modern times. 

It was Reinaud, I presume, who first identified Simylla emporium 
et promontorium of Ptolemy and the Periplus with the Saimur of the 
Arab writers, — an identification that has met with the approbation 
of Yule, who does, besides, identify the above two names with Chaul. 
Kiepert, in his Map of Ancient India published about twenty-five years 
ago, under the personal supervision of the veteran Indianist Lassen to 
illustrate his Indische Alter thumtkunde^ placed Simylla at Bassein, 
which Yule first removed to Chaul, as evidenced in his recently published 
Map of Ancient India in Dr. W. Smith's Historical Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, in his Cat hay, published about ten years before, and other 
writings, — a removal that has been declared by one of the learned journ- 
alists on this side of India to be ** much more satisfactory. "t Yule, after 
giving the grounds on which his identifications rest, goes on further to 
suggest, from the reconstruction of all the loose fragments of the divers 
spellings of the name, that ** it seems likely that the old name was some- 
thing like Chaimul or Chanwul.'* J Elsewhere he writes : — ** Chanwul 
Chamul or Chanwur would easily run into Semylla or Jaimur on one 
hand, and into Chaul on the other." § How difiicult it is to settle 
doubtful points in the ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit, is well known ; and some of the above 
identifications, though not made with rashness, are to be received with 
caution, being possible but not proveable. They cannot, in fact, be 
accepted as final, although that they will generally be admitted as satis- 

* The Mardthfis have a ti*aditioD to the effect that this designatioD is derived 
from Chyavaiiarishi, the famous sage mentioned in Hdjfivali and Sabyfldri 
Khanda of the Sfcanda Purdna, who had settled himself at Chaul; but this is 
QDsapported by any written authority. 

t IncU Ant., vol. iv., p. 282. . X Cathay, p. cxcii. 

§ Tnd. Ant , vol. i., p. 321. Some of the Greek writers, instead of Simylla, 
write 8emylla ; just as the Arabs, instead of Saimiir, write Jaimdr or Taimftr. 
Ptolemy in one place says the natives call the place Timvlla, and one of hi* 
commentators questions whether it Is Tiamylla. 
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tactory in the present state of our knowledge it requires no unneces- 
sary iteration to prove. 

The river of Chaul is no exception fo this confused system of 
nomenclature. Rivers in the Konkan have, as a rule, two names, — the 
one of the uppermost port on the estuary, used by the maritime 
population ; the otlicr of the stream itself, used by dwellers inland : thus 
the beautiful Kondulika, the genuine name of the river which debouches 
into the bay of Chaul, by which name it is known among the people 
living inland, is called Rohe-Ashiamichi-Khadt khddi meaning literally 
a brackish part near the mouth of the river. It is fortunate, however, 
that it has no esoteric name besides, — a practice that is not unfrequent 
in the Konkan, such as Taramati for the KiUii or Muslej Ghat river, a 
name that is chiefly used by the Bnihmans for purposes of worship.* 

The history of Chaul during the ancient authentic Hindu period 
is as much involved in obscurity as the Puranic one : Ilevatikshetra, 
for instance, is, as before mentioned, as doubtful in its form and mean- 
ing as the inscriptional allusion of Rabavanti, where the temple of 
Sri-Vaijanatha is said to Im? situated. This uncertainty is, moreover, made 
palpable by the complete disaj)pearancc from the locality of every trace 
of the elaborate Brahmanic Saivite worship, to which that temple was 
first dedicated, to make room for the worship of Hingiilza, which 
flourishes at present in all its alwriginal Unga splendour. 

Chaul, there is no doubt, must have been a place of note in the 
beginning of the Christian era, or else tlie (Jreek writers would not 
have mentioned it. That during the Ilindu authentic period the 
place had attained some degree of civilization cannot also be doubted, 
for, besides the tradition of its .^60 temples and tanks above alluded 
to, there is the legend that states that the ancient temple of Kalka- 
hhavani, which still exists by the side of a tank having a dome rather 
like a Musalmun tomb, had in former times an idol of that goddess 
which, it is believed, sprang — like its cognate of Wjilukefiwara, whose 
legend was published by me al>out two years ago f — into the tank 
beside her temple on the a])proach of the Musalmans, and it is 
not yet known whether that idol has returned to its primitive abode 
or not. J 



• Imi, Ant. vol. iv., j). 283. 
t /6e\i., vol. iii., pp. 47 et scq. 
X Ind. Ant., vol. iv.. p. 07. 
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The peculiar architecture of that temple also would certainly lead 
one to infer that Chaul was a Hindu town that had before the arrival of 
the Mahomedans reached a marked degree of civilization. Coming 
down to the undeniably authentic period of copper-plates, inscriptions 
in stone, and coins, one meets with a number of dynasties disputing 
among themselves, at various times, the possession of the Konkan. 
Among the struggles for supremacy which ensued at various epochs 
among the Chllukyas, the Yadavas, the Tagaras, the Silaharas, and 
innumerable other petty chieftains, we are at a loss to find out to whom 
Chaul did really belong. The presumption is that the Silahara family, 
a branch of the Tagara, who reigned at Sri Sthanaka, and whose 
capital is in the copper-plates called Pwri, being, as the inscriptions style 
the sovereign, the ** lord of 1,400 villages of the Konkan," most probably 
included Chaul among their dominions, although there is no specifica- 
tion to that effect.* Fari seems to be Than4, i.e. the capital par 
exctlUncCy and not Elephanta Island or Gharapuri, notwithstanding 
that some of the early European writers, such as Garcia d'Orta and 
Linschoten. call it Pori and Pory respectively. The same designation 
must have led Friar Odoric to describe Thana as Hcrc terra est optimh 

tituata et fuit regis Pori^ qui cvm rege Alexandra pruelium 

magnum commisity^'f a statement that is, in the face of events, utterly 
paradoxical. Again, there are no vestiges of any description of an 
ancient town in the island of Elephanta, while in Thana there are still 
some, traceable with difiiculty, no doubt ; although, when seen by 
Giovani Botero, these ''remains of an immense city" were more 
plainly visible, and ** the town still contained 5,000 velvet-weavers." J 

Of the Buddhists and Jainas we have no record in Chaul, except 
perhaps an ornamental fragment of a Jaina temple that has been sup- 
posed to have existed centuries ago in Chaul, but whose traces are now 
entirely obliterated. It was discovered by Hearn§ under a banyan-tree, 
lying along with some other such pieces under a heap of rubbish. 

* Besides these, there are other copper-plates found at ThAoA in 1787, 
bearing date Saka 939 (1018 a.d.), which record a grant by B£j4 Arikesava 
DevarAjA, of the same family, governing the whole Kohkan, consisting of" 1,400 
villages with cities and other places acquireil by his arm." See Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. i., p. 857. For other grants by " a viceroy of the Kunkan " 
under a prince of Y&dava descent, see Jour. R. As. Soc, vol. ii., p. 390. 

t Haklnyt's Voyages, vol. ii., p. 143. 

X Yule's Marco PolOf ut sup^-a, vol. ii., p. 331. 

§ Stat. Rep. of Colaha Agency, p. 110. 
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It consists of,*/£. liiarble stone-piece, and its workmanship is, in the 
opinion of ciijuff'lAte deeply lamented Honorary President, Dr. Wilson, 
of Rajput&oil, origin, the most prominent figures being the Tirthan- 
k^ras, or /'ttClHts of the Jaina creed. It is presumable that from 
the larSe'.d^tfs of the Kuda caves and cells near Mhar, in the neighbour, 
hood df^CS^aol, of purely Buddhist construction, Chaul and its vicinity 
' must /}yt^ undoubtedly been one of the strongholds of Buddhism 
in Westiem India. Their position there, however, would not involve any 
high i^i^ of civilization in the neighbouring town, as it is well known 
that r^i^Buddhist Sramanas, not unlike the Christian monks, usually 
estaJblisheti their monasteries in places remarkable for solitude and 

*^ beauty of situation.'*' 

/ •..*■•■ 

/Mt appears that about the end of the 13th century this part of 
.t|^e Kdnkan was conquered by Bhim Raja — said by some to be a son 
of R&hiadeva Riijil of Devagiri, afterwards Daulatabad, mentioned 
Ky Ibn Batiita as belonging to the Yadava dynasty — and subverted 
by the Mahomedans in 1317 A.o., and by others to the Chelia or 
military Banian caste. But, whatever be his origin, the conqueror did 
n:ot long preserve the integrity of his dominions, which were soon 
divided into fifteen Mahals, the principal portion being inherited by his 
son PratApa Shah, who was at last defeated and dispossessed of his 
kingdom by the invaders from Chaul, under the leadership of his 
brother-in-law named Nagar Shah, uiitil the latter was in his turn de- 
^ feated by the Mahomedans.f 

Coming down to the Mahomedan period, it strikes us as probable 

that when the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Dakhan, 

' they lost no time in securing to themselves, for both strategical and 

commercial reasons, the seaports of the Koiikan, and that they did so 

there is historical evidence to prove. - 

As early as 1347 a.d., when Sultan A-la-u-din Hussain Kangoh 
Bahmany became king of the Dakhan and fixed his residence at Kul- 
burga or Affnabad, all the country lying between the river Bhima and 
the vicinity of the fortress of Rudra, and from the port of Chaul to the 
city of Bidar, was soon brought within the circle of his possessions.^ 

In 1356, when the dominions of Ala-ud-din became divided into sepa- 

• See my Meuu)ir on the Tooth^Relic of Ceylorif p. 18. 

t Trans. Bom. Oeog, Soc^ vol. vi., p. 132 ; Tod's Western India, p. 150. 

J Soott's Feri6hta, vol. i., pp. 9-10. 
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rate governments, Chaul and three other cities, with some territory around, 
were committed to Mahomed, son of his brother Ali Sh&h. This 
prince, wlio is said to have been a man of sweet disposition, humane 
and just, estabhshed schools for orphans, with ample funis for their 
maintenance, in lt$78 a. d., in both the cities of Dabul and Chaul; 
The Bahmani and the Shahi dynasty of Ahmednagar promoted by 
ail means in their power the prosperity of Chaul. It was from this 
city, as well as from Goa, that Sultan Fdroz Shah used to despatch 
vessels every year to procure him the manufactures and curious pro- 
ducts from all quarters of the then known globe, and to bring to his 
court persons celebrated for talent.* 

But both Feroz Shah and his successors were not entirely engaged 
in the pacific course of trade ; a little campaigning with the neigh- 
bouring Hindu chieftains, and occasional skirmishes with the rebek 
in their own dominions in the Konkan, were by no means rare. In 
1469 Mallik-al-Tnjar Khajeh Jehan Gawan had to march with a power- 
ful army against the Rai of Kelhna and refractory rajas in the Konkan ; 
and, as on other occasions, the troops were ordered from Chaul to join 
him in this service. f 

Of the fourteenth century we have no traveller recording his impres- 
sions of the city of Chaul, except, perhaps, he whom Yule not inaptly 
calls " the lying Mandevill.'* The compass of his travels, which, if 
true, would certainly equal, if not surpass, that of ** the Moor," includes 
Chaul among his other numerous peregrinations. He refers to Chaul 
thus : ** Est et non long^ ab ista insula regio sen insula Cava vel Chava 
(here Hakluyt adds a marginal note — " Insula Chava vel Chaul forte)" 
quee a primo statu multiim est minorata per mare. Hi sunt in6delis- 
simi Paganorum. Nam quidam adorant Solem, alii Lunam, ignem, 
aquam, et terram, arborem vel serpentem, vel cui de man^ prim6 ob- 
viant. Ibi magni mures, quos nos dicimus rattas, sunt in quantitate 
parvorum canum. Et quoniam per cattos capi non possunt, capiantur 
per canes maiores."J 

Now this is, mutatis mutandis^ what Friar Odoric about the same 

• Briggs's History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Pmuer in India^ Lond. 1829, 
vol. ii., p. 368. 

t Ibid., p. 483. 

X Haklujrt's Collection of Voyages, vol. ii., p. 104. 
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time* wrote on Tlijlna, which he hail visited about the beginning of the 
second quarter of the 14th century. Sir John Mandevill here openly 
plagiarizes not only facts, but even the mongrel Latin of the F/iuli 
monk. It appears strange that Jordanus, having been at Thana 
only a few years before Odoric, should, like Odoric himself, have 
omitted to mention so close and flourishing a place as Chaul ; 
but most probably they confined themselves to their missionary 
track, and did not care for describing places they did not visit. It 
is still stranger that Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, who traversed 
the peninsula on its western side about the middle of the 14th 
century, should have remained absolutely reticent about a city which, 
according to the testimony of the Arab writers who preceded them, 
was a flourishing emporium of trade with the West. Rennell, the Father 
of Indian Geography, remarks that " little can be gleaned from Marco 
Polo,'* and that ** the travels of Cosmas in the Gth centurv, and of the two 
Mahomedan travellers in the 9th, afford few materials for history. "-f 
It was so, I dare say, in the days of Rennell ; since then it has been 
ascertained that the omission of the name of the Konkan by Marco 
Polo is more apparent than real, for his Thana stands for the 
Konkan, — Thana being, as it was in the time of Al-Biruni, the capital 
cif the Northern Konkan. 

Rashid-ud-din, in 1310 a.d , and Ibn Batuta, about 1350 a.d , 
call that city Konkan-Tiina and Kukin-Tana respectively, while an 
Italian writer of the same century names it Cucintana,J and Barbosa 
Tana mayambu, which latter designation Yule considers to be the first 
indication of the name of Bombay. § Ibn Batuta, owing perhaps 
to the political aspect of India being in a state of transition, from 
the form assumed in consequence of the Afghan conquests of the 
preceding century, to the general disorganization which paved the way 
for the establishment of the new empire of Timur, could not visit all 
renowned places as Thana, nor be precise about the government and 
other particulars of the maritime cities like Chaul, although he 
maintains no reserve regarding the condition of different other places he 
visited on the southern coast. His spelling of the Hindu names 



* Odoric's travels refer to the year 1330 a.d., while the epurions peregrioa- 
tione of Maudevill extend between the years 1322 and 1350 a.d. For Odoric's 
travels see Hakliiyt, ut sujpra^ p. 143. 

t J. Rennell's Ifewoir oj a Map of Hindustan^ Lond. 1788, p. xli. 

X R' A. iSf. Journal J New Series, vol. iv., p. 340. 

§ Yule's Marco Polo, ut supra, vol. ii., p. 331. 
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M, however, highly problematical. Marco Polo was at Thana about 
1385 A.D., and describes the manners of the people of that neigh, 
bourhood, and the trade in horses and other traffic, much as travellers 
in the next two centuries describe Chaul, which we shall see further 
on, as we follow the sequence of events.* 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, who flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
describing the city and population of KalUana — which is according 
to some the Kalyanapura near Udupi, while others, with more plausi- 
ble reasons, assert it to be the old city of the Konkan to the north 
of Thana— refers to Sibor, which, in accordance with the order of his 
names, indicates it rather as the Saimur of the mediae ral Arabs, or the 
modem Chaul, than Supara near Bassein, as it has been supposed 
by some of his commentators. 

** The two Mahomedan travellers" mentioned by Rennell were for a 
time an enigma fqr me, until the work of Eusebius Renaudot, who first 
edited and translated the manuscripts of these two travellers of the 9th 
century, in the year 1718, solved it. An English version of them 
appeared in 1733, and was reprinted in Pinkerton's Collection of 
Voyages in 1 8 1 1 .f A new edition reprinted in French, by Reinaud and 
Alfred Maury, has also been lately published. Now all these writers 
seem to agree that the reason why " the two Mahomedans" are silent 
on the Konkan is because a portion of their manuscripts, which refer to 
the voyage between the Indus and Goa, is missing. But of the two 
the genuine traveller seems to be only the one known by the before- 
mentioned name of SolimAn, who is supposed to have travelled in 
India about 898 a.d. ; while the other, named Abu Said Hussain 
of Siraf, never once left the latter place for India, although, like 
Mandevill, he had the knack of fabricating a Ulysses-like travelling 
episode, in which he fixes his start in the year 237 a.h. (851 a.d.) 

During part of the 13th and the 14th centuries, the city of 
Chaul had, Uke Diu, in the opinion of Baldaeus,^ sunk into a state of 
comparative obscurity. The Arabs, as mentioned by their own histo- 
rians, made during that time several descents upon the west coast, 
and, though they made no fixed stay in it, a number of individual 
merchants established themselves there and carried on a brisk business. 

• Yule's "Marco Pohj ut supra, vol. ii., p. 230. 
t PinkertoD*8 Collection of Voyages, Lond. 1811, vol. ii., p. 179. 
I ChiirohilVH Collection of Voyarjes, vol. iv., p. 150. 
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It again rose by degrees to become a place of considerable note in the 
1 5th century, during the prosperity of the B&hmani dynasty and its 
Ahmadnagar branch. 

It was during these times that the Russian traveller Athanaaiui 
Nikitin first visited the city of Chaul. He writes in 1470 a.d. thus : — 
" We sailed six weeks in the tava (a vessel) till we reached Chivil, 
and left Chivil on the seventh week after the great day (Easter 
Sunday). This is an Indian country. People go about naked, with 
their heads uncovered and bare breasts ; the hair tressed mto one taiL 
and thick bellies. They bring forth children every year, and the 
children are many ; and men and women are black. When I go oat 
many people follow me, and stare at the white man. 

** Their kuiaz (Russian word for prince or chief) wears a fata (a 
large silken garment still worn by the women of the lower classes of 
Russia round the head or over the upper part of the body) on the 
head ; and another on the loins ; the boyars (noblemen) wear it on the 
shoulders and the loins ; the kniaginies (princesses) wear it also roand 
the shoulders and the loins.* The servants of the kniaz and of the 
boyars attach the fata round the loins, carrying in the hand a shield and 
a sword or a scimitar, or knives, or a sabre or a bow and arrow — 
but all naked and barefooted. Women walk about with their heads 
uncovered and their breasts bare. Boys and girls go naked till seven 
years, and do not hide their shame."t 

As the accouuts of travellers, in the absence of better materials, are 
the only natural and easy method of attaining a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of the place, each illustrating the other and serving as a 
commentary too on the brief text of its precursors, showing at the same 
time the advance or decline the place has undergone during the 
course of ages, I quote here from the travels of a Roman who followed 
the Russian about thirty yenrs after. He describes the place and man- 
ners of the inhabitants in much the same style as the Russian does. 

Ludovico di Varthema, who travelled in India from the year 
1 503 to 1.508, and was an eye-witness to the first commercial en- 
terprise of the Portuguese on the western coast, writes: — "Depart- 
ing from the said city of Combeia (Cambay), I travelled on until 



• Varthema's AUa ApostoUcha, 

t India in the Fifteenth Century, odited by B. U. Msyor, Loud. 1857, part 
111., pp. 8 and 9. 
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I arriyed at another city named Cevul, ^hich is distant from the 
above-mentioned city twelve days' journey, and the country between 
the one and the other of these cities is called Guzerati. The King 
of this Cevul is a pagan. The people are of a dark tawny colour. As 
to their dress, with the exception of some Moorish merchants, some 
wear a shirt, and some go naked with a cloth round their middle, with 
nothing on their feet or head. The people are warlike : their arms are 
swords, bucklers, bows and spears made of reeds and wood, and they 
possess artillery. This city is extremely well walled, and is distant 
from the sea two miles. It possesses an extremely beautiful river, by 
which a very great number of foreign vessels go and return, because 
the country abounds in everything excepting grapes, nuts, and 
chestnuts. They collect here an immense quantity of grain, of barley, 
and of vegetables of every description ; and cotton stuffs are manufac- 
tured here in great abundance, I do not describe their faith here, 
because their creed is the same as that of the King of CaUcut, of which 
I will give you an account when the proper time shall .come.* There 
are in this city a very great number of Moorish merchants. The 
atmosphere begins here to be more warm than cold. Justice is extremely 
well administered here. This king has not many fighting men. The 
inhabitants here have horses, oxen, and cows in great abundance, .f 

We shall now pass on to describe the most interesting of all the 
periods of the history of Chaul — the Portuguese period. But before 
doing so it is necessary, for the better elucidation of the subject, to go 
back to a previous period, and survey briefly the condition of the Por- 
tuguese on their first arrival on the coast. 

During their ascendancy in the Indian seas the Portuguese never 
aspired, in spite of splendid opportunities both in Gujarat and the 
Dakhan, to acquire political and territorial influence, but confined 
themselves merely to the acquisition of maritime and trading power by 
the establishment of factories on the coast and small garrisons for their 
defence. 



* On the religion of the king of Calicut he says that the king of Cah'cot is a 
pagan, and worships a God whom the people call the Creator ; while they also 
believe in one spirit, deumo (deva ?) besides God, whom they call Tameram 
(Malabar Tamharan, meaning lord or master), and tho king keeps his deumo in, 
a chapel in his palace, &c, : see pp. 186-137. 

t Th« Traveli of Lyidovico di Varihemat edited by G. P. Badger, Lond. 1863,. 
pp. 113-114. 
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Although their real dominion was on the ocean, where their ships, 
armed and manned in a manner superior to that of the Eastern poten- 
tates, were victorious in almost every encounter, still their seaports, 
with a chain of forts, were in a very short time extended along the coast 
line from Mozambique and Sofala in Eastern Africa, Ormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf, Diu and Damaun in Gujarat, Bassein, Chaul, Goa, Angediya, 
('annanore, and Cochin on the Malabar Coast, Ceylon, the Coromandel 
Coast, Malacca, and the Moluccas, to China and Japan. This sudden 
rise of a small nation in the west of Europe originated in a handful of 
enterprising men and bold adventurers. 

When Vasco da Gama arrived, on the 20th May 1498, at Calicut.* 
which was then the principal emporium of trade in that part of India, 
sending out every year above five hundred ships to the Red Sea, he 
endeavoured to open communication with the Zamorin (Samondry 
Raja) in order to obtain such privileges and facilities as would 
enable the Portuguese to carry on an advantageous commerce with 
this rich country. He landed, and with great pomp made his appear- 
ance before that prince, who, actuated by motives of the soundest 
policy, showed a decided disposition to favour the admiral and his 
crew. Soon after, however, the intrigues and malicious reports of the 
Mahomedans from Egypt and Arabia, who commanded then the 
whole commerce of the Indian seas, carrying away not only rich 
cargoes, but shiploads of pilgrims, and who werejealousof the foreigners' 
interference with their own prerogatives, wrought a sudden change in the 
mind of the sovereign, who consented to make Vasco da Gama a prisoner. 
The prudence and firmness of the latter, however, availed him much 
at this juncture, for, observing ominous signs in the behaviour of 
the people on the release of two of his officers who had been detained 
by the Zamorin, Vasco da Gama weighed anchor and set sail ; and 
although pursued by the enemy's fleet, a breeze springing up, he got 
clear off and reached home in safety on the 29th August 1499. 

A new expedition was now fitted out, under Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
with a fleet comprising 13 vessels and 1,200 men. On their arrival 
at Calicut the Zamorin received them with imposing ceremonies, 
although the Mahomedans, whose resources in intrigue were otherwise 
inexhaustible, were not less demonstrative. Permission being neverthe- 



• A pretty good representation of the city of Calicut an it was in 1574 is 
given by Bnin and Hoseuburg, and copied by Bcveridge iu bis History of India, 
▼oL i., p. 156. 
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less obtained to establish a factory, under the charge of A jres Correa, 
in one of the Zamorin's palaces, a fair start was then made by the 
Portuguese to trade on a systematic plan with India. 

It was, notwithstanding, highly impolitic under the circumstances to 
overlook the fact that the Mahomedans, thus brought into close 
competition with the foreigner, would beneath this seeming friendship 
nourish hostile intentions, moved as they were, beyond the feelings 
of political ambition and mercantile cupidity, by their natural hatred 
towards the Christians. But Cabral, it appears, in spite of all his excel- 
lent qualities, allowed himself, through Ayres Correa, to fall too easily 
into the snare thus laid for him. 

The consequence was that the king and his myrmidons who never 
ceased for a moment to plot against them, and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to attack them, profited by the uncircumspect conduct of the 
Portuguese, who had been treacherously induced to capture a merchant 
vessel with seven elephants on board. This affording them a pretext 
for the outrage, they stormed the building and overpowered the inmates. 
Their number amounted to seventy, and being unable to resist the thou- 
sands of Moors, Nairs, and others who in a body assailed the factory, 
fifty of them, the factor Ayres Correa included, were slaughtered on the 
spot, the rest escaping into the sea to swim over and seek shelter on board 
their vessels. The factory was first plundered and then reduced to 
ashes. This may be appropriately described as the inauspicious be- 
ginning of the hostilities which raged almost uninterruptedly for two 
centuries between the Portuguese on the one side and the Moslems and 
Hindus on the other, with a short interval of peace, until the whole 
fabric of the former tottered to its very foundation, and fell a rich 
prize to the energetic and moral endeavours of a great nation, which 
now happily sways the destinies of this important country. 

Cabral's retaliation was severe. The Zamorin, perceiving that the 
matter was taking a grave turn, manifested an anxiety to cultivate the 
friendship of such powerful strangers. This is in accordance with the 
singular character of the Orientals, who from the days of Taxiles, Poms, 
and others of the time of Alexander of Macedon downwards have been 
always playing a similar role. But Cabral, determined to avenge their 
brutality, on a sudden made a furious onset, captured ten Moorish 
ships, transferred their cargoes to his own vessels, made their crews 
prisoners, and then ranging the captured vessels in a line before the city 
set them on fire, exhibiting them in full blaze before the citizens 
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of Calicut. He then drew his ships up in line of battle and 
opened a furious cannonade upon the city, which was destroyed 
in several places, hundreds of its inhabitants bbing killed. The 
Zamorin himself had a narrow escape, as one of his favourite Nairs waa 
struck down beside him by a cannon-ball ; and he hastily fled into the 
interior of his country. Cabral then set sail for Cochin, and after an 
encounter or two with the Calicut fleet started on his homeward 
voyage, arriving in Lisbon on the 3l8t July 1501. 

Before Cabral's arrival at Lisbon, a third armament, under Joa9 da 
Nova, was on its way to India ; it consisted of three ships and one 
caravel with^400 men. He was followed by Vasco da Gama, in his 
second voyage, with a fleet of twenty ships and the title of Admiral of 
the Eastern Seas. The details of the conflicts which ensued, although 
highly entertaining, possess little interest for ray subject. Yasco* 
however, succeeded in forming a triple alliance with the kings of Cochin 
and Cannanore, and sailed for Europe on the 20th December 1503» 
reaching Lisbon in the following September. 

Some time after, the Viceroy, Dom Francisco d' Almeida, arrived in 
India. He sailed on the 25th March 1505 from Lisbon in com- 
mand of a magnificent fleet of twenty-two ships,* carrying, in 
addition to the crew, 1,500 trained soldiers, and arrived at Angediva 
on the 8th September of the same year.f Cabral, though 
his resentment was sufficiently gratified, had thought of applying 
to the Zamorin for further redress ; but learning that he had coun- 
tenanced the outrage, he left the reprisals to Vasco da Gama in his second 
voyage and to Almeida. A powerful fleet was then equipped by the lat- 
ter to demand satisfaction for the injuries that had been sustained by hia 
countrymen. All this, to cut the story short, was at last obtained. 

There was thus a respite ; but the calm was not unlike that which 
forebodes greater disasters. While most of the Portuguese officers 
were engaged in the conquest of Sofala, the 21amorin of Calicut, 
always instigated by his Mahomedan subjects, was secretly making 
exertions to raise up enemies against the Portuguese, and enter- 
ing into an offensive and defensive alliance with the king of 6ujar&t» 
Mahomed Shah, was through him invoking the assistance of the 

* Of these rhips eleven were to return with merchandize to Purtagal, and 
the rest to remain in India. 

t Bee mj HisUyrical and ArehaoJo^al Sketch qf the Island of An^edivOp 
Jour, Bo, Br. R, Ai, Soc, 1876, yoJ. xi., pp. 288 et seq. 
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Mameluke Sultan of £g3rpt to driire away the dreaded Farangia from 
the Indian seas. Akneida, being made aware of these machinations* 
sent his son Dom Louren90 d* Almeida with eleven vessels to cruise 
about the coast and counteract the designs of the Zamorin by destroying 
the fleet he had equipped. Dom Louren^o fell in with them at the port 
of Cannanore while on his way, and after a severe engagement put 
them to flight. A great booty, consisting of ships laden with spice, was 
taken ; and after sinking some, and running others aground, Dom Lou- 
ren^o returned to relieve the garrison of the Angediva island, which 
was being besieged by the Mahomedans under the command of a 
renegade, who, on the approach of Dom Louren90, made, with his 
barbarous host, a precipitate retreat^ and in their hasty flight they lost 
several of their vessels. 

These two signal victories, one following the other, achieved by the 
valour of the younger Almeida, seemed to have inspired the enemy 
with terror, and made them (so it was imagined) more cautious than 
ever in any new attempt against their rivals. But this was a mistake. 
The irrepressible Zamorin, relying on the predictions of his wizards 
and soothsayers, was arming afresh a fleet against the Portuguese, 
who this time were somewhat distracted by a petty strife with the 
Socotrines. No sooner was the news heard than the Viceroy sent his 
son, Dom Louren90, with a squadron of ten ships to cruise about the 
sea. On his way in search of the Calicut fleet, which had sailed 
northwards, Dom Louren90 for the first time cast anchor at the 
entrance of the port of Chaul, into which seven vessels of the enemy 
entered without saluting his standard. Dom Louren90 upon this 
followed them in his boats, and the Moors, having no other resource 
leftf leaped overboard and attempted to escape to the shore; but 
while in the water mitny of them were barbarously slain. This almost 
unprovoked cruelty was soon followed by another still more execrable, 
in which Gron9alo Vas was the chief actor. While on his way from 
Cannanore to join Dom Louren90, Vas fell in with a Mahomedan ship 
having a Portuguese pass, but in spite of this he sunk the vessel with 
her crew sewed up in sails, that they might never be seen again. 
Scarcely even for a day did this inhuman action remain secret, as the 
perpetrator had perhaps thought it would, for the body of one of the 
Moors who had been thus basely destroyed was washed ashore, the 
victim being recognized as the nephew of Mamale, a rich merchant of 
Malabar. From that moment the latter swore vengeance against the 
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Portuguese, which terrible oath was the harbinger of all the calamities 
that subsequentlj befell the Portuguese at Chaul and elsewhere, as the 
sequel will show. 

Dom Louren90, on returning from Chaul with vessels laden with 
horses and other goods captured there, fell in with the Cahcut fleet 
near Dabul. He anchored off the mouth of the river, eager to de- 
stroy it ; but on calling a council of his officers to consult with them as 
to what measures were best for an attack, they gave their opinion 
unanimously against any offensive action, the fleet having entered the 
river, which was too narrow for a successful combat. On his arrival at 
Cochin, flushed with victory and bearing rich spoil from Chaul, Dom 
Louren90 expected to be received with honour by his father ; but he 
was, on the contrary, much to his disappointment and mortification, 
threatened by the Viceroy with punishment for not having engaged 
the enemy at Dabul and destroyed their fleet, notwithstanding that he 
had the excuse to urge of having been overruled by the votes of his 
officers. This severe treatment preyed on the young man's mind, and, 
finding that all efforts to conciliate his father and regain his favour 
were of no avail, he sacrificed his valuable life in an action at Chaul. 
In the river of Chaul have his bones lain for the last three centuries 
and a half, and of the millions who have frequented the port since then 
none have known the spot which was the last resting-place of the brave 
Dom Louren90 d' Almeida. 

But I am afraid I anticipate. Some time after the first victory of 
Dom Lourenco at the Chaul river, while Albuquerque was engaged 
before Ormuz, the Sultan of Egypt — to whom a deputy, reputed to be 
a man of sanctity, was despatched from Calicut by instigations of 
Mamale, the uncle of Vas's victim — fitted out a fleet of twelve sail 
with 15,000 Mamelukes, which he sent, under the command of Amir 
Hussain, to oppose the Portuguese in India. At this time the Viceroy, 
who was on the Malabar coast, had ordered his son Dom Lourenco 
with eight ships to scour the coast as far as Chaul, and wait there to join 
another fleet from Cochin, which was being prepared, — orders that were 
well received by his son. His fleet having arrived off Chaul put into 
the bay to take in provisions and refreshments. On his arrival there 
Dom Louren90 received intelligence of the fleet of the Sultan of Egypt 
bemg on its way to India, but, believing it to be an unfounded rumour, 
went ashore with most of his officers. Chaul was then a place of 
considerable trade, rising from its former decadence through the exer- 
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tionB of the Ahmadnagar kings, who had but one maritime city for 
their extensive territory. This renovation was, moreover, facilitated by 
its convenient situation as an entrep6t between Gujarat and Malabar, 
and an outlet to the exports of the Dakhan. 

To resume, however, the thread of our narrative. The news of the 
arrival of the Egyptian fleet having been confirmed by the Governor of 
Cannanore, who was informed of the fact by the well-known pirate 
Timoja, the Viceroy despatched Pedro Cam to Chaul to direct Dom 
Lourenoo to proceed and engage the fleet. This has been regarded as 
a wrong step on the part of the Viceroy. It is by some opined that he 
ahould himself have started for Chaul to reinforce his son's fleet. 
Others, again, say that Dom Lourenco himself on the approach of the 
enemy's fleet ^ould have steered out of the river and engaged the 
enemy on the sea. But we are all apt to be wise after the event. 

Hussein, a Persian by birth and admiral of the Egyptian navy, 
had once before, on his way from Egypt to India, experienced in a 
formal engagement very harsh treatment from the two Almeidas, and 
was thirsting for vengeance. Malik Eyaz, a native of Sarmatia, who 
had renounced Christianity for Mahomedanism, and through his 
singular dexterity aa an archer had not only regained his liberty — he 
had been a slave of the king of Cambay — but through his skill got 
himself nominated Governor of Diu, was also a sworn foe of the Portu- 
guese. The hatred that both these men bore towards their common 
«nemy was a bond of unity between them, and they combined to plan 
the destruction of their rivals. 

Hussein and Malik Eyaz met amid great rejoicings at the point of 
Diu, and while consulting how to lay the ambuscade, or discussing 
other more or less well-devised schemes to annoy the Portuguese with 
their joint fleets, news was brought to them that Dom Lourenco d'AI- 
meida had anchored his vessels before Chaul, and bad landed his men, 
being ignorant of the arrival of the Egyptian fleet in the Indian seas. 
Dom Louren90, on being made aware of this, did not at first take 
much heed, depending upon the friendship of Nizam-ul-MuIk, and 
believing that this sovereign would not permit any surprise in his 
dominions ; although it was for his own interest that this pseudo- 
friend of theirs had advised his subjects to keep on good terms with 
the Portuguese trafficking in his ports. 

Dom Lourenco, believing in this outward show of friendship, 
thought he might safely remain a little longer on land with some of his 

VOL. XII. 10 
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officers, entertaining himself in shooting and athletic sports, until he 
had the opportunity of joining the fleet from Cochin. It was indeed 
rumoured abroad that the combined fleets had been seen on the ooeat 
sailing southwards ; but Dom Louren90 made no account of tbis» 
imagining them to be the ships from Mecca which were here daily 
expected, or, as others state, to be the fleet of Albuquerque, who was 
sent out to succeed the Viceroy. 

One of the ship's crew at last espied an extensive fleet from the 
top of the mainmast, but he could not discern their strength. They 
began now to suspect the truth. Hussein was really advancing that 
way with his red and white ensigns adorned with the black crescent, 
and a display of ornamental bunting as if on a gala day ; while the 
astute Eyaz was following in the rear to concert an attack against the 
Portuguese. 

Dom Louren90 had no sooner given the necessary orders to his 
men than he saw the Egyptian ships advancing against them. The 
Mamelukes had buoyed themselves up with the hope that they would 
surprise the Portuguese, and they gave undignified expression to their 
feelings by shouting and gesticulating and making divers other demon- 
strations of joy at having so opportunely found the enemy whom they 
were in search of, at their mercy. The Portuguese, having just had 
time enough to place themselves in a good position of defence, gave 
the enemy a warm reception. Hussein, believing himself secure of 
victory as he had surprised the Portuguese ships, determined to 
board in person the flag-ship commanded by Dom Louren90. For this 
purpose he opened the attack with a volley of shells, arrows, hand- 
grenades, and other war-engines, enveloping the fleet in clouds of flame 
and smoke, but his attack was returned with such determination and 
skill that he at lost desisted from attempting to board the vessel. Other 
Egyptian vessels attacked the Portuguese squadron throughout the 
day, though from a distance, but as night approached and separated 
the combatants, Hussein retreated with his vessels to the opposite 
bank of the river, among the sands, for his greater safety, to prepare 
for the renewal of the fight the next morning. 

This brief respite for the night was spent by the Portuguese in 
preparations for the combat the next day. Dom Louren^o, being 
still ignorant of the confederacy between Amir Hussein and Malik 
Eyaz, gave, at daybreak, the signal to renew the fight The attack 
was made with great energy and ardour, and Dom Louren90 was 
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sanguine of boarding Hussein's ship, which hope was shared by Pedro 
Barreto and the other captains ; but, not being able to approach close 
enough, on account of the sandbanks, he was obhged to rest satisfied 
with cannonading them, and this he did the whole daj, and succeeded, 
notwithstanding the greater numerical strength of the enemy in ships 
and men, in capturing two galleys, all the men on board being put 
to the sword. The combat was carried on with much ardour and 
intrepidity on both sides, and the Portuguese seemed fast gaining 
ground, when Almeida, fftvoured by the wind and tide, made the 
attempt to board the Egyptian fiag-ship. The victory was almost 
achieved, and the Moors were leaping overboard to escape to the shore, 
when the inconsiderate valour of Francisco de Nhaya, who began to 
pursue with a lance the enemy in the water, turned the scales against 
the Portuguese. The Moors returned to the combat vnth the heroism of 
despair, and Dom Louren90 was unsuccessful in his attempt, on account 
of the contrary current, to board the vessel. Malik Eyaz, the Gover- 
nor of Diu, in the meanwhile put in his appearance in the harbour 
with a well-manned fleet, consisting of forty vessels, coming at the most 
decisive moment to the relief of his confrhre Hussein, the Egyptian 
admiral. Not daring at once to engage the Portuguese, he came to 
anchor at the entrance of the creek, near enough to Hussein to join him 
the next day, the Portuguese slackening their efforts a little, being 
somewhat alarmed at this formidable and unexpected circumstance. 

Ou observing this state of things, Dom Lourengo, although twice 
wounded by arrows, retained his presence of mind. He despatched 
two galleys and three caravels to hinder the union of the two fleets 
of the enemy, and this they did so effectually that Eyaz was obliged 
to change his position and retreat for shelter to another site. Dom 
Louren90 was then advised by his captains to set fire to the enemy's 
vessels, but he said he wanted to spare them to take them over as 
trophies to his old father. This little vanity had blinded him to the 
danger of the moment. 

The battle, however, still continued between Dom Louren90 and Hus- 
sein until night again parted them, both sides endeavouring to conceal 
their losses. In the evening, after the cessation of the fight, the Portu- 
guese captains met in council on board the' flagship to deliberate on 
what was next to be done, and they were unanimously of opinion 
that as it was unsafe to defend themselves in the narrow river of 
Chaul, which was being rapidly blockaded by the enemy's fleet, it was 
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well to exercise prudence, and endeavour to bring their ships out of the 
river into the open sea during the night, to effect a decent retr«at» 
before Malik Eyaz, who was a much more formidable antagonist thao 
they had been accustomed to deal with, had joined the reinfordng 
fleet. But Dom Louren^o, remembering the displeasure of his father 
at his having declined to force the Calicut fleet to action in the river 
of Dabul, and being besides of a temper more valiant than discreet, 
rfsolved not to steal away by night, fearing that his retreat to the 
open sea might be construed as a flight. lie determined to make 
the best of his way by broad daylight, resolutely awaiting in the 
meanwhile the events of the next morning. 



The morning arrived, and Malik Eyaz, perceiving that the Portugui 
ships were ready to set sail with the first tide afler daybreak, inter- 
preted the alteration in the arrangements as a preparation for a re- 
treat, and advancing, therefore, from the place where he had taken 
shelter, boldly attacked them, and, undismayed by the havoc wrought 
among his own crew by the constant cannonade of the Portuguese, 
pressed close in front in order to intercept their passage. Unfortu- 
nately at this time the ship of Dom Lonrengo ran fool of some fishing- 
stakes in the bed of the river, and then was cast upon the rocks. 
Pelagio de Souza, who commanded the nearest galley, fastened a rope 
to the stranded vessel, and plying all his oars was making inefTectoal 
efforts to tow her off, when, a ball happening to strike her hull near 
the rudder, she took in much water and was in danger of sinking. 
Then Pelagio cut the rope off, and his own ship was irresistibly home ont 
by the current to the sea. The officers seeing the impossibility of 
extricating the AdmiraFs vessel from so perilous a position, a boat was 
sent to Dom Lourenco entreating him to save his person and preserve 
himself for another combat. The gallant and high-spirited yooth 
replied, however, that " he would never be guilty of such a piece of 
treachery as to leave in the lurch those who had hitherto been hia 
companions in danger." Accordingly, he exerted himself to the ut- 
most extremity in this precarious situation, animating his thirty men 
(out of a hundred, seventy being hors de combat) both with words and 
by his example to defend themselves. They fought like lions, and, 
rejecting all proposals of honourable surrender, armistice, &c., offered 
them by the enemy, resolved either to save the ship or die in the 
attempt. In the midst of this engagement a ball broke the AdmiraFa 
thigh. Ordering his men to place him upon a chair resting against the 
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mainmast, or directing them, as others write, to lash him to the 
mast, he continued to encourage them with his orders as occasion 
required, when another hullet pierced him through the chest and 
he was killed. His hody was thrown helow deck, that the sight of 
it might not give the enemy cause to rejoice. Here it was followed by 
his faithful page Grato, who, threw himself upon his master's corpse, 
lamenting his fate with literally bloody tears, one of his eyes having 
been pierced with an arrow. When at last, after a vigorous resistance,, 
the Moors boarded the ship, and found Gato upon his master's body 
which he defended, he rose and slew as many of the Moors as approach- 
ed the body of Dom Louren90, until he himself fell dead among them. 
At length the ship sank, and out of the hundred men who belonged to 
her only nineteen escaped. At the close of the action it was found that, 
in all, the Portuguese had lost one hundred and forty men, besides one 
hundred and twenty-four wounded, while the enemy's loss is estimated 
at upwards of six hundred. The accounts given by the Portuguese 
chroniclers and the Mahomedan historians differ widely as to the loss in 
men, Ferishta adding that although 400 Turks were honoured with the 
crown of martyrdom, no fewer than 4,000 Portuguese infidels were sent 
to the infernal regions. But they all agree that the Portuguese on this 
occasion experienced a severe check, losing both the flag-ship and 
their Captain.* Among those who distinguished themselves most in 
this engagement was a sailor by name Andrea van Portua — others call 
him Andre Fernandes — a native of Oporto, who, standing on the top of 
the mainmast, although having previously lost the use of his right 
arm by a musket-ball, defended himself with only his left for a long 
time against the enemy, till at length they promised to spare his 
life. Upon this he surrendered himself, and was afterwards restored 
to the Portuguese. He returned at last safely to his country, and 
was well rewarded for his rare bravery by the King. The rest of the 
squadron continued their flight to Cannanore. 

Such was the end of poor Dom Lourenco. Still young, he was one of 
the most distinguished sons Portugal ever gave birth to. He was much 
loved by his men, not only because of the constant exhibition of his 
bravery and prodigies of valour in the battle-field, but also on account 
of his other qualifications and his general good conduct. In the taking 
of Mombaza ; in obtaining satisfaction from the regent of Quilon, who had 

• BarroB, J)erada»^ edition of Lisbon, 1777, tome ii., pt. i., pp. 186-199. 
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once offered an insult to his countrymen ; in the naval combat with the 
fleet of the Zamorin which was being secretly prepared against them, 
and whose preparation was made known to him by the afore-mentioned 
trareller Ludovico di Varthema ; in a successful combat at Panane ; in 
establishing negotiations with the Maldives and Ceylon, the princi- 
pal king of which island he compelled to submit to the King of 
Portugal ; and in several other actions both on sea and on land, — in all 
these he played a most distinguished part, displaying an undaunted 
courage, and a noble and considerate interest for the welfare of his 
companions in the field. He had been about four years in India, and 
it may truly be said of him what a British essayist has said of Blaise 
Pascal, only in a different line of thought and action : — " When we 
think," says Rogers, " of the achievements which he crowded into that 
brief space, and which have made his name famous to all generationa, 
we may well exclaim with Comeille, * A peine a-t-il v^cu, quel nom il 
akisse!'"* 

The combat being now ended, the policy of the victors was to pursue 
the vanquished by going down to Calicut to join the fleet of the 
Zamorin prepared there in order to make a general attack against the 
Portuguese. Hussein was of this opinion, in which, however, Malik 
Eyaz did not agree, for he took altogether an opposite view of the matter, 
and persuaded his fellow-admiral to sail with his fleet back to Diu. 
Malik Eyaz had, besides a clear mind, tact, politeness of manners, and 
an air of gallantry, qualities which are held in such high repute among 
the Orientals, and which made him take special care of his prisoners 
and render their captivity as light as possible. He also tried to get 
possession of the corpse of Dom Louren90 in order to consign it to a 
decent grave, but it could not be found, or, if found, could not be re- 
cognized. Eyaz at last wrote a letter to the Viceroy on the death of 
his son, to console him on his loss, saying, among other platitudes, that 
it was a subject for consolation to a father who loved glory to learn 
that the son he had lost in the midst of such a high and hopeful 
career was worthy of him, dying as he did on the bed of honour. 

The Viceroy, long before receiving this condoling letter, was made 
aware of the unfortunate event by the fugitive remnants of the fleet 
which had, in the meanwhile, arrived at Cannanore and given him 
all the details of the action, concealing from him, however, the death 



* Rogers' Estay$ Critical and Biographiealf Lend. 1874, vol. i-, p. 212. 
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of liis son, or rather disguising the fact by stating that they were not 
quite sure whether their leader was dead or taken captive. In the 
midst of this perplexity the Viceroy sent a yogi to Cambay with a 
ball of wax containing a letter to the captives there, asking for parti- 
culars regarding Dom Lourenco. The yogi returned in due time 
with the news of his death. The elder Almeida sustained with all 
fortitude this severe shock to his paternal feelings, and although he 
spoke in public of the death of his son as the death of a Christian 
hero^ and worthy of one who had maintained hitherto by his conduct 
the traditions of his noble ancestors, he subsequently withdrew to his 
apartment, from which he did not come out for three days, neither did 
he speak of his heavy misfortune to any one. 

The victors were in the meanwhile overwhelmed with joy, and the 
whole of India rang with the cry of victory from the Hps of the 
blatant Mahomedans. They then spoke but of Amir Hussein and 
Malik £y^ as the mdst celebrated men of the day ; all the kings of 
the country sent them ambassadors with congratulatory addresses, 
and the people celebrated the triumphs of their generals vnth f^tes and 
pageants of rare splendour. The victors were their tutelary deities, 
and the people believed that the moment had arrived for their deliver- 
ance from the oppressive yoke of the foreigner. These demonstrations 
of joy added to the affliction of the bereaved father, and tended also 
to inflame his wrath. Taking advantage of the two fleets which had 
arrived from Portugal, the venerable general set out to wreak his ven- 
geance upon the Mahomedans, or revenge the death of his brave son. 
It would have been indeed difficult for him to hold the sea, but for the 
opportune arrival of the fleets of Tristad da Cunha and Affonco d' Albu- 
querque. The Viceroy had thus under him the combined armaments of 
nineteen vessels commanded by able officers, with 1,300 Portuguese sol- 
diers and mariners and 400 Malabarese on board, with which force he 
set sail on the 12th November 1508, and, having first sunk and 
burnt some Calicut ships on his route, anchored off the city of D4bul, 
which he destroyed, making a descent upon it. The resistance was, 
however, vigorous. Piles of the dead formed a barrier more formidable 
even than the palisades erected round the city, but the assailants 
striving among themselves who should be the foremost, the artillery 
of the besieged being happily of high range and passing over their 
heads, they pressed on to the ramparts, which were scaled, and 
the city devastated and razed to the ground. It was then given to 
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plunder,"^ and ultimately reduced to ashes. Their cruelty waB on this 
occasion of so glaring a nature that it gave rise to the proyerbial 
curse : " Let the wrath of the Farangi fall on you as it did on Dabul.'* 
Haring accomplished this unpleasant task, he set out for Diu on the drd 
February 1509, where he achieved a splendid victory. Of this engage- 
ment there is no mention made in the Mahomedan history of Gujar&t, but 
the Portuguese annalists' accounts are too circumstantial to be doubted. 
Having at last concluded a treaty of peace with Malik EyAz, who now 
hastened to court the friendship of the Portuguese, the Viceroy returned 
to Cochin, and on his way made the sovereign of Chaul, Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
who was intimidated by the accounts of the late victory, a tributary to 
the King of Portugal.f This took place in April 1509. 

One year subsequent to this event the Viceroy was, through the 
imprudence of his officers, involved in a scuffle with a band of 
Hottentots at Saldanha Bay^ where he had stopped on his vray home, 
and died, being wounded by a javelin in the neck. Besides his prudence 
and valour which had contributed so much to extend the conquests of 
his nation, Dom Francisco d* Almeida, the seventh son oftheConde 
d'Abrantes, had also other accomplishments. It was he who first 
discovered the island of Madngascar and gave it the name of St. 
Lawrence, which name, according to Mandelslo,^ was meant either to 
honour his son, or the saint of the day on which the discovery was 
made. His disinterestedness was equal to his valour, for, unlike 
some of his successors, he returned home poorer than when he 
lefl Lisbon for India. His death has been a never-ending theme 
for philosophical discourses, and, among others, there is a contem- 
porary writer who moralizes on the sad event thus : — " That the 
man who had trampled upon countless thousands of Asiatics, who 
had humbled their sovereign powers, and annihilated in the seas 
the powers of the Egyptian Soldan, should perish on an obscure strand 

* Faria y Sousa adds that, tho Viooroy not having laid in any oonsidermble 
store of prorisions when his expedition was.erganizod, it was thought fit to 
seek for food in Dftbnl when it was given to plnnder. In the search they foand 
locusts preserved in pots, which the Portuguese tasted and found palatable, 
and not " unlike shrimps." 

t Some of the chroniclers state that the amount of 2,000 pardaos in gold, 
which Nizilm-ul-Mulk used voluntarily to pay to Dom Lourcn^o for the defence 
of his port, was now made compulsory. 

J Voyages dn Sieiir Albert de Mand^lsloy Amsterdam, 1727, p. 054. Bnt 
others say it was tho fleet of Trifttao da Cunha; Camocns is of this opinion— 
see Lufiwhs, canto x., stanza xxxix. 
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by the hands of a few savages, should be a salutary lesson for human 
ambition.* Soon afler this event a factor was placed at Chaul, where 
he is mentioned in 1514 by Duarte Barb'osa, who, under the name of 
Cheul, describes the place thus : — 

'* Leaving the kingdom of Cambay, along the coast towards the south, 
at eight leagues' distance, there is a fine large river, and on it is a place 
called Cheulf, — not very large, of handsome houses, which are all 
covered with thatch. This place is one of great commerce in mer- 
chandize, and in the months of December, January, February, and 
March there are many ships from the Malabar country and all other 
parts, which arrive with cargoes. That is to say, those of Malabar 
laden with cocoanuts, arecas, spices, drugs, palm sugar, emery, and 
there they make their sales for the continent and for the kingdom of 
Cambay ; and the ships of Cambay come there to meet them laden 
with cotton stuffs, and n)any other goods which are available in 
Malabar, and these are bartered for the goods which have come 
from the Malabar country. And on the return voyage they fill their 
ships with wheat, vegetables, millet, rice, sesame, oil of sesame, of 
which there is much in the country ; and these Malabars also buy 
many pieces of fine muslin^ for women's head-dress, and many bey- 
ranies, of which there are plenty in this kingdom. A large quantity 
of copper is sold in this port of Cheul, and at a high price, for 
it is worth twenty ducats the hundredweight, or more, because in 
the interior money is made of it, and it is also used throughout 
the country for cooking-pots. There is also a great consumption 
in this place of quicksilver and vermilion for the interior, and for the 
kingdom of Guzarat, which copper, quicksilver, and vermilion is 
brought to this place by the Malabar merchants, who get it from the 
factories of the King of Portugal ; and they get more of it by way of 
the Mekkah, which comes there from Diu. These people wear the 
beyranies put on for a few days nearly in the raw state, and afterwards 
they bleach them and make them very white, and gum them to sell 
them abroad, and thus some are met with amongst them which are 
torn. In this port of Cheul there are few inhabitants, except during 
three or four months of the year, the time for putting in cargo, when 



* Knight's Universal BiograjtJiy, 
t Chaul, Orteliiis, 1570. 
X Beatilla, bctille in French. 
VOL. XII. 1 1 
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there arrive merchants from all the neighbourhood, and thej make 
their bargains during this period, and despatch their goods, and after 
that return to their homes until the next season, so that this place is 
like a fair in those months. There is a Moorish gentleman as governor 
of this place, who is a vassal of the King of Decani, and collects his 
revenues, and accounts to him for them. He is called Xech, and does 
great service to the King of Portugal, and is a great friend of the Portu- 
guese, and treats very well all those that go there, and keeps the 
country very secure. Iii this place there is always a Portuguese 
factor appointed by the captain and factor of Goa, in order to 
send from this place provisions and other necessaries to the city of 
Goa, and to the Portuguese fleets ; and at a distance of about a 
league inland from Cheul is a place where the Moors and Gentiles 
of the cities and towns throughout the country come to set up their 
shops of goods and cloths at Cheul during the before-mentioned 
mouths ; they bring these in great caravans of domestic oxen, with 
packs like donkeys, and on the top of these long white sacks placed 
crosswise, in which they bring goods ; and one man drives thirty 
or forty beasts before him."* 

During the Governorshij) of Lopo Soares d' Albergaria, in the year 
1516, permission was obtained from Nizam-ul-Mulk to establish on a 
larger scale a factory at Chaul, and to have freer access than the Portu- 
guese had hitherto had to this important harbour. It is on this occa- 
sion that the Portuguese chroniclers make the first mention of Mahim 
and Bandora, although it has no great historical importance attached to 
it. It was but a skirmish bv Dom Joao de Monrov, who, while the 
Governor was engaged in the Red Sea, having orders to cruise along the 
coast, entered the Mahim river and met a native merchant vessel, the 
crew of which on the approach of the Portuguese dragged her on shore, 
and, taking as much of the cargo as they could carry, ran off in haste. 
Monroy then took the ship and steered towards Chaul. Passing near 
the Mahim fort he ordered a discharge of artillery against it, and 
went on his way ; the native cfiptain of the fort, by name Haguji, 
extremely vexed for this outrageous provocation, equipped in haste 
ten vessels, and followed in pursuit of Monroy. They met at the 
entrance of the Cliaul river, where Haguji was defeated. 



* Barbosa's Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar^ translated 
by the Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley, Lond. 1880, pp. (»9 et seqq. 
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In the year 1521 the Governor, Diogo Lopes de Siqueira, who, Hke 
his predecessor, Soares d'Albergaria, was more a merchant than a 
soldier, on his return from Cambay, where everything had gone amiss 
with him, put into Chaul. His principal misfortunes were the firing 
of the powder-room of the ship commanded by Antonio Correa, by the 
Mahomedan crew of a vessel captured by him on his voyage from 
Ormuz to Diu, on board of which they were made prisoners, and 
by which they blew up the poop into the air along with the brave 
conqueror of Bahrayn and all his rich booty. This was followed by 
the defeat of the little fleet that was sent under Beja to make the old 
demand in regard to a site to construct a fort at Diu, which not only 
met with a stern refusal, but in the scuffle which ensued on that occasion 
one of their galleys was sunk. Diogo Lopes at last, owing to these 
disasters, abandoned the project and retired precipitately, harassed as 
he was by Malik Eyaz and his compeers in the rear, until he arrived at 
Chaul. 

At Chaul, Diogo Lopes met FernaC Camello, who ha<3 come with 
permission from Nizam-ul-Mulk to erect a fort on the site of Reva- 
daiida, where the Portuguese had already built, in 1516, a miserable- 
looking little house called a factory. They were, however, practically 
masters of the place to such an extent as to enrage the Mahomedans, 
who through sheer jealousy had murdered the first factor, Joao Fer- 
nandcs, whose place was then filled by Fernao Camello.* 

Some of the chroniclers state that the permission for the erection 
of the fortress was not only willingly granted by Nizam-ul-Mulk, but 
almost pressed on them to be executed expeditiously, in order to spite 
the Gujarat king, with whom the Nizam was then at war. For this 
purpose the king of Ahmadnagar, who had, a short time before, had 
his city burnt by the Dabul fleet of Adil Khan, despatched to the 
Portuguese factory a person whom Barros calls Letefican (Latif Kli'in) 
to concert measures and draw up an agreement or treaty between the 
two parties. The governorship of the Mahomedan city of Chaul had 
then fallen vacant, and was in dispute between two rival brothers named 
Sheikh Ahmad and Sheikh Mahomed, the highest bidder for the prize 
succeeding to the place. 

Diogo Lopes was not slow to profit by so advantageous an offer. 
The treaty being ratified and signed, the building of the fort was. 



• Barros, Dfcadas, tomo i., pt. 2, p. 295 ; also toni« ii., pt. 1, p. 182. 
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begun without delay on the northern margin of the creek, about half a 
league to the south of the other, as the most convenient site for 
warhke purposes.* 

The walls being once erected, the workmen, to whose toils a great 
impetus was imparted by the receipt of letters from the King of 
Portugal desiring them to build a fort at Chaul as well as at Diii« 
applied themselves d convert to perfect the inner apartments of the 
building. Within this time the charge of the factory liad passed 
over from Camello to Diogo Paes. Being aware that the erection of 
the fortress of Chaul was begun, which would eventually prove 
prejudicial to his interests, Malik Eyaz lost no time in making his 
appearance before Chaul with more than fifty vessels, and sunk a 
large Portuguese ship of Pedro da Silva de Menezes sailing with a rich 
cargo from Ormuz. He then conthmed to blockade the fort of 
Chaul for three weeks, doing considerable damage to the squadron 
which was opposed to him, and altogether harassing them greatly. 
Notwithstanding this, the construction of the fort was perseveringly 
carried on. About this time Diogo Lopes, learning that his successor 
had arrived at Cochin and his presence was necessary at that place, 
and being chagrined, moreover, at the inglorious result of the naral 
encounters above alluded to, forced his way through the enemy's fleet, 
leaving his nephew Henrique de Menezes to command the fort, and 
Fernao Beja in charge of the ships, consistuig of two galleys, three 
caravels, one foist, and one brigantine, to oppose the aggressions of Malik 
Eyaz. 

While thus forcing his way, escorted by his vessels, Diogo Lopes 
was, besides some untoward accidents of tide and head winds, met 
with a vigorous attack by Aga Mahomed, who was then command- 
ing the Cambay fleet, and, being indefatigable in seconding every 
intention of his master, had himself done all in his power to hinder 
the establishment of the Portuguese at Chaul. He was, however, 
defeated, although the victory cost the Portuguese the death of 
Fernao Beja, who is crowned by the annalists with the pompous title 
of " General of the Sea." This memorable engagement was seen with 

* Among Ibo stipalationn of that treaty was one concerning the importation 
ofhorsos for the use of Niz&m>u1-Mulk. Barros Hays that on the sabject of 
horscit the Indian Mahoraedann had the following adage: — ''Sena5 houvesse 
Hoflfrimento, nao houvora ju mando ; so nao houvcsHo cavallos, na5 bonverm 
jruerrn : " "Without sufferings there would be no world, nor without horses any 



war.'* 
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exciting interest from the shore by multitudes of people, who seemed 
to enjoy the affray and carnage so long as their own lives were not 
at stake. Beja was much regretted, and his place was temporarily 
occupied by Antonio Correa (not the one blown up near Ormuz),* 
pending the arrival of Dom Luis de Meuezes, brother of the new 
Governor, who had been appointed in his place *' General of the 
Sea." 

To secure the entrance to the river, the Portuguese had constructed 
a redoubt or bulwark on the side opposite to the fort, and placed it 
under the command of Pedro Yaz Permeo, an old officer who had seen 
service in Italy, with a garrison of thirty men. Aga Mahomed landed 
300 of his men by night to surprise this bulwark ; but the small 
garrison, though the captain and several men were slain, valiantly 
opposed them, and maintained their ground till relieved by Ruy 
Vaz Pereira with a reinforcement of two armed boats containing 
sixty men, who put the enemy to flight, after having lost two of 
their chief officers and a hundred men. By this signal success of 
the Portuguese the enemy were much daunted, particularly a certain 
Sheikh Mahomed, a great man in the city, who pretended to be a friend 
of the Portuguese, but yet did everything in his power secretly to 
mdfest them. On the occasion of the defeat of Aga Mahomed, this 
Sheikh, beUeving him ignorant of his perfidy, sent to congratulate 
Antonio Correa ; but the latter, well knowing his treachery, sent him 
in return the heads of his messengers, and hung up their bodies, for his 
edification, along the shore. The Sheikh was taken aback at this act, 
and in revenge proceeded to open hostilities, encouraging Aga Ma- 
homed to persevere in the blockade, giving him at the same time 
intelligence that the Portuguese were in want of ammunition ; but 
Dom Luis de Menezes arrived in the nick of time with reinforce- 
ments and a supply of ammunition and provisions, beside the new 
captain of Chaul, SimaS d'Andrade; to them Correa resigned the com- 
mand, and the blockade was raised. Some of the chroniclers relate 
wonders of this siege. They tell us of a soldier's shield on which a 
crucifix was represented being spiked with sixty darts, none of which 
touched the crucifix ; and of others having twenty or more darts on 
them, which were likewise uninjured. 

* This, thongh apparently preposterons, is a Decessary parenthesis. Some 
of the translators of Faria j Sooza have expressed doabts on the snbjeot. 
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The next historical event in connection with Chaul is the arriyal 
of Vasco da Gama in its port on his third and last voyage to India as 
the second Viceroy of the Portuguese dominions in the East. On 
his vray to Goa, off Dabul, he met with a fierce tempest which 
was about to engulf his fleet, and which Vasco da Gama, with his 
usual sang froid, used to explain away as a symptom of the ocean's 
fright at his presence ; he was driven safely to Chaul, where he cast 
anchor on the 8th September 1524, and took, according to Barros, 
his 'title of Viceroy, following the example of Dom Francisco 
d* Almeida, who had taken the same title on his arrival at Canna- 
uore. He did not land at all, but on his arrival Simao d*Andrade, 
Captain of Chaul, went at once to pay his respects to the Admiral 
on board his vessel, where, says Gaspar Correa, ** the Viceroy did 
him great honour, and gave him and all the Captains of the fleet 
large presents of refreshments, because he was very grand and liberal 
in his expenditure."* Then the Viceroy appointed Christova5 de 
Souza captain of the fortress, and having made, in conformity with his 
instructions from the King, several other minor appointments, he sailed, 
after a stay of three days, to Goa, carrying with him all the officers who 
did not belong to the local garrison and were unmarried, or had no pre- 
text whatever for staying at Chaul, promising to each a share of 4he 
rich spoil of a Mahomedan ship which he had captured at sea on his 
way from the Red Sea to India. The goods on board that ship, when 
valued, were found to contain one hundred thousand ducats in gold, 
and two hundred thousand more in merchandize and slaves. 

Dom Duarte de Menezes, on entering upon the government of india 
on the 22nd of January 1523, had sent his brother Dom Luis de 
Menezes, the General of the Sea in Chaul, to Ormuz to quell a rebellion 
of the Mahomedans, and afterwards followed himself. The Maho- 
medans showed opposition to the obnoxious measure adopted by Dom 
Duarte's predecessor of appointing Portuguese officers to the custom- 
house of Ormuz, to prevent certain frauds that had been practised by 
the native officers of the customs. On Dom Luis going to Ormuz, 
Chaul was left entirely to the care of Simao d*Andrade, who had begun 
his career here by capturing two Turkish galleys and gaining a victory 
over the people of Dabul. By this success that city was reduced, and 
made to pay tribute, and also to cede to him two of the enemy's 



• Stanley's Three Voiioait* of Vmco da Gama^ Lond. 1869, p. 384. 
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ships. In the meanwhile the fort of Chaul, which had begun to be 
bailt in 1521, had been completed about 1524, and commanded eren 
the entrance of the harbour of Bombay, in which from this date the 
Portuguese fleets were moving freely. 

On Dom Duarte putting in at Chaul, where he met ChristovaS de 
Souza as Captain, he was informed that the Viceroy, Vasco da Gama, 
had left orders not to allow him to land. Malik Eyaz in the mean- 
while appears to have been terrified by the repeated successes of the 
Portuguese, for he at once withdrew his fleet from before Chaul, to 
return again in 1 528, when a great number of the ships of the fleet, which 
comprised 83 barques, were destroyed by the allied forces of the Portu- 
guese and the King of Ahmadnagar. A valiant Moor named Alexiath 
( Ali Shah) was in command. He had done much injury to the subjects 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk and to the Portuguese trade at Chaul during the 
captaincy of ChristovaS de Souza. In consequence of this, the present 
Captain, Francisco Pereira de Berredo, demanded aid from the Governor, 
Lopo Vaz de Sam pay o, who accordingly set sail with 40 vessels of 
different sizes, in which were 1,000 Portuguese soldiers, besides a consi- 
derable force of armed natives. In this expedition Heitor de Sylveira 
commanded the small vessels that were rowed — they all being Malabar 
vessels, which by the early writers are called pardos, tonys, caturs, 
&c., and are in fact rowing-boats — while Sampayo took charge of the 
sailing vessels. On arriving at Chaul, Sampayo sent 80 Portugmese, 
under the command of Joao de Avelar, to the assistance of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, and then sailed towards Diu. It was on this occasion that 
Bombay was for the second time visited by the Portuguese. Off Bom- 
bay the Cambay fleet, of which he was in search, was descried ; some 
of the ships were detached and sent round to secure the entrance to the 
Bandora creek, to prevent the enemy from escaping, while Sylveira with 
his brigantines and rowing-boats bore down upon them. During the 
night, which was spent in the Bombay harbour, the crews of both fleets 
observed in the sky a comet of extraordinary size, sword-like in shape, 
which, says Barros, the Greeks used to call Xiphia. This appearance was 
held by the Mahomedans as an ominous sign, foreboding their proximate 
defeat. Notwithstanding, the engagement took place. A little before 
this, however, Sampayo got into one of his swift little boats and ordering 
all the ships of his fleet in a line made a short speech to each of them, 
cncoumging them to action, and then gave the order for fighting. 
After a furious cannonade about or in front of the Bom bav harbour, 
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the Portuguese gallantly boarded the enemy, who attempted to dee 
round the harbour through the Bandora creek, but found it block- 
aded, and Ali Shah escaped with only ten of hi« barques, all the 
rest being taken. Of the 73 vessels captured, with a rast number 
of prisoners and much artillery and abimdnnce of ammunition, 33 were 
retained as serviceable, the rest being burnt. It was on this occasion 
that Thana, Salsette, and Bombay were made tributary. All this took 
place in February 1528. 

In this naval engagement Francisco de Barrio de Paiva was the first 
to board the enemy* s vessels, and obtained the prize of 100 ducats 
which had been previously offered by Sampayo for such an act. The 
Portuguese historians state that, although the enemy lost so many 
ships and lives, the Portuguese lost not a single man. On this Lafitau 
remarks : — " Pcut on les croire sans leur faire tort et sans diminuir 
beaucoup Tcclat de leur victoire en con9evant trop de m^pris pour 
les ennemis, h qui ils avaient affaire ?'** 

The detachment sent ta Nizam -ul-Mulk, assisted by 1,000 native sol- 
diers of that king, acquired great honour by their gallantry, their com- 
mander, Joao de Avelar, being the first to scale, with their assistance, 
a fort belonging to the Gujarat king till then thought impregnable. 
Having slain the defenders, he delivered it up to Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
had for this purpose first implored the aid of the Portuguese. 

In 1530 the Portuguese had a squabble with Nizam-nl-Mulk, who 
had at length come to the determination, in spite of all his amicable 
overtures, to show the Portuguese his undisguised displeasure at having 
been compelled to cede them a few roods of the ground at the Chaul creek. 
This misunderstanding appears to have originated from the then cap- 
tain of Chaul, Francisco Pereira Berredo, having, at the request of Ni- 
zam-ul-Mulk, proceeded with a detachment of 200 men under his per- 
sonal command to overthrow his enemy the king of Cambay, who 
was at the head of an army of 12,000, but only to return after suffer- 
ing a severe repulse. Hence the determination of Niz&m-ul-Mulk 
to show his displeasure, which indicates to what extent the friendship 
he bore to the Portuguese was induced by self-interest. However, 
differences were soon made up, but the good understanding, super- 
ficial in its nature, lasted only for a decade, during which period 
Chaul was the only powerful Portuguese naval station on this part 

• Hist, des Descouvertes . etc. Farit, 1786, toI. Hi., p. 196. 
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of the coast, as well as the chief place of their armj prior to the 
establishment of Bassein, honoured often by the visits of men so 
remarkable as statesmen and warriors as Nuno da Cunha, Martim 
Affonso de Souza, and others. 

The success of the Portuguese under Sampayo had terrified all 
the princes of India who had been hitherto their enemies. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Adil Khan sent in consequence their ambassadors to the 
Viceroy, Dom Garcia de Noronha, to renew their former treaties of 
peace, and the Zamorin was to obtain more honourable treatment from 
his employing the mediation of a commandant of the fort of Chal^» 
near Calicut.* 

The next important event in connection with the history of Chanl 
is a grand naval review held in the harbour of Bombay. The largest 
fleet that ever crossed the Bombay waters, comprising four hundred 
vessels of all descriptions » principally from Chaul, were assembled under 
the command of Nuno da Cunha, Governor- General in India, convey* 
ing 22,000 men, of whom no less than 3,600 soldiers and 1,4.50 sailors 
were Europeans. There were, besides, 2,U00 Canara and Malabar 
soldiers, 8,000 slaves, and about 5,000 native seamen. All of them 
were paraded on the site of the present Esplanade, and it was a splen- 
did spectacle, say the chroniclers, to see these soldiers, in the quaint 
gaudy costumes of the time, moving on the then almost desolate 
island of Bombay, having for a background the array of vessels lying 
at anchor in the harbour, and all preparing to sail for the conquest of 
Diu. This took place in January 1531. They sailed towards Diu on 
the 7th February, and carried by assault a strongly fortified position 
in the island of Beyt, in the Gulf of Cutch. 

Some time after, Chaul was visited by one of the greatest Portu- 
guese travellers, the yet little known FernaS Mendes Pinto. He 
came down on board the same fleet which brought a new Captain of 
Chaul, appointed by the King, by name Jorge de Lima. On arrival 
at Chaul, in 1538 or the beginning of 1539, he met here Sima6 Guedes, 
who was then the Captain of Chaul, and to whom he mentioned all the 
untoward accidents that befell him on the way.f 

• The renewal of the treaty with NizAm-uI-Malk in the Governorship of 
Dom Garcia de Noronha is published in the Subsidios para a Historia da India 
Portugueta, by Bodrigo J. de L. Felner, Lisbon, 1868, pp. 115-117. 

t Peregrina^ de Ferna6 Mendes Pinto, Lisbon, 1762, pp. 3 and 8. 
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In the year 1540 Nizam-uI-Mulk being determined to gain posses- 
sion of the fortresses of Sangaya and Carimla (Sank. si and Kama la), 
held by two subjects of the king of Gujarat, on the frontiers of 
that kingdom, and which were formidable from their strength and 
situation, took them by assault m the absence of their commanders. 
Dom Francisco de Meuezes, the captain of Bassein, having been ap- 
plied to for help, weut to their assistance with 300 Europeans and 
a party of native troops, and the fortresses were stormed, retaken, 
and restored to their former owners, and Portuguese garrisons left with 
both for their protection. After a short time Nizam-ul-Mulk, with 
an army of 0,000, having ruined and pillaged the two districts, the 
commanders in despair abandoned the places, and, resigning their titles 
to the Portuguese, withdrew to Bassein, whence Menezes sent supplies 
and relief, intending to defend them. On hearing of this, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk sent an additional force of 6,000 men, of whom 1,000 were mus- 
keteers, and 800 well-equipped horsemen. This great force having be- 
sieged the fortress, which they twice assaulted in one day, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. They again assaulted the trenches, and 
were opposed with determination, until, being much fatigued, and 
suffering from hunger and excessive heat, both parties were under 
the necessity of declaring by mutual consent a truce. In this 
interval Menezes having arrived with 1 (JO Europeans, twenty of whom 
were cavalry, several naiks and 'J,000 native soldiers, the attack was 
renewed, and after a sharp encoiuiter the enemy fled, leaving the 
ground about the fortresses strewed with arms and ammunition. 

In this engagement a Portuguese soldier of gigantic stature and pro- 
digious strength, named Trancoso, in the heat of the battle seized 
by the waist a Mahomedan wrapped up in a large veil, and carried him 
as if he were a buckler to shelter his breast, receiving upon him all the 
strokes from the enemy's weapons. He continued to use this strange 
shield with marvellous effect, and did not once drop it on the ground 
till the close of the action. This soldier was the brother of Dom 
Antonio Trancoso, a magistrate, and having settled at Thana died there 
at a very advanced age, having two of his grand-daughters married to 
Dom Francisco de Sonza and Dom Diniz dWlmeida, officers of the Diu 
garrison. The house and family of this distinguished warrior are now 
extinct.* 



• Di(.g) do Couto's Dfcoiia^y vol. ii., pt. 2, p. 198. 
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When the battle was over, the Goveraor, Dom £steya5 da Gama, 
happened to arrive at Chaul, and considering that these fortresses 
cost more than they produced, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was their 
ally, restored them to that prince for an additional tribute of 
5,000 pardaos in gold, to the great regret of Captain Meuezes of 
Bassein, who showed to the last his reluctance to deliver them up 
to him.* 

A curious episode, connected with the history of Chaul, as illustrated 
in the " Fida dt Dom Joab de Castro,'' by one of the most ele- 
gant and popular, though by no means trustworthy, of the Portuguese 
chroniclers, Jacinto Freire d'Andrade, is the patriotic zeal of the 
matrons and maidens of Chaul, who, having heard that the Viceroy 
of India, Dom Joao de Castro, had requested the municipality of Goa 
to lend him 20,000 pardaos, for the use of his army of defence at 
Diu, which was being besieged by Khoja Sofar, sending at the same 
time a lock of his moustaches as a pledge for the sure and punctual 
repayment of the money, sent him their earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
and other jewellery, to be applied to the public service. The Governor, 
however, restored them all in the same condition in which they were 
sent, having been in the meantime anijily supplied with funds by the 
capture of a rich ship of Canibay. This took place in 154G. 

The above statement has been written and reproduced several 
times for more than three centuries, and, remaining uncontradicted, 
is universally believed. It was only lately that the discovery of 
documents that lay buried for years in the Government archives 
at Lisbon led some writers to cast a doubt on the veracity of that 
story. The truth is that when Dom Joao de Castro wrote a 
letter, dated the 3rd May 1540, addressed to the municipality, 
magistrates and inhabitants of Chaul, requesting their aid in the 
preparation of a fleet to resist the king of Gujarat, a reply, dated th^ 
22nd of the same month, was sent, saying, " We a^ ready to aid 
you not only with persons, arms, horses, ships and states for all the 
time you wisli ; but if our states be not sufficient for that purpose, our 
wives will gladly offer us their jewels." The enthusiasm of the reply 
is so palpable that, caught by it, and faithful to the tradition of being 
the Spartans of the time, a lady from Chaul, who was then at Goa, 
sent to the Viceroy by her daughter a case of jewels, stating that 

• This second treaty is found in Felner*s Subsidiosj tit sujnay pt. ii., pp. 
117-120. 
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having heard that the ladies of Chaul had offered their jewels to him, 
she was desirous to have the honour of sending hers. Another part 
of this curious letter worth noting is her allusion to the wealth of Chaul 
at that time. She writes : — " Do not think, Sir, that because mj jewels 
are so few, there are not more at Chaul. I assure you that I have the 
least portion, having distributed them among my daughters. There 
are jewels in Chaul which alone are sufficient to carry on the war for 
ten years." ♦ 

During the entire period from 1340 until the Governorship of 
Francisco Barreto, in ]55o, Chaul enjoyed the blessins of peace, which 
circumstance accounts partly for the amount of wealth above referred 
to. It was only in 1557 that the Governor having been informed of 
the death of Niz&m-ul-Mulk in the preceding year, and not being quite 
sure of meeting the same friendly treatment at the hands of his 
successor, expressed his desire to secure the promontory of K6rld 
(MSrro), and fortify it into an outwork of defence for the city of 
Chaul, when a scuffle ensued, as we shall see hereafter. 

The Portuguese chroniclers of the time pass a glowing encomium 
on the memory of the deceased Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, it is stated, was 
endowed with great natural and political sagacity, his court being an 
hospitable resort of the best men of the time. He had among his cour- 
tiers a Portuguese renegade, by name Simao Peres, who had embraced 
Mahomedanism, and was held in such high estimation by the king that 
he appointed him his minister and general of his army. Notwith- 
standing his apostacy, Peres was always friendly towards his countrymen, 
and entertained no respect for those who imitated his perfidy. The king, 
on his death-bed, recommended his successor to the good offices 
of this faithful servant, and Peres executed with fidelity all his 
charges. 

Soon after the death of the king, the young prince had an unpleasant 
affray with Adil Khan, in which the old minister lost his Hfe, and the 
new Nizam-nl-Mnlk was left to his whims, unguided alike by the advice 
of his sober minister and the example of his wise father. In reference to 
the latter, Diogo do Couto is the only chronicler who points out a trait 



• Institnto Vosco da Qnma^ vol. ir., pp. 29 and 57. Dom JoaS de Castro 
oAen at Chaul, and a fonrth treaty of alliance, oonflrmatorT of all the thre« 
previous oiiea, was signed by him with Nizikm-nl-Mulk. Su6«i<iio#, ibid,, pp. 
120.123. 
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in the character of the deceased king which really mars the effect of 
his otherwise eminently eulogistic memoir. He informs us, in his 
Decada V., liv. Yiii., cap. vi., that this prince heing affected by what 
he calls St. Lazarus' malady, ue, leprosy, and all medical efforts to 
cure him having failed, was recommended by one of his court phy- 
sicians to try as a last resource the effect of bathing in children's 
blood. Large tanks were filled, says the historian, with that liquid, 
but with no better result. This wanton immolation of innocent little 
lives on the altar of this prince's tyranny differs perhaps only in 
degree from the murder of the innocents by Herod. However, 
Nizam-uUMulk, in spite of his leprosy, lived to the advanced age of 
ninety, having reigned for the unusually long period of fifty-eight 
years. The disposition of this prince was perhaps not dissimilar 
to that of 8ultan Mahomed, king of GujarAt, who, like Mithridates, 
had accustomed himself to the use of poison, to guard himself 
against being poisoned. When any of his women, Faria y Souza 
tells us, happened to be nigh delivery, he opened their wombs to 
take out the foetus. And being out hunting one day accompanied by 
some of his women, he fell from his horse and was dragged by the 
stirrup, when one of his female companions bravely made up to 
his horse and cut the girth with a scimitar ; in requital for this 
service he killed her, saying that ** a woman of such courage had 
also enough to kill him." He was at length murdered by a page 
in whom he had great confidence. " For tyrants," adds the his- 
torian, *' always die by the hands of those in whom they repose most 
trust."* 

When Barreto arrived at Chaul he had neither the friendly assistance 
of the old king nor the cooperation of the patriotic minister to back 
him in his project to secure and fortify the rocky promontory 
of K6rlS, called by the Portuguese, as already stated " o Mdrro de 
Chaul." It was really this friendship that had hitherto prevented 
the Portuguese from attacking Chaul, while the neighbouring city 
of Dabul had been between 1503 and 1557 four times burnt and 
plundered. The possession of the promontory of E6rlS command- 
ing the entrance of the harbour, would, he thought, compensate 
for all the drawbacks and imperfections of the fortress of Chaul, 
especially at a time when all the Mahomedan powers of India were, 

* Asia PorU^guesa, Spanish edition of 1674, toI. ii., p. 278. 
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conjointly with the ROras,'* striving to enlist the support of the 
natives of the country in their efforts to make the Portuguese 
abandon their conquests in India. 

The project of fortifying the promontory had, however, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty, before being carried into effect, to 
be submitted to, and approved of by, the Kingof Chaul, Nizsini-ul- 
Mulk II. For this purpose an ambassador with rich presents was 
sent. The young prince regarded the proposal as an insult to his 
dignity, and as displaying an occult desire on the part of the Por- 
tuguese to undermine his independence. Then apprehending that such 
a project was a mere pretext to levy duties on merchandize leaving or 
entering his port, and thus deprive him of this important item of 
state revenue, he not only refused permission, but made the ambas- 
sador a prisoner, and despatched his General, Farate Khan, with 30,000 
men, and instructions to build as speedily as possible an impregnable 
fortress there on his own account. He ordered his General at the 
same time not to show any hostility towards the Portuguese in the 
fort, nor to those who were settled in their city. Garcia Rodrigues 
de Tavora, the Governor of the fortress of Chaul, alarmed at this state 
of things, made representations to the Viceroy, and obtained a fleet, 
under the command of Alvaro Peres Souto Maior, to stop the progress 
of the work begun. 

Soon after the Viceroy himstlf went in person to their relief with a 
numerous and well-manned fleet conveying 4,000 Portuguese troops, 
besides natives, who kept on pouring shells and bullets on the workmen, 
preventing progress being made with the fortifications. Whereupon 
Niz&m-ul-Mulk, unwilling to continue the conflict, sent b. parlementaire 
with the following message : — •* that he was a friend to the King of 
Portugal, having inherited that feeling from his predecessor, who had 
given them a place where they had already built a citadel, a gift which 
he certainly never thought of revoking, but that he had reasons to 
apprehend that by allowing them to build a new fort it would even- 
tually lead them to place him under their yoke, and deprive him of 
the customs duties, which belonged, as hitherto, to him alone, as the 
sovereign of the place.'' The arguments being found convincing, the 

• The European Turks were called Riims by the Portuj^uese, from their 
occupying the seat of the Lower Roman Empire, just as the Asiatics uRed to 
call Franks all nations of the Latin race, from their first acquaintance ^ith them 
in the time of the Crusades. 
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conflict ended in a pacific arrangement being made by botb parties 
that K6rle should remain as it was. 

During the above affray, the chroniclers add, a miracle was wrought at 
the promontory of K6rl^, where the Moors, utterly unable to cut down 
with swords a small wooden cross fixed upon a stone, tried to remove 
it by the force of elephants, but without success. Faria y Souza adds 
to this miracle the following : — " Likewise about this time a Portuguese 
soldier bought for a trifle from a jogue {yopi) in Ceylon a brown pebble 
about the size of an e^g, on which the heavens were represented in 
several colours, and in the midst of them the image of the holy Virgin 
with the Saviour in her arms ; this precious jewel fell into the hands of 
Francisco Barreto, who presented it to Queen Catherine, and through 
its virtues God wrought many miracles both in India and Portugal."* 

This was also an occasion on which the Portuguese of Chaul, not 
yet intoxicated with the spirit of luxury or insolence of wealth, which 
rendered them in subsequent encounters as difficult to control within 
the bounds of prudence as to bring them under a moderate discipline, 
evinced such a zeal for the public welfare as to feed at their expense 
all the soldiers of the garrison. One of the inhabitants, by name 
Lopes Carrasco, a man of considerable wealth, placed daily at his 
door tables with every sort of eatables for the use of the garrison 
during the time the conflict with Niz.im-ul-Mulk continued, and his 
excellent example was followed by others with alacrity and praise- 
worthy emulation. 

In 1570, five years after the famous battle ofTalicota, in which 
the memory of the old empire of Narsinga was destroyed by the 
Mahomedan sword, a serious combination was formed against the 
Portuguese by the kings of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, assisted 
by the Zamorin, to drive them out of India — not unlike the one that 
in 1857 was concocted against the British. This confederacy, which 
had been under negotiation for five long years with remarkable 
secrecy, flattered itself so much with the certainty of extirpating the 
Portuguese from this country that they agreed beforehand on the dis- 
tribution of their expected conquests. 

Princes are, however, more than ordinary individuals, apt, as M. dc 
la Clede rightly observes, to mistrust each other, even when profess- 



• Asia Vortuguesaj loc, cit, p. 314. 
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ing apparently entire confidence.f In spite of the alliance being sealed 
with the most solemn oaths, each of the princes was disinclined to 
strike the first blow, suspecting his ally would not follow suit. Niz&m 
Shah or Nizam-ul-Mulk, anxious as he was to get rid of the Portu- 
guese from Chaul at all hazards, and share their dominions as a part 
of his spoil, was on various pretences putting off besieging Chaul until 
Adil Khan had first invaded Goa. 

The secret at last got out: Farate Khan being appointed the 
commander of Nizam-ul-Mulk*s army, advanced with it about the 
end of December, in fulfilment of the stipulations of his master. 
His army consisted of 26 elephants, 8,000 horse, and 20,000 infantry, 
men of courage and willing to fight, but wanting in one thing — disci- 
pline — to make them fine soldiers. 

Their march into the environs of the old city was made amidst the 
deafening sound of cymbals, beating of drums, and a variety of 
martial music. Four thousand of the Ahmadnagar cavalry then 
marched along the north of Chaul to cut off the reinforcements 
and supplies from Bassein, and the small fort of Caranja with its 
garrison of 40 men under Duarte Perestrello. All this « amazing 
ostentation did not, however, in the least alarm the Portuguese citizens, 
who, being fully awake as to what was to happen, displayed the same 
serene determination, intrepidity, and willingness to fight as their country- 
men at Goa. The chroniclers attribute this disposition of mind to the 
Viceroy. Dom Luis d'Athaide, the Lord Canning of those days, whose 
good example had, more than anything else, inspired them with confi- 
dence. He was recommended by many, especially the Archbishop, to 
abandon Chaul for the greater security of Goa ; but he undauntedly re- 
solved to defend both. 

This was a time pregnant with grave events. Goa was then in the 
throes of a formidable invasion. However, those were the days in 
which the capital of Portuguese India had not entirely declined 
from its former proud eminence of luxury and power, and romantic 
incidents and deeds of valour were not uncommon. 

Luis Freire d*Andrade, a man of acknowledged merit, was then 
the Captain of Chaul, which he hastily fortified, taking in all ne- 
cessary provisions to last during a siege, which, it was feared, would 
be a long one. The fortifications were then in so contemptible a 

* HiHoir€ Ohi^ral d€ Portugmlj Paris, 1785, tome vi, p. 52. 
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condition that they well merited the hard epithet of *^ un miserable 
Sicoque" applied to them by Lafitau. They gave, moreover, origin to 
that curious dialogue reported by chroniclers between Nizam- u]-Mulk 
and his general Farate Khan, in which the former made use of the not 
very complimentary phrase ** a stable of beasts" in reference to the 
Chaul fort, the general excellently retorting that " the beasts were 
lions.*' Some of the citizens of Chaul, however, enervated by luxury and 
abuse of the blessings of twelve years' peace, were every way thwarting 
the general Dom Francisco Mascarenhas' plans. They seemed to 
care more for their houses and gardens than the honour of the nation. 
The houses were, however, pulled down, some of the gardens outside 
the town fortified, and every nook and corner put in the best state of 
defence. 

The Viceroy was in the meanwhile preparing to send him reinforce- 
ments after the 600 men, five foists and four galleys already despatched 
under the command of Mascarenhas, a gallant officer of his time, who 
had also brought with him some shiploads of ammunition and other 
supplies. These reinforcements were followed by others under the 
command of Ruy Gonsalves, who brought 200 men, and Dom Luis 
de Menezes Baroche, who eventually became captain of Chaul in 
succession to Freire d'Andrade. 

Farate Khan, immediately on his arrival at Chaul, about the end of 
December 1570, marshalled his artillery and elephants in battle array, 
and having made sure that in pursuance of the league Adil Khan had 
taken the field before Goa, without awaiting further orders from the 
king Nizam Shah, who was himself expected to join the campaign, 
gave orders to carry the place by a coup de main. His attempt, how- 
ever, proving unsuccessful, he retreated into the chapel of Madre de 
Deus and waited there until the king arrived, about the 16th January 
1571, with the rest of his army, which, with that under General Farate 
Khan, amounted now to 34,000 horse, 100,000 foot, 30,000 pioneers, 
and 4,000 men consisting of smiths, masons, and other artizans, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, such as Turks, Persians, Abyssinians, and a few 
European renegades. He had also 300 elephants with 40 pieces of 
artillery of enormous size with such names as ' the cruel,' * the 
devourer,' 'the butcher,' 'the honour,' &c., and every kind of 
ammunition. This prodigious force was encamped in the environs 
of Chaul, which place, though but poorly fortified and with only a 
handful of men to carry on its defence, had a few officers of iuch extra- 
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ordinary courage, as Dom Luis de Menezes, who had earned through 
his exploits the appellation of solus mundi, and others, that one of 
them was surely worth a hundred of the enemy. The Nizam-ul-Molk 
had, besides, an auxiliary naval force to assist him from the Zamorin, 
which mustered twenty-two parous, carrying 1,500 fusiliers ; this 
fleet he ordered to engage the Portuguese in the port, and ascended 
the top of one of his own mosques to observe the progress of the 
action. He had, however, the mortification to behold from this place 
the crushing defeat of the Malabarese aUies, in whom he had placed 
more dependence than in his own army. 

"Thus," says Faria y Souza, ** an army of 150,000 men sat down 
to besiege a town that was defended merely by a single wall, a fort 
not much larger than a house, and a handful of men. Farate Khan 
took up his quarters near the church of Madre de Deus with 7,000 
horse and 20 elephants ; Agalas Khan in the house of Joad Lopes 
with 6,000 horse ; Nimiri Khan between that and Upper Chaul with 
2,000 horse: so that the city was beset from sea to sea. The Nizam 
encamped with the main body of the army at the further end of the town, 
where the ground was covered with tents for the space of two leagues ; 
and 5,000 horse were detached to ravage the district of Bassein.*'* 

Although at the commencement of the siege the Portuguese garrison 
was, as above stated, a mere handful of men, and the works being 
very slight no particular posts were assigned, all acting wherever their 
services were most wanted, yet soon aflerwards, the news of the siege 
having spread abroad, many officers and gentlemen flocked thither 
with reinforcements, so that in a short time the garrison was augmented 
to 2,000 men. It was then resolved to maintain particular points, besides 
the general circuit of the walls. The monastery of the Franciscans 
was committed to the charge of Alexandre de Souza ; Nuno Alvares 
Pereira was entrusted with the defence of some houses near the shore ; 
those between the Misericordia and the church of the Domuiicans were 
confided to Gonsalo de Menezes ; others in that neighbourhood to Nuno 
Velio Pereira, and so on in other places. In the meanwhile the priestly 
party continued more than ever to recommend that Chaul should be 
sacrificed for the safety of Goa ; but the Viceroy thought otherwise, in 
which opinion he was seconded only by Ferdinando de Castellobranco, 
and he immediately despatched succours under Ferdinando Telles and 
Duarte de Lima. Before their arrival, Nimiri Khdn, who had pro- 

* Asia Portuguesaj lU supra. 
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mised the Nizam that he would he the first person to enter Chaul, 
vigorouslj assaulted the posts of Henrique de Betancourt and Fer- 
dinando de Miranda, who resisted him with the slaughter of 300 of 
his men, losing seven on their own side. 

At last the reinforcements arrived, in spite of all the efforts of the 
enemy to intercept them. The enemy had erected a hattery against the 
monastery of the Franciscans, where the Portuguese had some cannon ; 
and as the gunners on hoth sides used their utmost endeavours to hurst 
or dismount the opposite guns, the cannon-balls were sometimes seen to 
meet by the way. On the eve of St. Sebastian the Portuguese made 
a sally upon some houses which were occupied by the Moors, and slew 
a great number of them without the loss of even one man. Enraged at 
this affront and the late repulse, the enemy made that same night an 
assault on the fortified monastery of the Franciscans with 5,000 men, 
expecting to surprise the Portuguese, but were soon undeceived by 
losing many of their men. This assault lasted with great fury for 
five hours ; and as the Portuguese suspected the enemy were under- 
mining the wall, and could not see by reason of the darkness, one 
ChristovaS Corvo thrust himself several times out from a window, with 
a torch in one hand and a buckler in the other, to discover, if possible, 
what they were doing. During this assault those in the town sent 
out assistance to the garrison in the monastery, though with much 
hazard. When morning broke and the assailants had retired, the 
monastery was found all stuck full of arrows, and the dead bodies of 300 
Moors were seen around its walls, while the defenders had not lost 
a single man. 

The enemy renewed the assault on this post for five successive days, 
and were every time repulsed by the Portuguese with vast slaughter, 
the garrison often sallying out and strewing the field with slain 
enemies. It was at length judged expedient to withdraw the men 
from this place into the town, lest its loss should occasion greater injury 
than its defence could do service. Seventeen of the Portuguese were here 
slain. One of these used to stand on a high place to notice when the 
enemy fired their cannon, and on one occasion said to the men below, 
" if these fellows should now fire Raspadillo (a cannon 18 feet long to 
which that name was given), it will send me to sup with Christ, to 
whom I commend my soul, for it points directly at me." He had 
hardly spoken these words when he was torn to pieces by a ball from that 
very gun. On getting possession of tbe monastery of the Franciscans 
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the Moors fired a whole street in the town of Cbaul, but on attempting 
to take post in some houses they were driven out with the loss of 90O 
men. At this time Gon9alo da Camara went to Goa for more re- 
inforcements, as the garrison was much pressed, and brought a relief io 
two galleys. 

About this period the 500 men that had heen detached bj the 
Nizam to ravage the district of Bassein attempted to ^et possession of 
some of the Portuguese garrisons. Being beaten ofif at Assarin and 
Damaun, they invested Caranja, at this time commanded by EstevaO 
Perestrello with a garrison of only 40 men, but was reinforced, on 
the reappearance of the enemy, by Manuel de Mello with 30 more 
from Salsette. With this small band of only 70 soldiers Perestrello 
sallied out against the enemy, and with such success that after covering 
the little island with dead bodies; the rest fled, leaving their cannon 
and a considerable quantity of ammunition and provisions. 

In the meantime the Moors continued to batter Chaul without 
intermission for a whole month with 70 pieces of large cannon, 
every day expending against its weak defences at least 160 balls. 
This tremendous cannonade did much damage to the houses of 
the town, in which many of the brave defenders were slain. On 
one occasion six persons who were eating together were destroyed 
by a single ball. This furious battery was commenced against the 
bastion of the Holy Cross, and was carried on for a considerable way 
along the defences of that front of the town, levelling everything with 
the ground. The besieged used every precaution to shelter them- 
selves by digging trenches ; but the hostile gunners were so expert 
that they elevated their guns and made their balls plunge among 
those who considered themselves in safety. On observing that one of 
the enemies' batteries bevond the church of the Dominicans never 
ceased its destructive fire, Perestrello detached 120 men under Alex- 
andre de Souza and Augustinho Nunes, who drove the enemy, 
after a vigorous resistance, from the battery with great slaughter, 
set their works on fire, and levelled them with the ground, without 
sustaining any loss. Among the arms taken in this successful sortie 
was a scimitar inscribed * Jesus salva me.' 

Having ruined the defences of the town, the enemy attacked 
several large houses in which they endeavoured to establish 
themselves, but were renulsed from some of these with consi- 
derable loss, while the defenders lost but one man. On attacking the 
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house of Heitor de Sam pay o, which was undermined by the Portu- 
guese with the intention of blowing it up when occupied by the 
enemy, some fire was accidentally communicated to the mine during the 
conflict, and it blew up while still occupied by the Portuguese, by 
which 42 of their soldiers were destroyed, without the least injury to the 
Moors, who then planted their colours on the ruins. Nimiri Khan 
made an assault by night with 600 men upon the bastion of the Holy 
Ooss, in which Ferdinando Pereira was posted with 30 men, reinforced 
by Henrique de Betancourt with a few more. The assailants were 
beaten oif, and five of their colours taken which they had planted on 
the works. In this action Betancourt fought with his left hand, 
having previously lost the right ; and Dominico del Alama being lame 
caused himself to be brought out in a chair. April 1571 was now 
begun, and the enemy were employed in constructing new works, as 
if determined to continue the siege. Alexandre de Souza and Gon- 
calo de Menezes were appointed to head a sally upon these new works, 
but their men to the number of 200 ran out without orders and 
made a furious assault upon the enemy, whom they drove from the 
works after killing fifty of them, and losing a few of their own number. 
The two commanders hastened to join their men, and then directed 
them to destroy the works they had so gallantly won. Perplexed with 
so many losses, the Nizam made a general assault at night with his 
whole army, attacking all the posts at one time. Every one almost they 
penetrated ; but the garrison exerted themselves with so much vigour 
that they drove the Moors from every point of attack, and in the 
morning above 500 of the enemy were found slain in and about the 
ruined defences, while the Portuguese had only lost four or five men. 
About this time the defenders received a reinforcement of above 200 
men from Goa, Diu, and Bassein, with a large supply of ammunition 
and provisions ; but at the same time they were much afflicted by 
a troublesome though not mortal disease, by which they became swelled 
all over so as to lose the use of their limbs. 

Having ineifectually endeavoured to stir up enemies against the 
Portuguese in ("ambay on purpose to prevent relief being sent to the 
brave defenders of Chaul, the Nizam made every effort to bring his 
arduous enterprise to a favourable conclusion. The house of Nuno 
Alvares Pereira, being used as a stronghold by the Portuguese, was 
•battered during forty-two days by the enemy, who then assaulted it 
with 5,000 men. At first the defenders of this post were only forty 
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in number, but twenty more came to their assistance immediately, 
and several others afterwards. The Moors were repulsed with the 
loss of 50 men, while the Portuguese only lost one. The house of 
Nuno Veiho was battered for thirty days and assaulted with the same 
success, only that the Portuguese lost ten men in its defence. Judging 
it no longer expedient to defend this house, it was undermined and 
evacuated, on which the enemy hastened to take possession and it 
was blown up, doing considerable damage among them, but not so 
much as was expected. The summer was now almost spent ; above 
6,000 cannon-balls had been thrown into the town, some of which 
were of prodigious size,* and the Nizam seemed determined to continue 
the siege during the winter. About 200 Portuguese, appalled by the 
dangers of the siege, had already deserted ; but instead of them 300 
men had come from Goa, so that the garrison was even stronger than 
before. On the 11th of April, Gon9alo da Camara made a sortie upon 
500 Moors in an orchard, only fifty of whom escaped. 

Fortune could not be always favourable to the besieged. By a 
chance ball from the enemy, one of the galleys which brought relief 
was sunk with 40 men and goods to the value of 40,000 ducats. But 
next day Ferdinando Teiles made a sally with 400 men, and gained a 
victory equal to that of Gon9alo da Camara, and brought awaj one piece 
of cannon with some ammunition, arms, and other booty. This action 
was seen by the Nizam himself, who mounted his horse to join in it in 
person, for which purpose he seized a lance, which he soon changed for 
a whip, with which he threatened to chastise his men, upbraiding 
them as cowards. The Portuguese were now so inured to danger that 
nothing could terrify them, and they seemed to court death, instead of 
shunning it, on all occasions. Some of them being employed to level 
those works from which the enemy had been driven near the monastery 
of the Franciscans, and being more handy with the sword than the spade, 
drew upon themselves a large party of the enemy, of whom they slew 
above 200, yet not without some loss on their own side. About this time 
Farate Khan, one of the Nizam's generals, made some overtures 
towards peace, but without any apparent authority from his sovereign, 
who caused him to be arrested on suspicion of being corrupted by the 
Portuguese, though assuredly he had secret orders for what he had 

* Sach balls, if thoy are the real relics of the siege, are still found scattered 
all over the area in the citj of Chanl. 
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done. Indeed, it was not wonderful that the Nizam should be 
desirous of peace, as he had now lain seven months before Chaul to 
no purpose, and had lost many thousand men ; neither was it strange 
in the Portuguese to have the same wish, as they had lost 400 men, 
besides Indians. 

When the siege had continued to the beginning of June, the attacks 
and batteries were carried on by both sides with as much obstinacy 
and vigour as if then only begun. The house of Nuno Alvares was at 
this time taken by the enemy, through the carelessness of the defenders, 
and in an attempt to recover it 20 of the Portuguese lost their lives, 
without doing much injury to the enemy. The Moors, in the next 
place, got possession of the monastery of the Dominicans, but not without 
heavy loss, and then gained the house of Goncalo de Menezes, in 
which the Portuguese suffered severely. The hostile batteries kept up 
a constant fire from the end of May to the end of June, as the Niz&m 
had resolved to make a breach large enough for the whole army to 
try its fortune in a general assault. On the 28th of June, everything 
being in readiness, the Nizam's whole army was drawn up for the 
assault, all his elephants appearing in the front with castles on their 
backs full of armed men. While the whole army stood in expectation 
of the signal for the assault, an officer of note belonging to the enemy 
was slain by a random shot from one of the Portuguese cannon, which 
the Nizam considering as an evil omen ordered the attack to be de- 
ferred till next day. On this occasion six of the garrison ventured 
beyond the works and drew a multitude of the enemy within the reach 
of the Portuguese fire, which was so well bestowed that 11 8 of the 
assailants were slain and 500 wounded, without any loss on the side 
of the defenders. 

About noon on the 29th of June 1571 the Nizam gave the signal 
for assault, when the whole pf his men and elephants moved forward 
with horrible cries and a prodigious noise of warlike instruments. The 
Portuguese were drawn up in their several posts to defend the ruined 
works, and Dom Francisco de Mascarenhas, the Commander-in-Chief, 
placed himself opposite the Niz4m with a body of reserve to relieve the 
posts whenever he might see necessary. The day was alternately 
darkened with smoke and lighted up with flames. The slaughter and 
confusion were great on both sides ; some of the colours of the enemy 
were planted on the works, but were soon taken or thrown down, 
along with those who had set them up. The elephants were made 
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drunk by the naiks who conducted them, that they might be the fiercer ; 
but, being burnt and wounded, many of them ran madly about the 
field. One that was much valued by the Nizam, having his housings 
all in flames, plunged into the sea and swam over the bar, where he 
was killed by a cannon-ball from one of the Portuguese vessels. The 
Moors continued the assault till night, unable to gain possession of 
any of the works, and then drew off, after losing above 3,000 men> 
among whom were many officers of note. On the side of the Portu- 
guese eight gentlemen were slain and a small number of private 
soldiers. 

Next day the Moors asked leave to bury their dead, and a truce was 
granted for that purpose. " While employed in removing their dead, 
some of the Moors," adds Faria y Souza, •' asked the Portuguese what 
woman it was that went before them in the fight, and if she were alive. 
One of the Portuguese answered, * certainly she was alive, for she was 
immortal.' On this the Moors observed that it must have been the 
Lady Mariam, for so they call the Blessed Virgin. Many of them 
declared that they saw her at the house of Louren9o de Brito, and that 
she was so bright that she blinded them. Some of them even went to 
see her image in the church of Chaul, where they were converted, and 
remained in the town."* 

The Nizam was now seriously disposed for peace, and the Portu- 
guese commander equally so, yet neither wished to make the first 
overture. At length, however, advances were made, and a treaty set 
on foot. Farate Khan and Azaf Khun were commissioners from the 
Nizam, while Pedro da Silva and Antonio de Teive were deputed by the 
Portuguese commander-in-chief, and Francisco Mascarenhas by the 
captain of the city. Accordingly a league offensive and defensive was 
concluded in the name of the Nizam and the King of Portugal, which 
was celebrated by great rejoicings on both sides and the interchange of 
rich presents. This, however, might easily have been accomplished 
without the effusion of so much blood. The Nizam now raised his 
camp and returned to his own dominions. Thus the simultaneous 
attacks or sieges of Nizam-ul-Mulk and Adil Kh^ had failed to capture 
Goa and Chaul. The Zamorin scarcely kept his engagement, and the 
old jealousies between Bijapiir and Ahmadnagar soon began to revive. 
The most memorable of all the combinations among the native princes 
was now triumphantly defeated, a new lustre being added to the Por- 

• Asia Portuguesaf ut supra. 
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tuguese arms. Their power, it was thought, had never before been 
established on a firmer basis <han now, and would assume larger pro* 
portions. But such predictions are apt to fail or mislead. 

Chaul had now entered again into a period of peace and prosperity. 
Its trade was active, and the city improving in splendour and architec- 
tural beauty. Cesar Frederic, a merchant of Venice who visited the 
city in 1 563, seven years before the siege, describes it from a merchant's 
point of view, thus : — 

" Beyond this (ThaUa) is Chaul on the contnient, where there are 
two cities, one belonging to the Portuguese, and the other to the 
Moors ; that which belongs to the Portuguese is lower than the other, 
commands the mouth of the harbour, and is very strongly fortified. 
About a mile and a half from this city is that of the Moors, belonging 
to their king, Zamaluco, or Nizam-ul-Mulk. In time of war no large 
ships can go to the city of the Moors, as they must necessarily pass 
under the guns of the Portuguese castles, which would sink them. 
Both cities of Chaul are seaports, and have great trade in all kinds 
of spices, drugs, raw silk, manufactures of silk, sandalwood, Marsine 
Fersine,* porcelain of China, velvets and scarlets, cloth from Por- 
tugal and Mecca,t with many other valuable commodities. Every year 
there arrive ten or fifteen large ships, laden with great nuts called 
Giagra,X which are cured or dried, and with sugar made from these 
nuts. The tree on which these nuts grow is called the Palmer tree, 
and is to be found in great abundance over all India, especially be- 
tween this place and Goa. This tree very much resembles that which 
produces dates, and no tree in the world is more profitable or more 
useful to man ; no part of it but serves for some useful purpose, neither 
is any part of it so worthless as to be burnt. Of its timber they build 
ships, and with the leaves they make sails. Its fruits, or nuts, produce 
wine, and from the wine they make sugar and place tto.^ This wine is 
gathered in the spring of the year from the middle of the tree, where 
there is then a continual stream of clear liquor like water, which they 
gather in vessels placed on purpose under each tree, and take them away 
full every morning and evening. This Hquor, being distilled by means of 

• A species of velvet ; but the words marsine and versine wore inexplica- 
ble in the days of Hakluyt. 

t The velvets and scarlet cloths from Mecca were probably Italian manu- 
factures brought through Egypt and the Bed Sea. 

X These must necessarily be cocoanuts. 

§ Possibly molasses is here meant. 

VOL. XII. 14 
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fire, is converted into a very strong liquor, which is then put into butt:J 
with a quantity of white or black Zibibs, and in a short time it becomes 
a perfect wine. Of the nuts they make great quantities of oil. The 
tree is made into boards and timbers for building houses. Of the 
bark cables and other ropes are made for ships, which are said to he 
better than those made of hemp. The branches are made into bed- 
steads after the Indian fashion, and into Sanajtc/ies (?) for merchandize. 
Tho leaves being cut into thhi slips are woven into sails for all kinds of 
ships, or into thin mats. The outer rind of the nut stamped serves 
as oakum for caulking ships, and the hard inner shell serves for spoons 
and other utensils for holding food or drink. Thus no portion what- 
ever of this Palmer tree is so worthless as to be thrown away or cast 
into the fire. When the nuts are green, they are full of a sweet water, 
excellent to drink, and the liquor contained in one nut is sufficient to 
satisfy a thirsty person. As the nut ripens, this liquor turns all into 
kernel. 

"From Chaul, an infinite quantity of goods are exported for other 
parts of India, Macao, Portugal, the coast of Melinda, Ormuz, and 
other parts ; such as cloth of bumbast or cotton, white, painted, and 
printed, indigo, opium, silk of all kinds, borax in paste, asafoctida, iron, 
corn, and other things. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Moorish king, has great 
power, being able to take the field with 200,000 men and a great store 
of artillery, some of which are made in pieces,* and are so large that 
they are with difficulty removed, yet are they very commodiously 
used, and discharge enormous stone bullets, some of which have been 
sent to the King of Portugal as rarities. The city of Jbnezer (Ahmad- 
nagar) in which Nizam-ul-Mulk resides, is seven or eight days* journey 
inland from Chaul. " Elsewhere he writes : — '* The Portuguese trade all 
the way from Chaul along the coast of India, and to Melinda in Ethi- 
opia, in the land of Cafraria, on which coast are many good ports belong- 
ing to the Moors. To these the Portuguese carry a very low-priced 
cotton cloth, and many pateniotterSf or beads made of paltry glass, 
which are manufactured at Chaul, and from thence they carry back to 
India many elephants* teeth, slaves, called Kafrs or Caffers, with some 
amber and gold.^f 

• Probably meaning thnt they were fonned of bars hooped or welded to- 
gether, in the way in which the famoug Mnnt> Meg, long in Edinburgh Custle, 
and now in tho Tower of Londou, was certainly made. 

t Robt. Kqtt' a Collection of Voyages^ Edin. 1821, vol. vii., pp.. 153 and 20G. 
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About twenty years after the Venetian Cesar Frederic, the* city of 
Chaul was visited by a party of English merchants, the first, so far as is 
known, who ever crossed overland to India. The party consisted of 
Ralph Fitch, John Newbery, William Leeds, the jeweller, and James 
Story, the j)ainter. They visited Chaul in 1 584. Th^ir letters to their 
friends in London, though they relate chiefly lo commercial subjects, 
are full of interest. Of Chaul Fitch writes : — " The 1 0th November we 
arrived at Chaul on the firm land, at which place there are two towns, one 
belonging to the Portuguese, aud the other to the Moors. That of the 
Portuguese is nearest the sea, commanding the bay, and is walled 
round ; and a little above it is the Moors town, subject to a king called 
Xa-Maluco. At this place is a great trade for all kinds of spices, 
drugs, silk, raw and manufactured, sandal- wood, elephants' teeth, 
much China work, and a great deal of sugar made from the nut called 
gagari (cocoanut ?)."* He then goes on describing the customs of the 
natives of the country, and a variety of the articles of trade, in much 
the same style as Cesar Frederic. There is one part of it, however, which 
evidently strikes as a repetition of what Marco Polo wrote on Thana two 
hundred years before. lie says elsewhere: — ** They worship the cow, 
and plaster the walls of their houses with its dung. They will kill no- 
thing, not so much as a louse. They will eat no flesh, but live on roots, 
rice, and milk. When the husband dies, his wife is burnt with him ; 
if she refuses, her head is shaved and she is held in no account. They 
will not bury their dead, because the body would generate worms, 
and when it is consumed the worms would starve.'* Then Fitch with 
his companions went to Goa, and returned to Chanl alone on the 2nd 
November 1590. Having remained twenty-three days there, he sailed 
homeward at last, arriving in London on the 29th April 1591. 

Now we come to a curious incident in the history of Chaul, one 
that has often been described by historians and travellers. It oc- 
curred in 1594. This was a time signalized by events of no little 
historical interest. The seeds of European policy and Christian re- 
ligion sown broadcast during the century which was coming to a 
close, by the Portuguese in India, were bearing fruit ; and, although 
the national power was on the decline, incidents of bravery and deeds 
of heroism among those who had adopted the creed of the Portuguese 
were not uncommon. The old city of Goa, the capital of the Portu- 



• Haklayt's Qo\Uci\(m, vol. ii., pp. 382 et s^gg. 
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guese establishments in the East, was now in the full zenith of fame 
and power. 

*^ Opposite to our city of Cliaul," says Diogo do Couto, " and run- 
ning half across the month of the river, is a high and precipitous hill 
called the Kock (Morro), which the forces of Melique (the Ahmadna- 
gar king) had converted into a great fortress, as strong as any in the 
world. This llock was surrounded on three sides by the sea, and on the 
fourth was a ditch which extended from the sea to the river, and 
which was crossed bv a wooden drawbritl":e. On the inner side of the 
ditch was a high and strong wall, also extending from the sea to the 
river, and relieved by two great bastions. Between the bastions, and 
looking down from the wall, stood a bronze lion with this inscription— 
* None passes me but fights.' 

" Crossing the Rock about the middle was another wall with bas- 
tions, and on the top of it a great and strong tower which commanded 
the summit, and was called the * Tower of Ilesistance.' From the 
highest point of it looked down a bronze eagle with extended wings 
and with this inscription — * Xonc parses me but flies.' At the point 
of the rock stretching further into the river was another great and 
strong bastion. There were thus seven in all, armed with more than 
70 pieces of heavy artillery. Inside the walls the Moors bad a deep 
cistern or tank, well built of costly cut stone, several magazines full of 
warhke stores of all sorts, and some good houses. The garrison 
consisted of about 8,000 troops, horse and foot, among whom were 
many rich and noble Moors, who were quartered outside the walls 
in costly tents of gay colours. Adjoining this camp was a bazar of 
nearly 7,000 souls, all engaged in trade, which contained everything 
necessary for the wants of such a population, and here also was great 
store of rich stuffs, money, and merchandize."* 

It was from this ])]ace that the Mahomedans, notwithstanding the alli- 
ance that existed between Ahmadnagar and the Portuguese, began to 
molest the latter by cannonading occasionally the Portuguese fort from 
so commanding a position as the Rock. The Portuguese had several 
encounters witli them, and, though fortune was not always propitious, 
they seemed to have fought with some success, particularly on the 
occasion of the arrival of a party of Moguls who had come to witness 
the defeat of the Portuguese, which they considered a certainty. 

• Couto, Ifccadas, II., cap. 30, vol. xiii., pp. 105 et seqq. 
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These hostilities were of course countenanced by Burhan Nizam Shah, 
though contrary to the peace which had been established when Fran- 
cisco Barreto was Governor. They were said now to be justified by the 
conductor Mathias d* Albuquerque, the present Viceroy. But this was 
a mere pretext. In addition to the troops ordered out to lay siege to 
Chaul, several military parties belonging to Nizam ShAh were sent to 
infest the districts around the Portuguese forts of Bassein and Chaul, 
where they did their work spreading havoc and desolation in their train. 
As the Moors considered the capture of Chaul to be near at hand, seeing 
that their cannon had made considerable impression on its walls, 
fourteen Mogul chiefs, as above stated, came to be present at its 
reduction ; but in a sortie made by the Portuguese nine of 
these were slain and two made captives, the remainder saving them- 
selves by ignominious flight. The eunuch Thanadar, commander of 
the besiegers, was mortally wounded, and died soon afterwards, as did a 
Turk who was next in command. On this Farhad Khan succeeded 
in the conduct of the siege, and gave the Portuguese no respite 
by day or by night, continually battering their works with his 
powerful artillery. The garrison in Chaul consisted of 1,000 men, 
to whom Alvaro de Abranches brought an additional force of 300 
from Bassein and 200 from Salsette ; and being now at the head 
of 1,500 Portuguese troops and an equal number of natives, merce- 
naries so brave and faithful, however, that, says Faria y Souza, " they 
often voluntarily interposed their own bodies to protect their masters," 
Abranches appointed a day for making an attack upon the enemy. 
All the soldiers having on 2nd September attended mass and con- 
fessed before starting, and all the churches and convents being kept open 
for prayers, the Portuguese embarked in a number of small vessels and 
crossed the river, after which they forced their way to the M6rro, 
where the battle was renewed, Abranches having the vanguard, and 
Dom Cosme de Lafeitar the rear. Ten elephants were turned loose 
by the Moors, in expectation that they would force the Portuguese 
troops into disorder ; but one of these being severely wounded by a 
Portuguese soldier turned back and trampled down the enemy, till 
falling into the ditch he made a way like a bridge for passing over. 
Another of the elephants forcing his way in at a wicket in the works 
of the enemy enabled the Portuguese to enter likewise, and they 
slaughtered the enemy almost without opposition up to the " Tower 
of Resistance," where they made their last stand. Some accounts 
say that 10,000 men were slain on this occasion,, while others estimate 
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iho loss at Jio lif-s than Oi),()OQ ; but tlii> is a cliiMish exaggeration. 
Tli(* .Mjihostietlaii liijtoriaii, h.i-.vj.ir, a( kn')vvVi1gei the loss of 12,000 
iiK'ii. i'':jrliri(l Khai»with iiis wiR- aiiil J.ia-rhter were made prisoneri^ 
aihl o.ily 21 l'<)rtiiKiK"«c were slain. The ]>ilnoipal booty consisted of 
7't }»!«'(•*•* f)i' (•ai.iiou of t'xtraonliiiary size, a vast quantity of ammuni- 
tion, inuny Ii'Tscs ami tivi.' cl-'phints. Farhad Ivliai became a Chris- 
tian infore he diid ; so (ii«l his daughter, who was sent to Portugal* 
hut hi> wife was r.'insoined. This action, which was at first a pitched 
halth', cvenluail} (Ic^encr.ited into an irre^uhir tight of hand-to-hand 
(!ontli<;ts, when the jjower of a little handful of disciplined men fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds was made ])atcut in the crushing of 
the harhsirous leirions of the eneniv. The result once more flattered 
the pride of the Portuguese of ('haul, and obtained for them privileges 
which uj) to that time the citizens of Goa only had enjoyed.* 

We now outer upon a stage in the history of Chaul which, for 
want of a bettor designation, i.iay be named the stage of decrepitude. 
Having spent the bloom of her youth, so to sj>eak, in settling herself 
firm ill the l)oggy marshes of Ucvadanda, surrounded by a host of 
treacherous eiuMuies, and the vigour of her middle age in resisting 
the repeated incursions and sieges of her neighbours, the noble city 
of Chaul now falls gradually into a stage of dotage which forehodes 
proxinuite dissolution. The decade from 1590 to 1600 is spent in 
usole'<is scufHes among tlie civil population and son^ parochial 
hronilleriey in which the inevitable ])ricstly element occupies the 
foremost ])lace. Surfeited with the ricli endowments from the Por- 
tuguese fiilalgos, anil the not less welcome fees from the poor native 
Christians, whose numbers were rapidly increasing, the priests turned 
their energies from the field of evangelization and education of the 
people to the less congenial arena of athletes. Some of the friars at 
hist, in opposing the establishment of a custom-house at Chaul, acted in 
a way so ilisloyal and disorderly as to provoke a rebellion, and compel 
the most j>riest-ridileu of Spanish inouarchs, Philip II., who was then 
also the King of Portugal, to write to the then Viceroy, Conde da 
Vidigueira, giving vent to his unfeigned regret and indignation at their 
conduct. t 

Then followed a long interval during which Chaul enjoyed a state of 
cmnjmrative sociirity, less from the terror inspired by the Portuguese 

• ili-c/iiro 1***1 tujioz Oi'ieutal, lasc. iii., pt. 3, pp. 59C. G75, and 848. 
t Ilw?.,pp. 70i>-701. 
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power, or the good condition of its defences, than from the internecine 
feud between the Ahniadnagar sovereign and his subjects, and also from 
the menacing attitude assumed by the Mogul towards the Dakhanese 
kings. This much-desired calm was, however, destined to last but for 
a very short time. 

During this period Chaul was visited by the French traveller Francois 
Pyrard, who was in India between IGOl and 1608. He writes: — 
** The city and fortress of Chaul differs from others (Damaun and 
Bassein), in being extremely rich and abounding in valuable goods, 
which merchants from all parts of India and the East come here to 
seek for. But the principnl article is silks, of which there is so large a 
quantity as to supply both the markets of Goa and India, and are 
far nicer than those of China. In Goa it is highly appreciated and 
they make fine clothing of it, besides of the cotton stuff which is also 
woven here." 

Then our author goes on describing the two cities of Chaul in much 
the same way as other travellers before quoted have described them. 
He alludes especially to the state of peace in the country, and to the 
manufacture of lacquered articles in Upper Chaul. He states that the 
reigning Prince of Chaul is called Melique (Malik), and is a vassal 
of the Great Mogul. The Malik, he adds, has a large number of 
elephants. When he dines he sends for many handsome women, who 
sing and dance during the meal. Then some of them cut a piece of 
cloth called taffety into bits so minute that they have no other use than 
that of being carried away by the spectators, who stick them on to their 
breasts as if they were so many medals. When the spectacle is over, 
the king remains alone in his palace, his mind absorbed in the con- 
templation of the vanity and uncertainty of life, until he goes to 
Bleep at last.* 

In 1609 the Mahomedan Governor of Chaul sent out a fleet of 30 
paddoH to cruise against the Portuguese, whose potrer being on the wane 
no redress could be got from the Ahmadnagar government, notwith- 
standing the act being in contravention to the articles of the treaty. 
In 1611, again, the natives of Chaul introduced into the Portuguese 
city some Mahomedan outlaws from the neighbouring island of 
Caranja, who murdered the Portuguese captain of the fortress, Baltazar 
Rcbello d* Almeida. His vacant place was, however, soon filled up by 
Fernando Sampaio da Cunha. In the meanwhile Nizam-ul-Mulk, al- 

• Fioyem de Francisco Pyrard, Nova Qoa, 18G2, vol. ii., pp. 227-228. 
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though much troubled at home, did not think it desirable at this 
juncture to leave the Portuguese and their subjects unmolested, and, 
taking advantage of the rebellion, sent an army to take possession of 
Salsette and Bassein. His object was, however, defeated. 

The year 1612 saw the Mogul before Chaul, as well as before 
Damaun and Basseiu, with the intent to set fire to it, in rerenge 
for the injury done by the Portuguese to his fleet near Surat. 
He besieged the town, desolated the surrounding country, and when 
peace was purchased by concessions and presents the arrangements for 
the defence gave once more to Chaul the best governor it ever had, 
one whose name has already been mentioned as a valorous and genial 
officer — one of those who are, says Lafitau, destined to do honour to 
the nation in which they are bom, — Ruy Freire dWndrade. 

On taking possession of the governorship of Chaul vacated by 
Manuel d'Azevedo, who was appointed to a similar post at Din, his 
active spirit being unable to remain idle, Ruy devoted his time and 
attention, in the absence of military enterprise, in which he was as 
skilful as intrepid, to the study of the native courts of Chaul and the 
adjoining countries, their manners and customs, and made the native 
princes, by his behaviour towards them, so attached to the Portuguese, 
that it is said that during his governorship more solid conquests were 
made by his suavity of manners and thorough understanding of the peca* 
liarities and interests of the native population, together with a display 
of fine diplomatic tact in his intercourse with them, than by the force 
of arms. Two treaties of peace were, during this interval, made with 
the Mogul and Nizam Shah. The former was signed by two com* 
missioners from their respective governments, and the latter brought to 
a favourable conclusion by the intervention of Adil Khiln.* 

Such a state of things was productive of tranquilhty and peace, and 
of this we have endence in the writings of travellers who during the first 
quarter of the 17th century visited Chaul, and have left us a record 
of their impressions. 

Of these travellers Pietro della Valle comes first in the order of 
priority. He visited Chaul twice, in 1623 and 1625. His accounts of 
the two cities of Chaul are, however, too long to enter here. But we 
shall have to refer to him hereafter again. 

Now we come to a period in which Chaul is in a state of rapid de« 
* See Chronista de Tiisuary, tome ill., p. 289, and tome iv., p. 6. 
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cline. Still, instead of being despondent at the gradual decline so 
obvious to every one's eyes, the Chaulese continue raising buildings, 
which serve perhaps the purpose of disguising all appearance of im* 
minent ruin.* They seem, indeed, to be supremely indifferent to 
the inevitable decay and dissolution which awaits misgoverned settle- 
ments, and which overtakes them almost unawares. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that while the military spirit of the Portu- 
guese at Chaul declined, the ecclesiastical power went on ever increas- 
ing, and the native converts they made gave to the government a 
support scarcely to be surpassed by any of their political transactions. 
The middle and end of the seventeenth century, which were marked 
in Western India, as in some kingdoms of Europe, by revolutionary 
events of vast and lasting importance, could not pass over without 
drawing Chaul into their turmoil. During this period a new empire 
was founded by the genius of one man, who has not unaptly been com- 
pared to Gustavus Adolphus and Julius Caesar, although his rival 
Aurangzebe nicknamed him '' the mountain rat." The conquests which 
in the 14th century the King of Delhi had made in the Deccan, subse- 
quently divided among his lieutenants, who established themselves as 
independent rulers, were in the course of this century absorbed into 
the dominions of Sivaji. Welding together into a powerful nation the 
people, who seemed to have lost, if they ever had it before, all 
sense of nationality, and who, although sturdy and enthusiastic under 
a fit leader, had never had any systematic training, Sivaji, himself 
rising to the position of a powerful Eastern monarch, raised his 
native subjects to so high a condition as even the Portuguese con- 
verts, in spite of their various privileges, never dreamt of. His do- 
minions grew eventually to such a height as to create an empire 
that forty years after its founder's death was extorting at the gates 
of Delhi, from the Great Mogul himself, grants of revenue and privileges, 
which, to use Sir Henry Lawrence's words, " not only confirmed them 
in their own possession, but authorized their inquisitorial interference 
in every province of the Deccan," and "where," adds Captain West, 
" the Maratha had the right of interference, he soon gained the so- 
vereignty. "t They had, in fact, by the year 1758 fulfilled the 
prophecy of 6ivaji "that they should water their horses in the 
Indus and in the Hooghly." This state of things, however efficient 

• See Inscriptions farther on. 

•f Diary of the late Raja of Kolhdpur, by Capt. E. West, Lond. 1872. 
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mt the time, could not last long. Their acquiflitions proYed only delusire. 
A soldiery, naturally of a predatory type, brought under discipline 
by th^ influence of a great man, was soon broken up into a mob on the 
death of their leader and of a few of his wise successors. Both in the 
rise and fall of their power Chaul*s destiny was intimately iuYolved. 

If I were to enumerate their series of attacks or plundering ex- 
peditions in and about Chaul, it would carry me far beyond the limits 
assigned to this sketch, but I shall allude to a few salient points on the 
way as we proceed on tracing the sequence of events. 

In 1664, while Sivaji was meditating a blow against Surat, whither he 
went, it is said, in disguise, and remained three days gathering inform* 
ation and marking the opulent houses in that city, Chaul was startled 
by the formation of his camp in its yicinity, as if his designs were 
against it. But this was a stratagem, for a similar camp was also 
formed before Bassein, both made with the object of concealing his 
intentions against Surat.* 

About this time the Portuguese had to deal with, besides the Mara- 
thas, two rival European nations, who were by degrees trying to 
deprive them of their former conquests. The English, after capturing 
Ormuz in 1622, which place was one of the principal ports from which 
Chaul imported horses, whereby at least a show of trade was kept up 
there, had the island of Bombay ceded to them, whose rising 
prosperity was soon destined to eclipse Chaul for ever. It is not really 
in the nature of things that two cities of any great pretensions, even if 
under two powerful rival nations, should at the same time flourish in 
such proximity as Bombay and Chaul. The Dutch had on their side 
captured Cochin in 1663 and deprived Chaul of one of her best 
fellow-seaports ; and when in the following year peace was concluded, 
the Portuguese abandoned their claim to the monopoly of the Eastern 
trade, which had for about a century and a half been achieved " by 
the enterprising valour, military skill, and political sagacity of the 
officers who had supreme command in India, and who have a title to 
be ranked with persons most eminent for virtues or abilities in any age 
or nation. "t Mr. Nairne writes : " A comparison between their (Portu- 
guese) exploits and settlements in a hundred years and those of 



• Orme'a Historical Frag., Loud. 1805, p. 12. 

t J- RoberUoti'ii HintoricoLl Dvtquiiiiion, Lond. 1809, p. l&O. 
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the English in the first hundred years after their coming to India is as 
much in favour of the Portuguese as any one could wish."* 

In 1667 Sivaji was in possession of the whole sea-coast from the 
river of Rajapur to the river Penn, which flows into the harhour of 
Bombay, excepting Chaul.f During this time the Nizam Sh&hi dyn- 
asty had ceased to affect the course of history at Chaul. Even in its 
declining days, when the Abyssinian minister Malik Ambar was patching 
up that kingdom, the jurisdiction of the King of Ahmadnagar is said by 
Perish ta to have extended to within eight kos of Chaul. ^ This state- 
ment leads one to suppose that the ancient Mahomedan city and creek 
had by this time glided away into the hands of a separate governor. 
Malik Ambar died in 1626, and in 1636, or ten years after, the whole of 
the Konkana dominions of the Ahmadnagar kingdom were ceded to 
the king of Bijapur, and then taken by the Mogul. About thirty years 
after they were in the possession of Sivaji. 

On the 18th October 1679 a petty naval fight took place off Chaul 
between Daulat Khan*s fleet and the English grabs under Keigwin, the 
commander of the Bombay garrison. The English lost the grab called 
Dove, but the enemy's ^galli vats, amounting to fifty, were pursued 
into shoal water to the bar of Nagotna, until several of them were 
captured, some sunk, and others put to flight.^ 

About this time three famous travellers — an EngHshman and two 
Frenchmen — refer to both the cities of Chaul. The first in chrono- 
logical order is M. de Thevenot, who was at Chaul inr January 1666. He 
refers to the Portuguese city thus : — ** Le Port de Chaoul est de difficile 
entree mais tr^s seur, et k Tabri de toute sorte de gros terns. La 
ville est bonne et defendue par une forte citadelle qui est sur la cime 
d'une montagne, appellee par les Europ^ens il Morro di CiauV^ Fryer 
speaks of the Mahomedan city in 1672 as a city utterly ruined by 
the troops of Sivaji ; while of the Portuguese city mention will be 
made further on. Carr^ visited Chaul in the same year, from 
whence he went to Upper Chaul, where he says he was treated with 
much civility by Sivaji' s officers, and having received his pass, which 

• The Konlcan, Bombay, 1875, p. 43. 

t Orme's BUtorical Fragments^ Lond. 1809, p. 22. 

X Briggs, ut supra, pp. 117, 315. 

§ Orme, vt supra, pp. 80-81. 

f Les Voyages aux Indes OrientaleSf Amsterdam, 1727, vol. v., pp. 248>249, 
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carried him without hindrance to the city of Bijapur, he arrived 
there in January 1673.* About the same time Ogilby, in his Eng» 
lUh Atlas, a work of some merit, although his pictures of the cities 
of the coast, like those of Faria and Lafitau, could never have 
been the least like them, describes at length the fortifications of Chaul, 
and gives the following description of the temperature and natural 
products of the place : — ** The air at Chaul is more hot than cold : the 
soil thereabouts produces all things except raisins, nuts, and chestnuts. 
Oxen, cows, and horses are here in great numbers." This vagueness 
about the agricultural products of the country strikes one as something 
similar to that of Varthema, who refers to them in almost identical 
terms. Ogilby' s work in five volumes was published about 1670. 

In 1 676 Moro Pant was the Subedar of Sivaji in Upper Chaul, from 
which place he despatched a letter in the beginning of December, 
through an agent named Narayan Shenvi, to the Bombay Government 
to settle payment of what remained due from Sivaji on Oxen den's 
agreement. 

Besides the Marath^, the Portuguese of Chaul had another enemy 
in the neighbourhood, who continuously harassed and worried them. 
This was the well-known SidLf This individual, about the mid- 
dle of December 1681, without the least provocation, sent a large 
humber of his galUvats down to Chaul, and, passing the Portuguese 
fort without showing any offensive sign there, ravaged unceremoniously 
the adjacent country, and proceeded to assault the town of Upper 
Chaul, which belonged then to Sambhaji, but was unable to do so. On 
this sudden appearance of the Sidi in the Chaul waters, Sambhaji, 
anxious for the security of his town, sent forthwith messages to the 
Bombay Government and the Portuguese of Chaul threatening the 
former with invasion of the English territory of Bombay if they continued 
to admit the Sidfs fieet into their harbour, and to fortify the island of 
Elephanta, which would then have divided the command of the harbour. 
To the Portuguese at Chaul he wrote upbraiding them for suffer- 
ing the descent of the Sidi in his territory within sight of their 
walls, and demanded ground under their fort to build a fortification 

* La Haye'i and J. C. Carre'a Travels, qaoted by Orme, ut mpra, p. 178. 

t Yet only a few years before, the Sidi had entered into an alliance with the 
Portagnese. See Boletim do Ooverno do Eitadoda /fu/ui, 1873, pp. 858 and 383. 
About the same year — 1670 — another treaty was signed between the Portaj^esa 
and din^i.-^Idid^ 
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which should prevent the landing of the enemy in future. In case 
his demand was not complied with, he threatened to take possession of 
the island of Angediva, and thus enthral the trade at Goa."*" 

The Portuguese, thus forewarned of the intention of Sambhaji to take 
possession of Angediva, put that fortress into a good position of defence. 
In the meanwhile Sambhaji, regardless, like his father, of the unsuitable- 
ness of the season, came down the GhH.ts in June with^30,000 men, 
and from his own town of Upper Chaul invested the neighbouring citadel 
of Chaul, but could make no progress, owing to the discipline and forti- 
fications of the Portuguese. The Portuguese Viceroy, in the meanwhile, 
as if to divert Sambhaji's attention, laid siege to his castle of Ponda ; 
but Sambhaji, although he set off from Chaul with the reinforcement of 
8,000 horse and 14,000 foot in order to raise the siege, did not discon- 
tinue his own against Chaul. f This siege was again assisted by a fleet of 
Sambhaji, which kept cruising about Nagoina, Kenery, and Chaul, but 
could not prevent a Portuguese frigate from landing a supply of 
military stores and provisions.^ This siege was at last raised, and the 
troops of Sambhaji then marched off and took possession of the island of 
Caranja on the 24th December 1683. In September of the following 
year the latter island, as well as the hills of Santa Cruz and Assari, was 
surprised and retaken by the Bassein fleet, and although Sambhaji came 
down the GhAts soon afler with 15,000 horse to Callian to ravage the 
Portuguese territory around, from Chaul northwards to Damaun, he 
did not succeed in capturing either Caranja or Chaul.§ Thus the 
Portuguese of Revadanda, although submissively waiting their doom 
from the host of Marathas in the neighbouring city of Chaul, showed 
still a bold front, either from that innate feeling of superiority which 
did not desert them in the last extremity, or from the peevishness of 
decrepit old age, of which we have abundant illustrations at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century in repeated 
quarrels with the Marathud, the Angria, the Sidi, and last, though 
not least, the English, as opportunities were afforded them, supremely 
regardless alike of the imminent decay undermining their whole fabric, 
which at last tumbled down in the tremendous catastrophe of 1739, 
and the growing power of their European rivals in the East. 

• Orine, ut $upra^ pp. 109-111. 

t Chronitta de Titaiuiry, vol. i., pp. 124-, 175. 

X Orme, ut tupra^ pp. 122-123. 

§ Ihid., p. 141. 
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Add to all these neighbouring enemies the powerful Mogul ; and 
the Portuguese, between the Marathas, the Angria, and the Sidi on the 
one side, and the Mogul on the other, must have really had a hard time 
of it. 

In 1694 Aurangzebe declared war against the Portuguese, and 
during this and the following year treated their subjects with such 
cruelty that numbers were obliged to take refuge in the forts of 
Damaun, Bassein, and (yhaul. Peace was at last concluded, with a 
view to obtain cannon from the Portuguese for the reduction of the 
Maraiha forts.* At the same time the Portuguese burnt three 
of the Maraiha ships in the RAjapur river, the largest of which if 
said to have carried 32 guns and more than 300 men.t 

About this time Chaul was visited by a very trustworthy traveller. 
Dr. John Francis Gemelli Careri. He was hi Chaul in February 
1695, and refers to it as follows : — 

** Tuesday the 22nd, after sailing nine miles further, we anchored 
opposite to the city and fortress of Chaul. It is seated on a plain, six 
miles from the sea,^ on the bank of a river, which at flood will carry 
any ships up to the city. It is enclosed with good walls, and other 
works, and furnished with excellent cannon. A fort, called El Morro, 
secures the entrance of the harbour, being built by the Portuguese in 
the year 1520,§ on the hill, by their General Sequeira, with leave of 
the tyrant Nizzamaluc ; \\ who granted it upon condition they should 
bring him over three hundred horses of Persia or Arabia, at reasonable 
rates, because of the scarcity of them there was in India, to serve him 
in his war against Hidalcon.**^ 

Then our author goes on relating how Malik Eyaz tried to obstruct 
the building of the Portuguese fortress of Chaul, and how the building 
was raised, their attack repulsed, and the fleets of the enemy disabled. 
He concludes thus : — " Afterwards the Portuguese made themselvea 
masters of the city with ease. Its territory does not extend above 
six miles in length. On the south it borders on Savagi, and on the 



* Grant DuflTs History of the Marathat, Bombay, 1873, p. 168. 

t Chronxsta de Tistuary, vol. ii., p. 201. 

X This calcolation is rather exaggerated 

§ This error has been corrected elsewhere. 

K Nixamaloco, the Portognese eqnivalent for NizAm-nUMnlk. 

^ RidalcaO. another Portagnese designation for Adil KhAn. 
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north with another fort belonging to the Sydi,*** He stayed only 
one day at Chaul, sailing on the 23rd to the north. 

The next writer — the last as far as is known — ^who refers to Chaul 
before its fall, is Hamilton, who writes : " And two leagues to the 
south of Culabee (Col^ba) is Caul, a town belonging to the Portu- 
guese, whose river affords an harbour for small vessels. The town is 
fortified, and so is an island on the south side of the harbour, called 
Chaul Moar, which may be known five or six leagues off at sea, by a 
white church built on it. Chaul in former times was a noted place for 
trade, particularly for fine embroidered quilts ; but now it is miserably 

poor."t 

On the fall of Bassein in 1 739, Chaul was still in the hands of the 
Portuguese, but when the Marathas threatened to besiege 6oa it 
was surrendered to them as a sort of compromise.^ The MarAth^ 
gladly took it and ceased to trouble the 6oa people, but the unfortunate 
remains of the Portuguese armies, which were marching from Bassein 
and Chaul to Goa after the rains, were attacked by Khem Sanvat 
on the way, and numbers of them miserably perished. A writer 
in the Bombay Quarterly Review asserts that Chaul was delivered 
to the English for surrender to the Marathas. As his description of 
the events that followed the fall of Bassein is circumstantial and 
interesting, I quote the following extract from him :— 

*^ The Marathas, on being invited to propose their terms, showed 
none of that moderation which had astonished even their enemies at 
the capitulation of Bassein, but assumed the haughty tone of Oriental 
conquerors, and treated the prostrate Portuguese with indescribable 
contempt. At first they not only demanded the cession of Chaul, 
but also of Damaun, and insisted upon having assigned to them a 
portion of the customs at Goa, which they were to collect by station- 
ing a guard at the port, — thus hoping to insert the thin end of the 
wedge by which they would eventually obtain the whole of the small, 
but most fertile, territory. Captain Inchbird, however, having been 
deputed by the Portuguese, with the consent of the English Govern- 
ment, to treat for them, obtained for them more favourable terms, 
and induced their scornful enemies to show some forbearance. On 

• ChurchilVs Collection of Vayages, Lond. 1782, toI. iv., pp. 200-201. 

t A. Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies^ Lond. 1744, vol. ii., p. 243. 

X Lotquejo Hittorico de Qoa, Nova Gda, 1858, p. 51. 
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• 

the 14 th of October 1740, articles of peace were signed on behalf of 
Baji Rao, the Pcshwa, on the one side, and the Viceroy of Goa on 
the other. The Portuguese engaged to deliver up to the Mar&ih^ 
the forts of Chaul and Mahim, which were to be temporarily occupied 
by the English until the Maraihas should have fulfilled their part 
of the conditions by withdrawing their forces from Salsette in the 
Goanese province and Bardez. A brief delay occurred, in consequence 
of the repugnance which the Portuguese priests of Chaul felt for any 
measure by which the possessions of Christians would be delivered to 
heathens, and they seditiously excited their people to resist the 
transfer. Their own envoy, perplexed by their obstinacy, admitted 
that he had discovered in them * a malignant spirit,* and Inchbird, 
throwing aside all restraint, exclaimed in disgust, ' Surely such 
unheard-of villains and inconsiderate men are hardly to be met with !' 
However, this clerical opposition was hopeless from the first ; in 
November Chaul was delivered by the English to the Marathas, and 
all parties expressed themselves satisfied with the honourable manner 
in which the conditions of the treaty were fulfilled."* 

The treaty of the capitulation of Chaul was drawn at Puna between 
B41aji Baji lUo and the Portuguese Commissary, Dom Francisco 
Baron de Galenfles. Two copies of the treaty, one in Mar^thi and the 
other in Portuguese, were sent for his sanction to the Viceroy, Dom Pedro 
Mascarenhas, Conde de Sandomil, who was residing at the time in 
the territory of Goa. The former copy was despatched to its destination 
by the English General, Stephen Law, of the Bombay garrison. His 
letter accompanying it is dated the 2.5th April 1741. The treaty con- 
sists of 14 chapters. The 11th chapter of the Portuguese copy 
states : — "The city and Morro of Chaul shall be delivered over to the 
Maratha, with all the cannon and ammunition belonging to it. The 
gates of the city shall be garrisoned by English troops until the 
Maratha has evacuated the provinces of Salsette and Bardez (Goa). In 
the meanwhile the Maratha troops shall remain encamped at St. Jomd 
(St. John's Fields), one of the quarters of the city of Chaul. On receiv- 
ing intelligence that the Maratha has withdrawn from the provinces of 
Salsette and Bardez, the English garrison will deliver over to the 
Mari\tha the city and M6nro of Chaul, after making a list, with the 
assistance of a Maratha clerk, of all the cannon, powder and balls, on 
their delivery to them.*' 

• Bombay QHarierly Revicte, vol iv., p. 89. 
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The 3rd chapter of the MarAthi copy is as follows: — " The Portuguese 
shall cease their hostilities against the jurisdiction of Bassein, Salsette, 
Damaun, Belapur, Urrfn (Caranja), Revadanda (Chaul), and Corla 
(Morro). The same will be observed by us (ManUhas) in the pro- 
vinces of Salsette and Bardez, as well as in the Pragana Nahor, which 
shall be delivered over to Damaun, which latter place we will allow 
the Portuguese to possess as heretofore, without our ever molesting, 
disturbnig, or showing any hostility towards them." 

One chapter refers to the liberty allowed to the residents of the city 
of Chaul to remain in or quit the place with all the objects belonging 
to them, and the other to the assistance that will be afforded to the 
Portuguese in their contests with the Angria. Another clause binds 
the Marathas to defend the Portuguese when provoked to a ligat by 
Bouusulo (Bhonsle)," and vice versa. 

This treaty was at last, after obtaining the approval of the Goa 
Government, signed at Puna by Dom Francisco Barau Galenfles on 
the part of the Portuguese Viceroy, Pedro Mascarenhas, Conde de 
Sandomil, and Captain Inch bird on that of the English General, 
Stephen Law.* 

The iidiabitants of Chaul who professed the Catholic religion, and 
had means to do so, emigrated in successive bands to Goa, and 
those who had no means still remain (their descendants, of course) in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, living in the miserable hovels nestled 
in deep and beautiful palm-groves round K6rl^ and Revadaiida. 

Chaul fallen into the hands of the Marathas did not remain long in 
their possession. Amidst constant quarrels among themselves, an at- 
tempt was made in 1775, by an adventurous Frenchman named Chevalier 
Paillebot de Saiut-Lubin, who landed at Chaul from a French ship and 
went to Puna pretending to be an envoy from the Court of France, to 
negotiate for the surrender of Chaul and Revadanda or Lower Chaul, 
but he was discovered to be an impostor and his object defeated.f 
But even after the detection of St. Lubin the questiou of the cession of 
these ports to France was again under discussion in 1 7>^(i, as was, some 
time in the IJ^th century, that of the cession of Basse in to the Dutch, 

• Bohtiyn do Qovemo do EHado da India, 1874, pp. 172 and 176. 

t Grant DuflTs History of the Mahrattas, ut supra, p. 899 ; and Wilks* fftstorical 
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Dobois de Jancif^y's Inde^ Paris, 1845, pp. 442'448. 
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who greatly wished to establish a factory there. These facts point to 
both these rival nations after the fall of the Portuguese trying to settle 
themselves near Bombay, — as desirous to share, perhaps, in the pros- 
perous trade the English were carrying on in their settlement. 

In December 1802 the Peshwa Biiji Rao, on the army of Holkar 
pursuing him, put into Chaul, where he stayed some days and then 
embarked for Bassein. On his overthrow at last in 1818, Chaul and 
the districts around passed over to the British, in whose possession we 
find them at the present time. 

The present condition of Chaul is that of an obscure little village, 
included in the taluka Alibag of the Colaba collectorate. The 
population consists princi pally of Bhandarts, ParabAs, Bene-Israels, 
Musalmans, and native Christians. The Bhandaris often had their 
services recorded in the ollicial documents of the Portuguese of Chaul 
as very praiscworthv in tluMr contests with the Marathas and others. 
Some of the testiiiionial< jriven them by the Captains of the Fort are 
still in the pos«esi;io!i of their descendants. The Parabus appear to 
have settled in the lovility from a very remote time, and had some 
share in its ♦2:()vermiuMit. 'Fhov must have been characterized bv some 
local peculiiiiity, for a colo'iy of theirs having settled in Bombay in a 
lane parallel to tlie main n)ad of Kalbadcvi has been a sufficient raison 
d^ttrc io ilosi!j:Mate that locality ** Chaul Fddi,** and their whole tribe 
with the jKitronvniic uX Chavlkar* The Bene-Israels have settled in 
Chaul anil its vicinitv from time immemorial, while the Koukani 
Musalnians from their distinctly Arab physiognomy, seem to be 
descended from Mahomedan settlers in Saimiir, referred to by Masiidi 
and other travellers of the Middle Ages. 

The class of the native Christians is in all respects the poorest of all. 
I had occasion to meet only two of them. They had nothing striking 
about them cthnologically, except what I have already written on 
the native Christians of Bassein elsewhere ; but pathologically they were 
excellent specimens. 

Thus far the historical portion of my Notes. The facts relating to 
the Portuguese period from the day the factory of Chaul was erected 
— about the beginning of the sixteenth century— to its cession to the 
Marath&s in the middle of the eighteenth, are drawn up from so large 
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a number of chronicles and documents, both printed and manuscript, 
that it would but encumber the text with references and be a work of 
supererogation to cite them after each event recorded. I have, there- 
fore, beyond the chief authorities mentioned in the body of the work 
and in occasional footnotes, reserved for the end to refer in brief to the 
various sources from which I have culled my historical information, 
in accordance with the division of time during which my authorities 
flourished, so as to obtain all the important and accurate details from 
a contemporaneous writing. 

From the year 1448 to 1550 my authorities have been Barros* Peqa- 
das, Caspar Correa's Lendas da India, Felner's Subsidies para a His- 
toria, &c. These have been supplemented by the works of FernaO 
Lopes de Castanheda, whose narrative ends at the first siege of Diu 
in 1 538, and of Maffei, who stops his work at the death of Dom Joao 
III. in 1557. 

From 1550 to 1640 I have followed Diogo do Couto's Decadas, the 
hitherto published Vecadas of Antonio Bocarro, and Faria y Souza's 
Asia Portugueza — the latter written in Castilian, from which edi- 
tion of 1G74 I have translated select extracts and compared them with 
the translation of Captain Stevens reprinted in Kerr's Collection of 
Voyages. 

These authorities have again been supported by consulting the 
excellent compilations of Lafitau and Os Poriuguezes, as well as 
Chronicas, Vidas, Historias, and Archivos ; such as Historia das Ivqnisi- 
^oes. Chronica Sera^ca, Fida de D, Joao de Castro, Archivo Portu- 
gne: Orientil, &c. All these authorities, however, have, with few ex- 
ceptions, a style so replete with redundancies and exaggerations, that to 
prune here and retrench there has been not the least difficult part of 
my work. 

In some places where more elucidation was desirable, amplification 
has been substituted for curtailing. 

From 1640 downwards my chief authorities are Transactions and 
Journals of learned Societies of Portugal and other countries, too 
numerous to mention here. I must, however, particularize the CAro- 
nista de Tissuary, Institute Fasco da Gama, and Boletim do Governo 
do Estado da India, 

The accounts of Chaul by travellers at various times, which are 
laid under contribution, have been referred to the original sources at 
their respective places. 
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One word more. As the chroniclers generally differ much in 
narrating events, some recording facts which others entirely omit, I 
have dovetailed them together, and formed them into as continued and 
complete a narrative as possible, without allowing a single event of the 
least historical importance to ('haul to escape. 

Passing on now to describe the Antiquities of Chaul, we will begin 
with its fortifications. The Fort, whose circuit occupies about one 
mile and a half, is a fifteen-sided figure, its angles being formed by 
eleven bastions abutting in a semicircular outline from the walls, 
and four redoubts, which contain rooms large enough to hold a guard 
of twenty-five soldiers. Each of the bastions is, with the exception of 
one named Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross, dedicated to a saint, and is 
nanictl after him — Sam Pedro, Sam Paulo, Sam Thiago, Sam Jacintho, 
Sam Luis, Sam Diniz, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, Sam Josd, and 
Sam Jeronimo. The walls are of varying height, being from twenty- 
five to thirtv feet on the land, and from twenty to twentv-five on the 
sea side ; the disparity is owing to the land side being more exposed 
to the enemy's attacks than the other. The walls have generally little 
appearance of strength, although possessing in some places the support 
of ramparts and terraces on the inner side, which seem to be well 
devised for the purposes of both attack and defence. The grim 
old crenrllated battlements and embrasures of bulwarks, on which were 
mountcil as late as 172H fifty-eight pieces of cannon ranging from 
three-po'ind( Ts to forty-pounders, or from the diminutive swivels to huge 
mortars and basilisks, arc now i» a dilapidated state, the only relics of 
their fornuT £:reatness being a few rusty old pieces of ordnance lying 
about in utter neglect on the ramparts ; while the walls themselves 
bear to the present day, besides signs of the ravages of time, the marks 
of having withstood the effects of a raking fire from outside. Several 
of the guns, which were once in considerable number, were carried 
away by Dom Martim AflPonso to Malacca, and although Antonio 
Botarr«-. in \C)'M recommended to have them replaced, it appears that 
thi<^ a'l\iie was not heeded at all. In 172S, about a century after- 
vvar(l>. the f.ictor of Bassein, Andre? Ribeiro Coutinho, was sent by the 
(iovcrnment to inspect and report on the condition of the fort, and his 
recommendations to remedy innumerable defects about it seem also to 
have met with a similar fate.* The remaining guns were mostly taken 

T Chrrui^ta d^ lt<sHnru, Nova G«>a, 186(i, rol. i., pp. 35 and 59; and ala* 
v«jl. iv., pp. 17 et .ttq^. 
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possession of by the Marathas on their occupation of Chaul, who 
carried them away for better use elsewhere, leaving behind only those 
that were found unserviceable. 

The same factor, who otherwise eulogizes the fort as ** the most 
ancient, most celebrated, and most estimable fort of Chaul, which 
having been rebuilt by modern rules, and all- the military, usages 
punctually observed by the garrison, is now become the most impor- 
tant of all the other forts," finds fault with several parts of the fortifi- 
cations, and recommends especially to have the bastions Sam Jacinto 
and Sam Luis, with the intervening wall, repaired ; the adjoining moat, 
which was being rapidly filled with sand, dug up ; and a stockade 
planted on the sea side to oppose the tidal wave, which was undermining 
their foundations. The changes which Nature has since wrought 
are really remarkable. Places where the sea surf was then but slowly 
advancing have since been completely encroached upon ; the wall 
breached at five to seven different points along the beach ; and the 
tidal current placidly enters into the fort and washes away the foot of 
the ruins of the monasteries within, which are in imminent risk of 
falling. A few of the bastions and a large portion of the wall have 
within the last twenty years tumbled down, and in a few years more 
the remaining portion facing the sea will perhaps be hardly visible. 
The sands that were once filling up the ditch have now formed a 
hillock of their own, so that the enemy, if there be one, would 
require no scaling at all. Stepping up the sands would easily place 
him at the top of the wall. On its inner side this part of the wall is 
surrounded by a small bamboo thicket, which probably dates its origin 
from the Portuguese period, and was devised, it would appear, as an 
outwork, to have a counteracting influence against the enemy using the 
encroaching sands as ladders for scaling. 

The fort of Chaul has, like several others on the coast, two gateways, 
viz. a * Porta do Mar' and a * Porta da Terra,' or the sea and the land 
gateway ; the former having, besides, a thin wall a few paces in front 
to screen it from the river-side, and the latter, which bears also the 
name of * Porta de Casados,' or * married men's gate,* having the 
remains of a drawbridge over the ditch, which is now completely filled 
up with sand, although formerly it was broad and deep, encompassing 
the whole wall towards the land, and could be flooded at pleasure. 
Each of these gateways consists of two gates, viz. interior and ex- 
terior. 
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The southern gateway is situated on the northern margin of tlie 
Chaul creek, where is also tlie bandar. The first object that strikes a 
tourist on landing here is an enormous Indian fig tree {Ficu.n indica), 
which has nothing uimsual about it except its roots displacing and 
hiding some stepping-stones which have the appearance of liaving 
belonged to a pier which once led the way from the landing-place to 
the gateway of the fort. It appears that a jetty formerly stretched 
as far as the water's edge, on which, according to the testimony of 
Delia Valle, Careri, and others, people used to disembark by means of 
a wooden plank thrown as a bridge from their galleys. The tree 
appears also to be an ancient one ; for Lafitau, in his fantastic picture 
of the fort of Chaul, has not, apparently, forgotten to stick up just in 
the foreground a big tree, which is probably meant to represent the 
present Indian fig tree. 

The southern gateway has now the thin wall to its right-hand side, 
which once screened it completely from the river view, partly knocked 
down. A slab 4 feet 3} inches long by 2 feet 3} inches broad, con- 
taining the figure of a warrior in high relief in military uniform, with 
the insignia of the Order of Christ and with a helmet, is let into the 
remaining outer part of the wall, and was intended, it is believed, to re- 
present one of the kings of Portugal, with the scarcely discernible legend 
of six letters in two lines O I O A and TO at the foot — the remains, 
•perhaps, of the name of King Dom Joao or Dom SebastlaO, during whose 
unhappy reign this wall was built. The figure is now converted by the de- 
vout villager into the idol of Khandoba, his face besmeared with oil, and 
the head daubed over with a thick coating of red paint. An altar to the 
tulsi is raisetl just in front of it, which receives the daily offerings of flow- 
ers and rice, and shares them with the warrior's figure. That the figure 
of one of the Kings of Portugal, who in days gone by made every exertion 
in their power and spent millions from their treasury to abolish idolatry 
in India, should now minister to the superstitious propensities of the 
descendants of their former subjects, is a very humiliating reflection 
indeed. There is one consoling trait in this whole transaction, however. 
Vandalism though it may appear to the sober imagination of an 
antiquarian : some conscientious iconoclast has clearly knocked off the 
hands, ears, and nose of the saintly warrior, and made the facial surface 
as smooth as a slab of marble. So strong was the stigma attached 
to representations of living objects by the professors of Islam, that 
the most disreputable prince among the Mahomedans felt a scrapie 
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of conscience in showing even a tacit acquiescence in the naturally 
ignorant display of the rehgious zeal of the Hindus. Though politically 
conimendahle, their iuditference towards such an object would be repre- 
sented by their sanctimony as the mortal sin of encouraging idolatry ; 
hence this state of intolerance of these otherwise uncontrite individuals 
against innocuous images, resulting in the end in such irrational prac- 
tices as the hideous disfigurement of the warrior-sculpture at Chaul. 

The greater part of this outer wall is now demoHshed, only a small 
portion with a little oblong window above a well of water, and an open 
passage towards the west with the doorposts and lintel rapidly crum- 
bhng away, remaining. 

The exterior southern gateway is built of black basalt, and is sur- 
mounted by a crown and armorial bearings carved in the same stone, 
but now almost entirely overgrown with rank vegetation. It is still 
in a fair state of preservation, although devoid of the massive teak 
gates cased with iron bars and spikes which once existed there. 

On entering the gate the visitor finds himself in a little square area 
walled in on all sides except at the two gates. To the right is a stone 
2 feet 3 J inches long by 2 feet and 2 inches broad, let into a hole, from 
which it is half-loose. The inscription on it, with an artistic attempt 
at heraldic ornamentation consisting of three stars and a mace — possi- 
bly a coat-of-arms of the Cajitain of the fort at the time this wall was 
built — and the motto of .-/r^ Maria, grifia pfena, slovenly carved around, 
shows plainly enough that there is not only no excellence of epigra- 
phic art to be expected in this, as in other inscriptions of Chaul, 
but that they even fall far short in complying with the ordinary rules 
of caligraphy, especially in their absolute want of regard for the sense 
of the clause or sentence. 

It may perhaps be necessary to mention that this, as every other of 
the inscrij)tious of Chaul, is written in Portuguese. 

Here is a faithful copy of the inscription, which, like several others, 
was made by ]Mr. Ilearn (see phite A). 

Surmounting the interior gateway is observed the well-known 
D. Manuel's terrestrial globe to the left, three arrows in a sheaf to the 
right, and the Portuguese royal coat-of-arms in the middle, the whole 
placed under a Maltese cross of the Order of Christ. Each of these 
emblems is about 2 feet long by 2 J broad, and the circles about 2 
feet in diameter. The stones are mouldering to pieces, and being 
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covered by vegetation are not so distinguishable now as when seen and 
described by Mr. Heam, in 1 954. The globe denotes power, the broad 
belt which encircles it being intended to- represent the conquests and 
discoveries of the Portuguese throughout the world, and the three 
arrows tied together peace, which the Portuguese of Chaul had, before 
the building of this part of the fortifications, uninterruptedly enjoyed 
for thirty long years, which was an unusual occurrence in those 
troublous times. To the left are the remains of a staircase which once 
led, it appears, to the story above, which is now without both floor 
and roof. 

On the opposite side of this gate are two other slabs 1 foot G inches 
by 1 foot 4 J inches broad, with inscriptions. One is towards the east 
(see plate B), and the other towards the west (see plate C). On the 
latter side a rampart leads to a terrace, where are found some old rusty 
cannon sheltering many a venomous reptile. 

Having crossed the gates, the tourist has before him a scene which 
may be equalled, but not surpassed, by any of the ruined cities of the 
Portuguese on the coast, except the old city of Goa. A pretty large 
town surrounded on all sides, save where the sea has made some ugly 
breaches, by a high wall, regular though narrow unpaved streets, 
and huts of bamboo plastered with mud or cowdung and clay, and 
covered with a roof of palra-leaves and straw, ensconced in deep groves 
of trees, where many a carved stone and painted wood that once belonged 
to the Portuguese churches and monasteries is seen in grotesque patch- 
work. The natives of Chaul, like the modern Goanese and the medi- 
rpval Greeks and Romans, have found it cheaper to dig and carry 
away cut stones than to quarry them ; but, unlike the inhabitants of 
the Eternal City of the day, they will never learn to have a grand 
object in preserving them. 

At Chaul the material interests seem to have prevailed over the 
scientific, or the utilitarian to have got the upper hand of the artistic ; 
for on no other ground could the presence thereof the broken fragments 
of dispersed masonry be accounted for, as well as the heads of the little 
wooden cherubim with squint eyes, flushed cheeks, and elaborately 
curled wigs, which were once to be found in profusion in almost every 
village and handet, as they are still in some. All these things 
can suggest to the passing traveller no just estimate of the general 
strength and symmetry of the edifices wherein these fragments once 
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occupied not only a definite though subordinate place, but some of 
which must have doubtless had assigned them a distinguished place 
in the Roman Catholic altars of Chaul. The villagers' utilitarianism 
is displayed, moreover, in some places in so debasing a form as to 
make the wall of a church or monastery serve the same purpose for 
his own snug little square hovel, where three walls arc built of mud, 
and the fourth is part of a convent. 

One docs not meet at Chaul the indications of that power and in- 
fluence which is conferred on a city by years of prestige and tradition ; 
for Lower Chaul is, not unlike Hombav, a modern creation. It was 
first a low swampy ground reclaimed and converted into a town, and as 
such it soon took a high rank among the other numerous settlements on 
the coast. Its ruins, as the earliest Christian ruins, however, deserve 
special mention. They consist mostly of roofless churches and convents, 
and stately mansions of noblemen and merchants, embowered amidst 
pleasant gardens, now encumbered with the (/c6m of fallen edifices, and 
overgrown with wild vegetation ; lofty steeples soaring high in the sky, 
with arched belfries which once contained bells that sounded many a 
merry peal, now mute for ever — nay, the abode of the ominous owl, 
whose discordant screech simply adds to the desolation of the place. 
All these things have a melancholy interest of their own, which will 
make, I hope, the ruins of Chaul, for many a year to come, before 
they are quite swept off the earth's surface, a place worthy of a visit 
from Hombay excursionists, a class daily increasing in number. 

A little active imagination will not Aiil to bring life back again into 
this riiined scene of the former power and glory of the Portuguese, where 
are still to be found the relics of their past heroism and memorials 
of their dominion — now, alas, irrevocably passed away ! — and of their 
enterprises of jnety and laudable zeal for the spread of Christianity, 
which they prosecuted with all mediaeval enthusiasm. It would be 
easy, perha})s, to trace the footsteps of those who have, it seems, but 
lately deserted it ; to recall for a moment the ancient aspect of the 
city ; to rcclothe the altars and walls of churches with their usual 
lively drapery, as thev stood before the devastations caused as much 
by the sacrilegious Marathis as by the leaden hand of Time ; to 
fill again the desolate naves and aisles with the sound of the grand 
Gregorian chant ; and to impart to it that historical interest which, 
more than architecture itself, strikes the mind of the beholder with 
admiration and awe. I have often, while gazing on these ruins, felt 
VOL xii. 17 
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llie necessity and fancied that the apphcation of the words of Mr. 
Dyer on Pompeii to Chaul — to compare for a moment great things with 
small — would not be entirely inappropriate. " If the romantic fictious 
of the Middle Ages," says that writer, *' could be realized, which tell 
of mirrors framed with magic art to represent what had formerly passed 
or was passing in distant parts of the earth, the happy discoverer 
might soon make his fortune in this age of exhibition.'* * 

Chaul, long before Bassein rose to be ** the capital of the North,*' was 
the principal entrepot of trade of the Portuguese in this part of India, 
as well as their chief naval station and arsenal. It was also a place from 
whence numerous missionary expeditions started almost every year, 
and was visited by many celebrated generals and saints, notably Affouco 
d' Albuquerque on his way to Aden, and St. Francis Xavier en rovtf 
to Bassein, and whose presence more than once hallowed its soil. I 
have already said enough of the i)rolonged sieges, naval encounters, 
and other actions, in which, thougli engaged with hordes of the enemy 
who tried their best to crush it, the civic honour and the military repa- 
tation of Chaul until its ultimate downfall remained unsullied, k 
settlement so famous in the Portuguese annals could not easily escape 
the patriotic mind of the author of the great national epic, who in 
several stanzas refers to it as connected with only those events or 
thrilling episodes which display the heroic side of his country- 
men's nature and happened during his lifetime. He has thus immor« 
talized the sad occurrence of the death of l)om Loureuco d' Almeida at 
('haul, and the exi)loits of Il'/itor d i Sylveira in the great naval en- 
gagement which took j)lace in its neighbourhood during the governor- 
ship of Lopo Vaz de Sampayo, in the two following stanzas : — 

t XXIX. 

Mas de Deos a cscondida providencia, 
(Que elle so sabc o bem de que se serve) 
O ])ora onde Cbforco nem prudencia 
Podera haver, (pie a vida Ihe reserve. 



* T. 11. Dyer's ro.npcH, Loiul. 1807, \\ 2. 

t XXIX. 

Jiiit God's hirldon prudence known a.lnnr 

lc> llinisi.'ir for Ili.s wise |)ur[)()sort intended, 

Sliall placi? Iiini win ro »ir) i5tiin;'*ili or pnidcncn^ of his own 

yiiull avuil, lii.: life i • ..m'.t, d'.'>;ni'jd 'o '.»'.- c-i'.l«:d. 
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* Em Chaul, ondc em sangiie e resistencia 
() mar todo com fogo e ferro ferve, 
Lhe faraO que com vida se na?> saia 
As armadas d'Egypto o de Cambaia. 

LX. 

E nai) menor de Dio a fcra frota, 
(^le Chaul temeni dc grande e ousada, 
Fara co* a vista so perdida c rota 
Por Heitor da Sylvcira, e destrocada: 
Por Heitor Portuguez, dc qucm se nota, 
(Jue na co8ta Cambaia sempre armada 
Sera aos Guzerates tanto dano, 
Quanto ja foi aos Gregos o Troiano. 

Luiz de Camocas' Lusiadasj Cauto X. 

Now groping among the ruins, where there is still enough, in spite of 
what the Vandalism and cupidity of the natives could do to remove 
them, to repay for the trouble of the search, it is impossible, not- 
witlistanding, to resist the first impulse of indignation at the culpable 
neglect with which the ruins appear to have been formerly treated, and 
at the havoc wrought by the natives, more so than by the destructive 
action of the weather or the prolific pipal tree. The display of bad 
taste, moreover, in daubing with red ochre and oil every striking piece 
of sculpture or masonry that pervades the whole desolate city, is really 
painful to behold. 

Going now along a circuitous street flanked by low fence-walls of 
cocoannt gardens, and encumbered here and there with debris of ruined 



* In Chaul, where under firo and blood shall Ocoau j^roan, 
And boil beneath two powerful armadas blended, 
Of E^rypt and Cambaya, in desperate strife ; 
Figbtinj^ while able, shall the hero lose his life. 

LX. 

And not the less to Dio shall the fierce fleet. 
Which Chaul shall also fear as bf)Id and graud, 
Do by its sole appearance, when these are beat 
By Hector da Sylveira, vsiuquished out of hand : 
The Portuguese Hector who must yet prove so groat 
Along the Cambayan coast, where he shall plan 
Aa much mischief to the 'luzerats he shall seek, 
As the Trojan formerly wrought unto the Greek. 

—The L\isii>l, 
Translated by Lieut. -Col. Living«?tonc Mitchell, Kt., D.C.L., l^oud. 1851, 
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buildings, a street that in its outline much resembles the tortuous 
course of the C'haul creek as it meanders througli tlie extensive valley 
fringed with cocoanut trees and other palms, one is led at last to the 
eastern or land gate. Half-way between the two gates, where the street 
approaches the wall, a breach in an arched door about ten feet wide 
has been effected, through which the traffic from the bandar passes in 
a curved Hue to the north-eastern part of the district. 

The land gateway, like its sea counterpart, has two doors, interior 
and exterior. The latter is half buried in sand, leaving the lintel still 
risible, where a crown and a few other royal emblems carved in 
alto-reltevoy with an oblong vacant space for the insertion of an inscrip- 
tional stone, is observed. The inscription has disappeared ; but it may 
be identical with the one discovered by Mr Hearn in IH.') I in the Agent's 
bungalow at Colaba, whither it had been carried from Revadanda 
some eight years before, ami which is 2 feet 2 J inches long by 2 feet G 
inches broad, broken horizontally into two unequal parts. The stone 
eventually found its way to the Museum of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, where it is now lying. (See plate D.) 

In the month of May 1808 a translation of this inscription by the 
Rev. Joseph Poli, S.J., was read at the monthly meeting of the 
Society. Itninsthus: — 

** This work was made during (in the lapse of) the year 1636 (5?) ... 
and at the beginning of 163r», being Captain of this fortress of ChauP* 
(here the Father adds a footnote stating that Chaul is at Mahim 
close to the bridge) *' Joao de Thobar de Velasco, and was taken as 
Patron of this city the glorious Father St. Francis Xavier, of the 
Society of Jesus."* 

This translation, as was to he expected, was found fault with by 
Mr. J. H. da ('unha Rivara, Chief Secretary to the Goa Government, 
who sent his own translation as follows: — "This work wa.s made at 

the end of the year 1635 and at the beginning of 1636, being 

Captain of this fortress of (Miauj, Joao de Thobar de Velasco, and was 
taken as Patron of this city the glorious Father St. Francis Xavier, of 
the Society of Jesus.'* 

* 

The above translation was acrom|)anied with a note correcting the 
misstatement made by the Jesuit Father Poli, thus:—** Chatil is not a 
place at Mahim close to the bridge, but is situated on the coast 23 



• Jour. Pom. Br, h. As. Soc.^ vol. ix., p. xlrii. 
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Musalmun plan after the Portuguese had destroyed the first fortress. 
It is, though strong, of no great size or height compared with many 
hill-forts, and derives certainly its whole importance from its position. 
Nor could it possibly have held the garrison described by some of the 
chroniclers at any time, although a considerable auxiliary force could 
have lain outside it, as stated by Diogo do Couto and others. It is 
nevertheless a very striking monument of the Portuguese, and unlike 
anything else in the district. 

The fort stands on a narrow ridge of the rock which stretches across 
the mouth of the river opposite to the fort of Chaul, and is completely 
surrounded by a strong wall. The Water Battery, named Santa Cruz, 
lies lowest of all the works, and vessels of over fifty tons must enter the 
river almost within pistol-shot of it. Inside the wall there arc two 
other walls crossing the ridge at the top, each being protected by 
towers and bastions, and dividing the whole virtually into three differ- 
ent fortresses. The bastions arc seven in number, and, like those of 
Chaul, were dedicated to saints, whose names engraved on them are 
still faintly visible. The names of Sam Thiago, Sam Francisco Xavier, 
Sam Pedro, and Sam Felippe, over both the bastions as well as gate- 
ways, are still legible, others being entirely worn out. There is, besides, 
a bastion about the centre, with a parapet all round ; this, being the 
highest, was named by the Portuguese baluarte cavalleiro. On the 
north side the hill slopes gently down to the water's edge, and this 
slope, being enclosed, like the rest of the rock, by the fortified wall, 
forms a broadway, which is also crossed by walls and bastions, 
and ends at the bottom in a wide level space. Here were the quarters 
of the garrison of the Cuirass, or Water Battery, above noticed. On 
the most prominent point of the hill stood a large cross, and there are 
still existing in the highest part of the fort, close to the ruins of a 
magazine, the remains of a chapel, which in 1G34 had only the chancel 
of stone and mortar, the nave being built of bamboo mats and palm- 
leaves, and the roof thatched with straw, while that of the chancel 
was tiled. It appears that, later on, the whole of the chapel was 
built of stone, the walls of which are still standing, although now 
entirely roofless, and the sacred precincts converted into a cattle-pen. 
There are, besides, the ruins of a large rain-water cistern, which, 
according to Diogo do Couto, dates from the Mahomedan period. 

The following was the garrison of the fort of the Morroy with their 
corresponding military pay : — 
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One captain 60,000 rcis a year.* 

One constable 50,000 do. 

Fifty soldiers, who were altogether paid. . . 2,7/2 xcrafms. f 
Ten do. who had only provisions, ' 

amounting to 288 „ 

A chaplain, or a priest, who used to be supplied by the neighbouring 
city of Chaul, to perform mass in the chapel of the Morro every Sunday 
and holyday, had five larinsX for each mass. The garrison had be- 
sides at their service a passage rowing-boat equipped with seven rowers, 
including the muccadam, each rower being paid at the rate of five 
larinM and a maund of rice a month, the muccadam having double 
the amount of both money and rice. The hire of the passage-boat was 
three xerafins a month. Then the cost of maintenance of the Morro 
fort, excluding the expense of ammunition and provisions, repairs and 
improvements, and masses said in its chapel for the souls of those 
who had died in the fort, amounted to 3,426 xerafins, 3 tangas, and 
20 reis a year. 

Of inscriptions in the fort of the Morro there are only three 
remaining. One is placed over a doorway in the centre and highest 
part of the fort, about 400 feet above the sea-level. (See plate G.) 

The armorial bearings at the top of the above inscription consist 
of the Portuguese quinas in the centre and seven castles around, the 
whole being surmounted by an ordinary cross upon a disproportionately 
long pedestal . 

There are two other inscriptions in this fort : one is situated over 
the principal entrance, and the other is over an altar in the chapel 
before described ; but both are worn away and illegible, and even the 
process of estampape or rubbing would not, I believe, be as successful 
as the eye has been. 

The fort of Korle is still in a perfect state of preservation, with the 
exception of an outer wall on the eastern slope, which has almost dis- 
appeared. Its situation on a hill is, however, so favourable to its preser- 
vation that the fort, it is presumed, will probably be standing quite 
perfect when not a vestige of Chaul or Rcvadanda is remaining, owing 
to the encroachments of the sea, and other causes before adverted to. 

* One ihoiisaDd rois aro equivalent to rupees two, annas two, and pie» four, 
t A xfirafivi is equal to about half a rupee ; so is a pardao. 
I Each lariin was worth ninety rcis. 
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There is another remarkable change in this fort which remains to be 
noticed, aUhough in no way affecting its integrity and preserva- 
tion. The names of Christian saints, after whom the bastions were 
named, have all been changed into Marafcha names. The last Maratha 
commandant of the fort, a Wanjari by caste, who died a few years ago, 
must, like his predecessor, have wrought this nationalization of 
Portuguese names. A very large gun belonging to this fort is said 
to have been given as a present by the English Government to the 
Habshi of Jinjira, from thePusanti Burj, or South-East Bastion. The 
Patil family of Korlo still worship the remaining guns once a year, as 
they worship every material and mortal thing there, from the red-ochred 
idol to the bat-haunted cavern. 

Returning once more to the ruins of Chaul, the first object to attract 
one's attention is the gateway which leads to the stately enclosure, half 
palace half fortress, which was the house of the captain of the fort, 
one of its apartments being set aside for the tronco, or jail. This was 
the first building constructed in Chaul, and is often named * the Chaiil 
Castle.' It was first erected as a factory in ITilO, and when fortified 
in 1521 was set apart for the captam's residence, the factor being 
lodged in a private house rented by the Government specially for that 
purpose. The gateway has the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
two conspicuous niches on cither side over the entrance, and the royal 
arms of Portugal and the Maltese cross in the middle, carved in 
alto-relievo, the whole being surmoimted by an ordinary cross. The 
whole facade is ornamented with designs of more or less artistic merit, 
and is flanked by two little obelisks on the sides. The figures of 
the saints have been sadly injured either by rough weather or by still 
rougher natives, and in a few years more there will, perhaps, remain no 
traces of them. 

The garrison at the fort of Chaul varied constantly, in accordance 
with the exigencies of war and peace. In 1/28 it consisted of 
three companies of C2 men each. The fortified camp of St. John, 
outside the wall, was also garrisoned by companies of the same strength, 
and equipped with nineteen cannon. It had, besides, an auxiliary force 
of 23-4 Bhandarls who were paid four xorafins, or nearly two rupees, a 
month. Although poorly paid, the Battalion of the Bhaudriris, as it 
was called, proved a valuable aid to the Portuguese in many a pitched 
battle, and especially in their contests with the Angria and other 
recalcitrant neighbours. The service rendered to the State by this class 
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of mercenaries was duly appreciated by Viceroys and Captains of 
Chaul, whose testimonials on rags of mouldering paper are still pre- 
served as inestimable heirlooms in many a Bhandari family of the 
district. Two of these, with facsimiles of the signatures of Dom 
Rodrigo da Costa dated the 13th July 1711, and of Caetano de Souza 
Percira dated the 21st January 1737, are published by Mr. Hearn.* 

The fort of the Morro was garrisoned in 1634 by 50 soldiers, increased 
to 130 in 1728, besides a detachment which was daily sent from the 
opposite fort of Chaul. The Captain or Governor of Chaul, usually 
a nobleman of the Bang's household and appointed by him to that 
important post, was the head of the settlement, and as such had a 
large estahlishment under him paid by the State. Some of the appoint- 
ments are now obsolete and deserve to be recorded. Their salaries 
were paltry sums, and every officer, from the highest to the lowest, was 
paid in Portuguese reis, one thousand of which, in round numbers, 
are equivalent to a little more than two rupees. There arc only two 
printed documents besides some manuscripts existing, from which we 
glean the following information. One of these works was written in 
1554, and is entitled Tombo da Est ado da India, f by Simao Bote- 
Iho, and the other was written in 1 634 by Antonio Bocarro, and styled 
Livro dcLB Plantas das Fortalezas da India.X Although there are 
some discrepancies — occasioned, doubtless, by the long interval of 
almost a century which elapsed between the two writers, — they agree 
tolerably on the main subject of appointments in each of the miHtary, 
civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical departments, and their respective sal- 
aries. Here is the salary list : — 

The Captain 400,000 reis a year. 

His Naik 600 „ a month. 

His two Naffars and fifteen peons § . 300 „ each „ 

His Oriental translator 600 „ „ 

Three torch-bearers, usually African 

negroes II one pardao each a month. 



• Colala Report, ut supra, pp. 66 et seqq. 

+ Suhsidios, ut supra, pp. 126ei scqq. 

X Chronista de Tissuary, vol. iv., pp. 19 et seqq, 

§ This number was by the celebrated financier Martim Afibnso de Soaza 
reduced to nine, and in 1631; there were only eight. 

II The number of torches and the maunds of oil were eventually reduced to 
two, 
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Three maunds of cocoanut oil for the 

torches 3 tangas a inaand,or aboat 

6 annaa. 

Six bombardiers 1,200 reis each a month. 

The gatekeeper of the fort, whose pay, 

at first 7,200 reis per year, besides 

his military pay and allowances, was 

eventually raised to 15,600,, a year. 

Next to the Captain, the Factor was the grand teigneur of Chaul. 
His establishment was as follows : — 

The Factor, who was also an Alcaide 
mor, or police magistrate 100,000 reis a year. 

His two clerks, at 30,000 reis each 60,000 „ „ 

(This number was eventually reduced to 
one). 

His Oriental translator « 7,200 „ „ 

Nine peons (this number was in 1634 
reduced to four) 300 „ eacba month. 

Two torch-bearers, also negroes 1 pardao each ,» 

Two maunds of oil. (The maunds, as well * 

as the torches, were reduced to one.)... 3 tangas a maond. 

The 'Almoxarife dos Almazens,' or re- 
ceiver of customs. (This appointment 
was eventually absorbed into that of 
the Factor, without any further in- 
crease of pay) 20,000 reis a year. 

His clerk (eventually abolished) 15,000 

Constable of the Fort had at first 24,000 

reis, raised to 30,000 

' Sobre-rolda,' or chief of the night- 
watch department 18,000 

* Alcaide do mar,' or sea magistrate (also 
abolished) 12,000 

Tinoeyro, besides his military pay and 

provisions 21,000 

It is not clear what the duties of this last high functionary were, but 
that he was found to be more ornamental ihaii useful, and that at last 
the sinecure was suppressed, there is every evidence in the docnmenta 
above quoted firom to prove. 
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The Administratioii of Justice had the following staff :— 
One 'Ouvidor* or judge 100,000 reis a year. 

One • Meirinho* — a sort of bailiff, or an 
officer to apprehend criminals and 
serve summonses, &c 15,000 „ 

His six peons 300 reis each amonth 

The 'Alcaide da cidade,' or police 

magistrate 15,000,, „ a year. 

His six peons 300 „ „ amonth. 

The * Tronqueiro,* or jailor, raised from 

7,200 to 15,600,, „ a year. 

One maund of oil for do 3 tangas a maund. 

The Qoyemment also contributed for the 
monthly rent of a house for the Factor 
eight patacoons of 360 reis each, the 
total being 34,560 reis a year. 

But to go back once more to the description of the ruins. Half-way 
between the southern gateway and the newly-made breach in the wait 
towards the land side, the yisitor finds himself confronted by the 
magnificent ruins of two churches. The highly ornamented fH9ade of 
Corinthian columns to the left are the ruins of the Church of the Jesuits, 
while the thin wall with the friezed and columnar porch to the right 
are the only remains of the ' Matriz ' or Cathedral standing. This stately 
building has almost entirely disappeared, every square yard of the 
available space being now occupied by cocoanut and other trees. 

The ' Matriz' was one of the earliest ecclesiastical institutions of 
Chaul. It was built soon after the conquest ofBasseiain 1334, by that 
indefatigable Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto, of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. He built it on the eastern margin of the river, and 
named it • Igreja de Nossa Senhora do Mar,* or * Church of our Lady 
of the Sea.' It was then a small church, but became by degrees the 
centre of a considerable parish, and was affiliated to the Church and 
Convent of the Franciscans, which was dedicated to St. Barbara. 
Some time after, the connection between the two ceased, and the 
' Church of our Lady of the Sea' was increased in dimensions, assum- 
ing at last the proportions of a Cathedral, and was then raised to the 
dignity of * Matriz* or ' Se ' of Chaul, as it was styled. 
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Some of the travellers have mistaken this Sd for an extrammral 
chiirch> when the Sc ought to he always placed, from the nature of its 
foundation, as in all fortified cities of the Portuguese in India and else- 
where, within the walls. Pietro della Valle, who visited this church in 
1662, says of it : — '' Scesi, che fummo in terra, poco lontano dalla casa 
della Dogana, che sta fuor delle mura, la prima cosa ch' io vidi, fu la 
Chiesa maggiore, b Cathedrale, che pur fuori delle mura st^ su la riva 
del mare," &c.* John Ogilhy, who wrote in 1670, refers to Chaul 
in his English Atlas, and as his short description of the harhour and fort 
of Chaul appears to have heen principally drawn from the accoimts of 
Yarthema and Delia Valle, he falls into the same error as Della Vallc 
in saying that the cathedral was situated on the margin of the river, 
outside the walls. This misstatement may perhaps have arisen from 
there heing, besides the two principal gateways, a postern on the river- 
side, through which the population outside the fort could easily com- 
municate with the cathedral within the wall. This postern was a 
little behind the Custom-house, or Toll-house as Ogilby calls it, the 
latter being always placed outside the wall, about the very spot where 
the modern dingy httle Custom-house is situated. Ogilby, however, does 
not rest contented with copying this erroneous statement of Delia Valle» 
who in other respects is admirably accurate. He must add some- 
thing new of his own. So he informs his readers that the '* Morro di 
Ciul*' means in the Portuguese tongue "A member ofCiul"; but 
Morro simply means a hillock.f 

The following list of salaries and other disbursements and charges 
paid by the State in connection with the Cathedral is extracted from 
the before-mentioned documents. There being no bishop at Chaul, 
the vicar of the cathedral, with the exception of the episcopal func- 
tions, which were naturally denied him, was to all intents and pur- 
poses the head of the ecclesiastical establishment of Chaul. 

The vicar 20,000 reis a vcar. 

Four " beneficiados" or canons 12,000 „ each. 

One treasurer 0,000 „ a year. 

Two * meninos do coro* or choir-bovs. . 400 ,, each a montlu 



• "Tho momont wo landwl at a short distanco from tho Custom-honBo, which 
is outsido tho walln, tho first thin^ I saw was tho Great Charch or Ciithedral, 
which is also outsido tho wall, on tho sca-shoro."— Vianffi, ut nnpraf vol. ii., jx iii., 
p. 131. 

t Ogilby*a Ei^li^h Atla*, rol. i., pp. 243.2U> 
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Two maunds of wax for candles 1 4, 400 reis a year. 

„ „ of oil for lamps 4,320 „ „ „ 

One candie of wheat for wafers 1,860 „ „ „ 

"Wine for masses 4,320 „ „ „ 

Palm-leaves, &c., for the ornaments of 

the church on festive occasions 2, 1 00 

It appears that in later years the above 

five items were brought under the 

heading of ''servi^o da sachristia," or 

the vestry service, and reduced to... 37,400 
Eight surplices to the above-mentioned 

eight members of the cathedral 

were usually presented to them on 

Easter Sunday, at the outlay of ... 300 

A few yards behind the space once occupied by the building of the 
Cathedral are the ruins of the " Misericordia." This was an old 
Portuguese charitable establishment under the management of a reli- 
gious brotherhood named "a Irmandade da Misericordia." The docu- 
ments relating to its first hitroduction into India are now no longer 
extant, the oldest being a provision of the Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
dated the 18th June 1532'*' ; although tradition ascribes its foundation 
to the great Affonso dWlbuquerquc in the year 1514, with all the 
rights and privileges belonging to a similar institution in Lisbon after 
the pattern of which it was instituted in Goa. From the latter place it 
soon spread over every important settlement of the Portuguese in India. 
That of Chaul is one of the oldest of the kind, and had an hosj)ital 
and a chapel, as is usually the case, attached to it. The State con- 
tributed annually the following sums of money and articles of food, 
&c. for its support : — 

Thirteen candies of rice — in pardaos 506, tanga 1, and reis 20. 

To the hospital, including the pay of one physician, one surgeon, 
and one barber — pardaos C)66j tangas 3, and reis 20. 

In time of war the allowance was increased to 2,000 pardaos, on 
account of the larger number of admissions into the hospital, as in 
the year 1546, when the second siege of Diu brought crowds of the 
wounded and sick to the hospital of Chaul. f The Chapel of " the 

* Bo»qufjo Uistorico dc Goa^ by M. V. d'Abrcu, Nova Goa, 1858, pp. 175-17G, 

t Subsidioff ul aupray p. 121). 
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Misericordia," which was first in the charge of the Franciscans, cven- 
tuallj passed over to the Jesuit Fathers on their landing at Chanl* 
where they won the reputation of good nurses to the sick and excel- 
lent comforters to one's troubled soul, and thus gained a number of 
contributions to build their own church, as we shall see hereafter. 

The ruins of the ** Misericordia" consist now of a few mouldering 
walls mercilessly invaded by the rank Tegetation, which makes its 
approach repulsive, and of an underground apartment which was pro- 
bably the store-room of the hospital in connection with it, but now 
the abode of a great many offensive creatures. The visitor who would 
find out the place has simply to ask the natives where the ' MUr€ or 
' Misri Koff is ; for such is the phonetic degeneration to which the 
sublime name of ' Misericordia' has now been reduced. 

Opposite the ruins of the ' Matriz,' on the other side of the main 
street, are the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits. Its front 
resembles, mutilated as it is, the fa9ade of the church " de Santo 
Nome" (Holy Name) at Bassein, or the church "de Santa Ff 
(Holy Faith) and that of " Bom Jesus " (Good Jesus) at Goa, all of 
which were built after the model of the mother-church of the Jesuits 
in Rome. The Jesuits' church at Chaul was dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul, and was built in 1580. We arc told by the Jesuits' chief chroni- 
cler in India* that as early as lf)52 St. Francis Xavier was requested 
by the pious inhabitants of Chaul, who already had the Franciscans and 
Dominicans among them, to found a Jesuits' College there ; but as only 
thirty Jesuits were then in India, and the saint was desirous of multiply- 
ing, as he was wont to say, ' missions rather than colleges,' the request 
could not be complied with. The saint sent them in his reply the 
following characteristic bit of advice : — " It is not so good to have many 
persons engaged in one fortress, as to have many fortresses given ta 
the missionary work of one man."f However, the efforts of the 
Chaulese to have the Jesuits among themselves did not cease until they 
actually had them, although not without some opposition from both 
lay and religious bodies. The Jesuit chronicler thus narrates circum- 
stantially all that happened at the time the Jesuit missionaries were first 
introduced into Chaul. He tells us that in 1580 two Jesuit Fathers 

* Orients ConquUtado, by Pe. Francisco de Soaza, Liaboo, 1708, vol. il, p. 
156 ei seqq, 

t Rsmmo Jffiitorica da Vida d$ S, Franeueo Xavier, hj F. N. Xavier, Nova 
Goa, 1861, p. 179. 
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and two Brothers were sent as missionaries to Chaul. The names of 
the Fathers were Pe. ChnstoTa5 de Castro and Pe. Miguel Leitad. The 
names of the Brothers are not known, for which the author expresses 
his great regret, it being *< desirable," he says, *' to have the names of such 
able coadjutors in that mission duly recorded ;" and the omission, I dare 
say, is really to be regretted. On their arrival at Chaul these missionaries 
were soon placed in charge of ' the Royal Hospital of Misericordia ' — 
as it was styled, the one above mentioned, to minister both spiritual and 
bodily solace to the sick and wounded there. - This their truly pious 
work soon attracted to them the sympathy of the inhabitants of the 
city of Chaul. The Fathers were besides in the habit of preaching, 
every Sunday and holyday, in the chapel of the 'Misericordia.' 
Their sermons were so highly appreciated that crowds of people flocked 
to listen to them. 

In the * Matriz ' or Cathedral they were not allowed to preach by 
the jealous members of other religious orders, who had long settled 
themselves in Chaul, and considered this to be a privilege appertaining 
to priority. B ut this, like every other short-sighted policy, was suicidal. 
The right of exclusivism was defeated in its purpose by the people 
crowding to the chapel of the 'Misericordia' to hear the Jesuit 
preachers, either for piety or novelty's sake, the other churches — and 
especially the Cathedral — being left empty. The consequence was 
that the Jesuits were at last allowed to preach also in the Cathedral. 
The fruit of their preaching was so profitable that they resolved 
to remain at Chaul. This was bad news for those who did not 
like their presence in the city, and unfair means, such as the stop- 
page of provisions that had been given them daily at the hospital, 
were soon had recourse to in order to compel them to abandon 
the place. In this object, however, their enemies did not succeed, for 
the moment their provisions were stopped D. Jeronimo de Mene- 
zes and his wife. Dona Maria de Castro, came forward to supply 
them with their own provisions, which were, the chronicler says, a 
great luxury to them, and in this comfortable state they continued to 
carry on their ministrations until in the month of July, on the day of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the Jesuits were invited by the Prior of the Domini- 
cans to preach in their church. The invitation being accepted, the 
Father Christovad de Castro preached an excellent sermon, explaining 
to the immense auditory assembled there the institution of the 
Society of Jesus, and entreated them to contribute their mite towards 
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the erection of a residence for the Jesuits. The effect of the preach- 
ing was magical. No sooner was the sermon over than contribu- 
tions began to pour in from all sides, and the Captain of Chaul, Dom 
Fernando dc Castro, son of Dom Garcia de Castro, alone, contributed 
a large sum, and promised to bequeath to them his valuable library 
in Evora, which eventually on his death was divided between the 
Jesuits' college in that town and their residence at Chaid. In a 
very short time the church was built, which was then followed by the 
building of a college, which was attended by above three hundred 
alumni. The number of the Jesuits was increased from two to seven, 
and their collegiate institution divided into two sections— the upper, 
which taught Latin, logic, theology, &c., having 40 boys on its roll ; 
and the lower one 300, in which the rudiments of Portuguese grammar, 
music, and Christian doctrine were taught. 

The Kings of Portugal made to the Chaul Jesuits many valuable 
donations and conferred on them high privileges. One of these was to 
receive every year five hundred ducats from the customs, but as these 
duties were not collected, for several reasons, until the year 1633, as we 
shall see hereafter, the grant was exchanged for a daily pension of 
one larim, a silver coin worth ninety reis, to each of the Fathers. The 
decree of this exchange of allowance is dated 11th May 1607, before 
which year they were paid, it appears, five hundred ducats from the 
Royal Treasury. They were, besides, the builders of a great portion of 
the Chaul fortifications, and this was not quite a profitless work. 

Among the subscribers to the fund for building the church and school 
of the Jesuits, which latter was some time after raised to the dignity 
of a college, are found the names of the Viceroy, Dom Luis d'Athaide ; 
Dom Jeronimo de Menezes, brother-in-law to Padre Christovao de 
Castro ; Jorge Neto, and several others. Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, 
the Commander-in-Chief in the siege of 1571, made a donation to the 
chiurch of two thousand pardaos, the interest of which was destined 
to be applied to the repair and maintenance of the church, a fund 
which was known by the Portuguese under the name of **Fabrica da 
Egreja." But the principal contributor was Sebastiao Phito, Knight of 
the Order of Christ, whose portrait is still to be seen in the convent 
of ' Bom Jesus' at Goa.* 

Several other facts in connection with the church and convent of 
the Jesuits at Chaul are mentioned in detail by their chronicler, 

• Vida de S, Francisco Xavier, ut supra, p. 180. 
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Pe. Francisco de Souza, but the limits I have assigned to these " Notes" 
prevent me from drawing further from so rich a fountain of historical 
facts. There is one fact, however, which deserves special mention, and 
that is the church and college of the Jesuits of Chaul were under the 
immediate superintendence of the Jesuit church and college at Bassein.* 
In later years, about three-quarters of a century before their expulsion 
from the Portuguese dominions in 1759, the Jesuits at Chaul suffered 
great losses. The English Government seized their lands on account 
of their being active in promoting the views of the Sidi during the 
invasion of 1 688. 

Of the ruins of the church and convent of the Jesuits at Chaul 
there are at present only the handsome facade already referred to, 
and a few low walls surrounding a garden where wild plants now grow 
thickly, but signs are not wanting of its having once contained some 
choice fruit and flower trees, for which the Portuguese Jesuits had 
earned once a really . enviable reputation. Among the remnants of 
those trees I observed the guava {Paidium pyri/erum), the rose-apple 
(Jambo8a vulgaris)^ the custard-apple (Anona squamosa), the jack- 
fruit {Artocarpns integri/olia), and several others. 

The natives of Chaul point out to the visitor the ruins of the church 
and convent of the Jesuits as * St. Paul the Small' and ' St. Paul 
the Great,' the former being the church, and the latter the convent 
and the college ruins. 

Leaving now the remains of the buildings of the Jesuits, and 
proceeding on northward along the main road as far as the recently 
made arched breach in the wall, about ten feet wide, and then turning 
to the right, the visitor is shown by the village cicerone into a little, 
dark, square room overgrown with rank vegetation. In one of the 
comers of this room a door leads to an intramural gallery which is 
almost blocked up by debris, and is disagreeably tenanted by that spe- 
cies of bat {Rhinolopus tridens) which seems to take special delight 
in living in desolate places, such as the tombs and the recesses 
and chambers of the pyramids of Egypt, and also find a congenial 
retreat in the caverns of Chaul. The villager does not know the use 
of this little labyrinth ; but there is no doubt it had some military 
purpose of attack and defence for its object. 

* I mast here acknowledge with gratclTul thanks the assistance I have derived 
from the notes and extracts, some of which were expressly made for me, by the 
Rev. Theodore Hanser, S.J., whose zeal in studying the chronicles of the reli- 
gious order of which he is an ornament is really commendable. 
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Then going along the road that runs parallel to the wall, and turning 
to the first street to the right, the visitor is confronted by the ruins 
of a church and convent, of which the farade and the helfrv arc still 
preserved, but the walls lowered to form a fence to the cocoa- 
nut trees which now occuj>y the former nave and aisles of the church. 
This was the Church of tiie Augustms. The chancel is still trace- 
able, but the little oval niche over the altar, the sacrarium, is now broken 
into a round hole for an irrigation ))i))e to tit in ; and, to make this sa- 
crilegious oj)eration still more shocking, the jUMlestftl, which once evi- 
dentlv served to hold a cross close bv, is now c<m\crted to the use of an 
altar to the fnl^i. Hut in this the Portuguese have merely met with 
a tardy retribution for what they did in their own days with the llnidii 
temples. 

By the side of this church is now a new Hindu temple, with its 
indispensable dipamiihars or ll^ht pillars, having an o]d jnjmf tree on 
one side, and a well of water, to the bottom of which leads a still well- 
preserved flight of stone steps, on the other. 

But to return to the Church of the Augustins. This order was the 
fourth that came to (Joa. Thev came iirst in l.")"'-, under the sruidance 
of their Provincial, Fr. Antonio da Paixao, and it was not until 1 .J87 that 
thev had a branch of their church and convent at Chaul. This 
church was erected in the latter vear bv Fr. Luis dc Paraiso, under 
the invocation oiXossa Senhora da Gracru or *()ur Ladv of Grace,* 
and their convent contained from twelve to sixteen monks, including their 
su|)erior, which number in the last century dwindled down to only two. 
In 1841, when Chaul was taken |)ossession of by the Marat has, this 
was one of the best-|)reserved buildings, and they were not slow to take 
advantage of the circumstance, occuj)ying it the moment they en- 
tered the Virgin Fort, the Metz of the Portuguese in India. The State 
used to contribute an annual pension of ^00 xerafins to the Augusti- 
nian convent at Chaul, besides several other donations, and the monks 
were apparently leading a very easy life on them. 

A little in front of these ruius are the remains of the Court-house 
of Chaul. It must have been a large buildiiig, and its Owr/V/or, or 
Judge, was elected by the people of Chaul, — a privilege which was 
conceded to them, after the fashion of that enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of (joa, in 16!) 7. 

The duties and right** of this obsolete order of judicial functionary 
are grai)hically described by my learned friend ^)cnhor Abranchet 
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Garcia, one of the Judges of the High Court of Goa, in the histituto 
Fasco da Gama, vol. iii., p. 16*2. 

Then going to the end of the street are observed, close to the sea- 
beach and ahnost parallel to the promontory of the ]M6rro, the ruins 
of the Church and Convent of the Franciscans, which played always so 
conspicuous a part in the numerous sieges that the city of Chaul 
underwent. This was^ fortified convent, and some of its cloisters still 
remaining are remarkable for their castelline appearance. This was 
after the Matriz, the earliest church and convent of Chaul, built by 
that remarkably active Franciscan, Fr. Antonio do Porto, under the 
invocation of St. Barbara. It was the next in chronological prece- 
dence to their church and convent in Goa, which was built soon after 
the conquest of that place in ir)10. That of Chaul wajs built in 1531, 
and the church of N. Sra. do Mar, which was eventually raised to be 
the Matriz, was, when a mere parish church, subject to it. 

The Franciscans were the second religious order that came to 

India after the discovery of the Cape route. On the first expedition 

of Vasco da Gama two monks of the order of * the Blessed Trinity,' 

by name Rodrigo Anues and Pedro Covilham, were, at their own request, 

brought over to India. The former died at Melinde, and the latter 

while preaching on the shore of Calicut was murdered by the natives. 

Then Pedro Alvares Cabral brought with him in 1500 nine secular 

priests and eight Franciscans, whose rtames were Henrique Alvares. 

the Superior, F. Gaspar, Francisco de Cruz, SimaO de Guimaraes, Luis 

de Salvador, F. Massen, Pedro Neto, and the Brother Joao de Victoria. 

They had vnth them as interpreter the Jew Gaspar de Gama, of 

whom I have spoken more at length in my Historical and Archeeolo- 

gical Sketch of the Island of Angedioa, ut sitpra. 

These Franciscans j)reached at every place they touched at on their 
way to Calicut. At (iuiloa, on the African coast, they had a narrow 
escape from being murdered by the savages, several of them being 
badly wounded. In the island of Angediva, where Cabral first landed 
on Indian soil, thev are said to have made twentv-two converts. 
At Calicut three of the Franciscans were killed, and F. Henrique 
severelv wounded. The latter after his recovery returned home to 
inform the King of the state of religious affairs in India. He was 
made Bishop of Ceuta, and then of Evora, where he died on the 24th 
September 1532. From that time, year after year, every fleet that 
came to India brought from Portugal a certain number of these Fran- 
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ciscau missionaries. The fleet under the command of Joa5 da Nora, 
and that under Vasco da Gama on his second expedition, had a pretty 
large numher of them. On their arrival in India these Franciscans 
met their four fellow- missionaries who had heen left hy Cahral, two 
at each of the stations of Cochin and Cannanore, on his way to Europe. 

But to write the Franciscan Chronicles, very interesting though 
they arc, is not within the scope of these " Notes." 

Xow the only striking object amidst a vast mass of ruins of the 
Franciscan church and convent at Chaul that exists at the present 
day is the tower, which, it appears, served for the double purpose of a 
church steeple, and of a beacon for ships entering the harbour. It is 
about 96 feet high, and the natives, to express their admiration of its 
height, name it Sdtkham, or the * seven-storied.' The staircase of the 
steeple has been removed, and there is now no means of access to the 
belfry, from which a most delightful view might he obtained of all the 
ruins around and the beautiful scenery in the background. The 
tower threatens to fall down, and its top is now a little forest of the 
prickly pear {Opnntia vulgaris), and other parasitic plants, which seem 
simply to hasten its decay. In spite, however, of the invasion of all 
these enemies of its security and duration, the * Satkhani' has been for 
more than three centuries there on the sea-beach ; the waters have 
encroached upon the walls surrounding it ; but notwithstanding the 
periodical wave at the spring-tide enters there and almost washes its 
foot, it still bids fair to weather the storms of many years to come. 

The arched roof of the church has now fallen in, and the heap of 
debris, which is many feet high, would perhai>s, if removed, disclose 
many a grave- stone of no little local interest to the history of Chaul. 
I had, however, no time nor inclination to excavate. This church 
when \isited by Mr. Ileani in 1 Si 7 ** was perfect, and there were 
many little figures standing out in relief from the roof — for instance, 
those of the Crucifixion, the Ascension, and Incarnation ; " but in 1854, 
when his Report was written, it was " completely choked up with ruins." 
Mr. Ilcarn then thought, and rightly, that *• b2fore long they (the 
ruins) will all disappear, and cocoanut plantations and Bhandaris' 
houses will ri?e in their stead. Even now," he adds, ** it is becoming 
a famous nursery for cocoanut plants, owing to the place being so well 
protected by walls from the strong south-westerly winds during the 
monsoon/'* ^Ir. Ilearn's prediction has been fulfilled, and the things 

• Colaba Report, p. 113. 
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that he saw are now no longer there. The principal arched door, 
for instance, ** with an aperture in the wall agreeing in size with the 
stone" which " was lying in the Agent's bungalow," and is now in the 
Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, does not 
exist. The inscription had, like the other stone above referred to, 
the deciphering abilities of Father Poli bestowed upon it, and his 
decipherment then, not unlike the other, was found faulty and corrected 
in the same way as the other by Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara.* The 
stone, which is 5 feet 1 1 inches long by 2 feet 2 J inches broad, is 
broken longitudinally into three unequal parts (see plate H). 

This inscription testifies to the tow made by King Dom Joao IV. 
of Portugal in the Cortes in the year 1646 to defend by all means in 
his power the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, for which 
purpose a decree was passed with an order to carve such inscriptions 
in every city and fort of the Portuguese in India. That of Diu is in 
Latin .f 

The Franciscans of Chaul had from the royal treasury 371 xerafins 
and 3 tangas for the purchase of the following articles : — A candie of 
wheat, 6 candies of rice, 2 packs of sugar, 50 dimities, a certain amount 
of linen, 6 maunds of butter, 12 do. of cocoanut oil, 7 do. of wax, 2 do. 
of raisins, 1 maund of almonds, ^ do. of dry plums, and 6,000 reis 
for medicines.^ 

Now turning from the west, where the ruins of the Church of the 
Franciscan friars arc situated, towards the south, one meets the ruins of 
the Church and Convent of the Dominicans. The area occupied by the 
ruins of this church and the adjoining monastery is immense, but of 
the ruins the only part recognizable is the chancel and a portion of the 
steeple, all the rest being a hideous mound of rubbish. 

The Church and Monastery of the Dominican friars were built in the 
year 1549 by Fr. Diogo Bermudes, under the invocation of *Our 
Lady of Guadalupe.' The Dominicans, who came first to India in 
1513 and landed at Goa, did not build their church and convent there 
until the year 1548. Fifty Dominicans were once brought by Affon^o 
d' Albuquerque's fleet, and placed in charge of the first wooden 
church bmlt by Albuquerque in St. Thiago's fort at Cochin and dedi- 

• Jott*-. Bo, Br. R, As, Soc, and Chronista de Tissuanjf ut supra, 

t See Inscrip<;oes de Diu, by J. II. do Cunha Rivara, NoTa Goa, 1865| p. 28. 

X Chronista de Tissuaf]/, vol. iv., pp. 20-21. 
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catcil to St. Bartholomew. However, although built one year later 
than that of Goa, theirs was the richest and most extensive priory at 
Chaul, containing between thirty and forty monks. It had also a no- 
viciate attached to it, the novices being elected under the careful 
scrutiny and searching inspection of the Prior, and after obtaining 
special permission from their Vicar-General at Goa. The Govern- 
ment used to grant them yearly the sum of 904 xerafins for buying 
the following commodities : — 23 candies of wheat, 8 do. of rice, two 
barrels of wine, and 7 cantaros (a kind of pot) of olive oil. They had 
also 60,000 reis in cash. 

Governor Duarte Menczes gave to this order tlve privilege of 
electing from among themselves the Piij de Chrislaos or Pater ChrU' 
tianorum at Chaul, whose business it was, besides many other things, to 
take care of the neophytes. Juvencius explains all these functions in 
short thus : — ** Pnccst rei Christiana; promovendae, Christianos jam 
factos fovet, et omnem dat operam ut ad Christum alii aggregentur."* 

The office of the Pater Christ ianoruiit^ was, like the IMisericordia, 
to be found in almost every one of the numerous settlements of the 
Portuguese in India. But it was not confined to one religious order. 
It was given to several of them at different places : thus the Jesuits 
had the field of Goa and Cochin exclusively for themselves ; Salsette 
and the island of Caranja were given to the Franciscans ; Negapatam 
to the Augustius ; and, lastly, (Miaul, Diu, and Macao to the Domi- 
nicans. This was a dangerous appointment, and the indiscreet zeal 
of many of the Patres Christ ianorum often led them into unseemly 
affrays. The State used to contribute 20,000 reis a year towards 
the maintenance of this dignitary at Chaul. 

But to return once more to the ruins. The next object to attract 
one's attention is a little chapel, scarcely larger than a vestry-room ; 
but it is now well known as a site consecrated by many a Roman Catholic 
pilgrimage. This place has been rendered famous as the residence of 
the great missionary iSt. Francis Xavier during his stay at Chaul. 
II is numerous biographies are silent on the dates on which he visited 
Chaul ; but it appears that during the three visits which he paid to 
Bassein he must have halted at Chaul. The fact of his having resided 
there is, however, })Iainly recorded by an interesting IK tie tablet 
of white niarhle, emblazoned with a coat-of-arms, about 4 feet 



* See Juvcaciiii' r^nf-.'i.i: lii^tQii'^ '^ "'. Jt^t*. tome II. ivl atinuin 15G0. 
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* 

I iuch long by 2 feet 9 J inches broad, with an inscription. It would 
be far better to have this slab removed to one of our Museums, 
if not carefully looked after, as the natives are allowed to do whatever 
they like with the ruins ; and this was also the opinion of Mr. Hearn. 
(Sec plate I.) 

The author of the Oriente Conqnisfailo informs us that this chapel 
was built by contributions of the inhabitants of Chaul, that every 
Friday a Jesuit Father used to say mass in it, and that on the octave 
of the feast of the saint a solemn mass, with the accompaniment of 
music and a sermon, was performed, all the expense being defrayed by 
the senate or municipality of Chaul.* 

Close to this was another small chapel dedicated to St. Ignatius, 
but it has now entirely disappeared. 

The space of ground ia front of the chapel of St. Francis Xavier 
and the southern gates on one side, and the gate of the Captain's palace 
to the eastwainl on the other, was once occupied by almazens, or store- 
rooms ; it is now but a vast cocoanut garden interaiingled with some 
fruit trees and much rank vegetation. 

Thus far the intramural public l)uildings, or their ruins ; besides 
which arc the remains of numerous private mansions and houses, whose 
outlines are barely trapeable, their sites being now almost entirely occu- 
pied by cocoanut gardens. Among the extramural buildings the first 
j)lace deserves to be assigned to the C'ustom-house, the establishment of 
which began to be talked about in the year I.")8r>, but it was not con- 
structed until 1 G',y3, It was situated in just about the same place as the 
present little Custom-house, to the right of the southern gateway. 
That buildhig was however, much more imposing in appearance than 
the modern one, which is no better than an ordinary police chauki. 

Although the average revenue yielded by the customs at Chaul hardly 
exceeded the expense first incurred in mamtaining it, the custom-house 
having been established too late to be of any great use, when the trade 
at Chaul was declining, still it yielded a pretty good sum. But there were 
other sources of revenue from which a constant supply to the coffers of 
the King was derived. Deducting all expenses, the budget showed 
annually, until the year 1G3 1, a balance of about 27,000 xerafins, which 
was sent to the royal treasury at Goa. To enter into details would 
be contrary to the design of my ** Notes ;" but the reader will find 



Couquista, I,, Decada i., p. 95. 
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them in the Siibsidioa para a Historia da India Fortvpuesa, pt. ii., p. 
123 et seqq,, and in the Chronista de Tissuari/, vol. iv., pp. 33-35. I 
give, however, only a risum^ of it in the footnote below.* 

The other ecclesiastical buildings extra muros were the churches of 
St. Sebastian, St. John, and A Madre de Deus, or * the Mother of 
God.' 

• Before the Custom-house of Chaul was established several articles of trade 
were taxed, as well as a certain class of professions from which almost all the 
revenue was derived, besides the tribute of 7,000 xerafins paid by the Kizflni. 
Chaul being, unlike Bassein and Damaun, a settlement that depended more on 
the sea trade than lauded property, it was entirely supported by the yield of 
those taxes. 

The traders from Ormuz and Cambay at Chaul 

used to pay annually 700 patacoons. "^ 

„ revenue from opium, &c., as well as hangue 

and soap, amounted to 5G0 

„ ,, „ the bazAr (this tax was by I). 
Joao do Casti^o, during the Cap- 
tainship of Vasco da Cunha, 
ceded to the Chaul Municipality 



Each pa- 
tacoon of 



as a remuneration for their >the value 

help to the State during the of 360 

siege of Diu, subject to the ap- reis. 

proval of the King % 335 „ 

„ „ „ from brokerage and weight 

of merchandize 3,330 „ 

„ „ «, tobacco, which was until lately 

a royal monopoly 9,714 „ 

,, „ „ urracaXf or spirit distilled from 
palm juice, which was once 
given, at an insignificant quit- 
rent, as a reward for her rela- 
tives* service to the State, by 
theViceroy Francisco Maecaren- 
has, to Dona Catherina de Cas- 
tro, daughter of Dora Garcia do 
Castro, but the King would not 
sanction such an arrangement. 
This tax yielded in 1593 more than 2,250 pan- 
daos of 4 larins each, and in 1634 1,000 
patacoons. (See Archivo Porttiguez Oriental^ 

fasc. 3, pt. ii., pp. 393 and 470-477 

The revenue derived from shroSfl at Chaul 

amounted to 450 „ 

There was, besides, a tax called Gtutru/uav, which 
was paid by n gambling-house for the African 
slaves, but D. Joao do Castro suppressed it 
as immoral. 

The King had also some revenue derived from grouod-ront, such as the 
rihcira (dockyard), cordoana (rope-yard) ; but, as no ships were built here, 
these places wore eventually given over for a mere nominal rent, during the 
Captainship of Francisco da Cunha, to officers to build houses on, subject to 
certain rules. See Archivo, ut supra, p. 503. 
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The Church of St. Sebastian was built about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It was situated somewhere between Upper and 
Lower Chaul, but there is no trace of it now. The vicar of this church 
had from the royal treasury 30,000 reis a year, besides the sum of 
12,000 reis for vestry expenses. It was neither a rich nor extensive 
parish. Fryer informs us that when in 1675 an English embassy was 
sent to Sivaji, the ambassador, together with two English factors, em- 
barked on a ' Bombaim Shebar, ' and, *' about nine o'clock at night 
arrived at Choui, a Portugal city on the main, into which he could 
not enter, the gates being shut up, and watch set ; so that they pass- 
ed this night in the suburbs, in a small church called St, Sebastians^ 
and the next day about three in the afternoon receiving advice that 
Sivaji was returned to Rairee from Chiblone, departed thence to Upper 
CAoul, a town belonging to the Rajah, about two miles distant from the 
Portugal city," &c.* 

The Church of St. John belonged to an important parish. Its vicar 
had the same pay and emoluments as that of the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian. Its ruins are still visible. 

The church of " A Madre de Deus " was the centre of a rich and 
large parish. It was in charge of the Capuchin friars, who had, besides 
emoluments and revenue derived from parishioners, 7,300 reis under 
the heading of mesinhas da hot tea, or medicinal drugs. This church 
is now in ruins. The only church that forms a nucleus of a small 
community of native Christians at the foot of the Korle promontory 
is dedicated to ** Our Lady of Carmel," and appears to be a recent 
building. There is also one small chapel, outside the fort, dedicated to 
^ * A Madre de Deus,' which is at the same time a cemetery. It is a very 
poor httle chapel, of the size of an orJ!*: ry vestry-room. 

The other remains of the Portuguese in Chaul are three inscriptions, 
which require yet to be noticed, although they are insignificant. One 
is that of a gravestone, on which are the following nine words : — " Se- 
pnltura de Luis Alvares Camello e de sens herdeiros," i.e. " The grave 
of Luis Alvares Camello and his heirs." It is found in the house of a 
Bhandari, who uses it to sharpen his knives on. 

• John Fryer's A Neiv Account of East India and Persia, Lond. 1098, p. 77. 
Elsewhere this traveller writes : — " In whose opening arm, that is, from Choul 
Point to Ba^ein [two famous cities belonging to the Portugah) some 30 leagues 
distance, lie those spots of ground, still disputable to which side to incline," 
&o. And again — " Bombaim is the first that faces Choulj^* which indicates that 
even in Fryer's time Chaul was an important place : p. 62. 

VOL. XII. 20 
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The other inscriptions are on two bells. The one runs thui ;— 
" AO PR' DEIANR DE 1720." TransUtion :— ••The let of Janu- 
ary 1720." 

This bell is now in the Mamlatdar's Kacheri at Revadan^/L 

The other bell has the date of 1739 a.d. engraven on it, and the 
following inscription in Latin, surmounted by the monogram I.H.S. :— 
"Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum." It is now in the temple 
of Ambabai or Mahfllakshml at KolApur.* There are reasons for 
supposing that this bell was carried away by the Mar&ihas from one of 
the churches of Chaul to Kola pur. 

The antiquities of Upper Chaul,or Chaul Proper, are of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. There is not a single Christian inscription there, all the 
ruins belonging either to the Hindus or the Mahomedans. 

The Hindu antiquities consist mostly of temples and tanks. There 
are no inscriptions or copper-plates to trace their origin or foundation, 
but there are legends in hundreds about gods which are recorded in 
their puritntiSy and piously believed by tlieir votaries. Two or three 
traditions about the foundation of the defunct citv, and some of the 
buildings of temples there, are really worth translating from amongst 
a large mass of manuscripts in Sanskrit and Marathlf which I hare 
been able to collect. 

One of the traditions is to the effect tliat in the Dvdpara Tuga the 
name of this place was Champavati, J when the king was called Xagara. 
His successor, Pithora Raja, had a minister by name Chava, who, 
having murdered the king, established his own rule, and changed the 
designation of ChampAvati into Chaul. This name, again, on the 

• Major D. C. Graham's Sfaiistical R^ort of the J'rincipalitt/ of Kolhapoor, Bom- 
bay, 1854, p. 319. 

t I am indebted f )r the collection of these MSS. to the diliprent c»ro of 
llessrA. Eshvaut F. Danaito and Kc&ba/rao MMbavrao, the latter anatireof 
the place. 

I I have already given diflfercnt corjoctnral meaning of this word ; there 
is one more, which, although not so plausible as the others, it may be worth 
while to f^ive as well. In Kf thiAv/!d '* the people along the shores nse a 
peculiar fi<>rt of net for catching fish, called champa. It is made of dx 
sticks 3 feet t» inchen in length, all seen red at the upper end ; the net is fasten- 
ed to the lower end of the sticks, and it is spread like an nmbrella when 
ready for use, and covern a circle of six f«M?t in diameter."— J^i a r. Bo, Br, R, 
At. Sor., Tol. v., p. 114^ May not the mannfacture of this champa at Chaul hare 
given it the name of ChampATati ? One cannot tell whc :her in olden timaa 
there was any fibbing in Chaul.. but at pre. ont, since the city ooce so &mooa 
has ahrivelled up to a small village it has beoome a fishing Tillage. 
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conqaest of the place bj the Emperor of Delhi, was changed into 
MamalS Mortezabud, a name that is said to be still found recorded in 
various ancient manuscripts and records in possession of the natives 
of the district. 

The ancient city of Chaul was divided into sixteen equal parts, 
called pdkhddyaSf or rows of buildings separated by paved alleys, and 
were named thus : — 

Out of these the three 
pakhadyas of Dakhavada, 
Murada, and Dod were ced- 
ed to the Portuguese. At 
the present day the Fort of 
Chaul has for several pur- 
poses been marked out into 
forty diflerent gardens, and 
named in Marathi. There 
are, however, some traces of 
the Portuguese language 
among them, though sorely 
mangled. Such names as 
Sam Pal Diul (Igreja de 
Sam Paulo) , Misri or Misri- 
Kot (Misericordia), Padri 
Vigar (Padre Vigario or 
Matriz), Manel Coterel 
(Manuel Cortereal), Ales 
Perer (Aleixo Pereira), Mam 
Gonsal (Sima(5 Gonsalves), 
and several others, are 
derived from the names of 
the Portuguese, who were 
probably in former times 
owners of those places. 

The tradition continues that when the Portuguese applied for a 
piece of ground to build their factory, the sovereign of Chaul granted 
their application, provided the space ceded did not exceed that 
covered by a certain number of cow-hides, a system of mensuration 
that really admits of equivocal interpretation. The consequence was 
that the Portuguese were not slow to profit by so vague a formulation 



1 Fakhil4ya or Pakhitdi Prathama. 

Mokhava. 
Veshvi. 
Dakhavada. 

• 

Bolav^. 
Tudal. 

• 

Usave. 

Murada. 

■ 

Ambepuri. 

ejuri. 
Kopart. 
Peta. 
Bhovasf. 
Zivadi. 

• 

Dod. 

« 

KasabS. 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
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14 
15 
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of the grant ; they got the desired number of cow-hides, cut them into 
thin strips and then measured the ground, thus occupying an amount 
of land that far exceeded what was originally intended by the donor. 
The sovereign of Chaul got alarmed at this usurpation, but the Portu^ 
guese stuck firmly to the letter of the gift, which could not be revoked. 
This is the way they invent history in India, and that is, moreorer, 
the credulous silliness with which it is recorded in the papers in my 
possession. We know better ; the cession of Revadanda to the Portu- 
guese had nothing to do with cow-hides. 

The ground thus acquired by the Portuguese occupied, we are 
told, the following pdkhddyasy viz., Dod, Dakhavada, and Murada. 
The tradition docs not stop here ; it goes on to assert that these facts 
are recorded on the foundation-stone of the fort of Chaul, a name 
that was then given to it by the Portuguese, and changed into 
Revadanda on its occupation by the Mara thus. 

The old city of Chaul, the hahars or Hindu chronicles tell us, had, 
besides 360 tanks and 360 temples, 1,600,000 public buildings and 
private mansions. This is another instance of the fondness of the 
Hindus for multiplying objects, as they have done their gods, whose 
number now exceeds the whole population of the globe. But how to 
account for the disappearance of this immense number of buildings ? 
They inform us that in the year 1513 of the Salivahana era a fisherman 
by name Parasubhagela, a native of Kolvan Salsette, conquered Chaul, 
and the war that he waged with that object, and which lasted for a 
long time, caused the destruction of all these buildings by fire, &c. 

The temples of Chaul were really numerous, and of these twelve are 
dedicated to ^iva, nine to Visliuu, seven to Durga, eight to Ganapati, 
eight to Bhairava, an incarnation of Vishnu, and four to different 
Rhhis. 

» 

Those dedicated to Siva are named thus : — 

1. Sac'iramana. 7. Namesvara. 

2. Somesvara. 8. Muradesvara. 

3. Revanesvara. j 9. Haresvara. 

4. Am rites vara. 10. Sidhesvara. 

5. Vaijanatha. 11. Malesvara. 

6. C'ivalesvara. 12. Kasivisvesvara. 
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Those dedicated to Vishnu are the following :• 



1. Kesara Narayana. 

2. Lakshm! Naravana. 

3. Madhava NarAyana. 

4. Sandara NarAyana. 

5. Narasinha NarAyana. 

Those dedicated to DurgA are : 

1. Champavati. 

2. Siteladevi. 

3. Bhagavati YekaTirA. 



6 . Trivikrama Narayana. 

7. Udara NArAyana. 

8. Sfirya NArAyana. 

9. Adhya NArAyana. 



:). KalAlagi. 

6. HingulzA. 

7. Chatursiti. 



6. ChintAmanivinAyaka. 

7. Hari Ganesa. 



4. PadamAvati. 
The temples dedicated to Gaiiapati are as follows ; — 

1. SidhivinAyaka. 5. Tri Ganesa. 

2. DhundivinAyaka. 

3. MukhyavinAyaka. 

4. BodhyavinAyaka. I 8. SamayaharavinAyaka. 

The following are dedicated to Bhairava, an avatdr of Siva : — 

1. Kalahhairava. 

2. Adyabhairava. 

3. Samayasidhabhairava. 

4. Budhabhairava. 



5. Ilatabhairava. 

6 SivabhairaTa. 

7. Dinabhairava. 

8. KolAtabhairava. 

Places, or rather hermitages, dedicated to Rishis are : — 



1. Kapilamuni. 

2. ^akuni. 



3. DatAtrayamuni. 

4. Yadnyavalkyamuni. 

Several of these temples and hermitages are no longer traceable ; 
but the following are not only existing, but are renowned places of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus : — 

1. RAmesvara. I 4. Kudesvara. 

2. Malesvara. | 5. HingulzA. 

3. Sidhesvara. ' 

The temple of RAmesvara is mentioned in the Mangesha Mdhdt- 
my a,* a section of the Sahyddri Khanda of the SkandaPurdna, It is 

* ^^f^^PnTT «5^'ift^fSrrf:i TOT ^^ r^T^?^ snrnr tTT^ ^ II Ml 
II ^ II H*Hm^ f^inJMHr^f w{[^^ I ?nr j'iRPi'iTrr: *H*rjqw^ T?vr. lun 
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therein recorded that Siva having heen laughed at hj P^rrati for 
having lost a game of saripdta in EailiUa, his paradise, in the presence 
of several of her maid-servants, the god became so annoyed that he left 
her company and went to a place where the river Kfishni meets the 
Vena. He lived for a considerable time there, and to commemorate ' hia 
stay his liiiga was established,' which in after-years became famous as 
Sangamesvara, or ' lord of the junction of the two rivers,' a place 
that is considered to b6 holy, and is resorted to by a great many 
pilgrims.* 

The legend then adds that Siva lefl Sangameivara for* the Bhaigava 
Kshetra, or the Koi'ikan Proper. PArvat i, who was all the while anxious 
to meet her husband, followed him to this place ; but Siva had in the 
meanwhile left for Champ^ivati. Now there is no doubt that the con- 
nection of places so close to each other as Sangamesvara, Bhargara 
Kshetra, and Champavati points out the last as the modem Chaul. 
Siva lived for a very long period at Champavati, and during his resi- 
dence caused a llhga of his, by name RAmesvara, to be placed in 
it, whence arose the temple which still exists there. This is, tbeut 
one of the three Ramesvaras, which are celebrated places of worship in 
India, viz., one between Ceylon and Cape Comorin, mentioned in 
the lldmdyaria and several Puranas; the second near the frontier 
of (^oa, between the latter territory and the British district of Carwar ; 
and the last that of Chaul. It is said that around this temple there 
are three kundas dedicated to the three Vedic elements, vayu^ a^it, and 
parjyanya, or air, fire, and water, 

Pietro della Valle has \e(t us a description of this temple of Raroei- 
vara at Chaul as it was in his time, and given a plan of the building with 
its tanks and other works around. It is a faithful representation of 

Another M&hfttmya, by namo Jfanjuleh-ara MAh&tmya, chap. 2-Tf» lf» 
ST» \ — X— al«o refers to the tomple of Bfimesvara at Chaal in the following 
ftioka?, the purport boing that K£i^bava, i.e. MmH himsolf, was the god who 
firdt establiAhod the lio^a or pliallu<) called R/imt-svara, that tUUthehauB a 
place of pil^rima^^e is S(ml-«avin|j:, and that to all the best and greatest iirthas 
io the world the Rjmatirtha oxceld. 

Here follows the text : — 

* A notice of some inscriptions of this place bj the Hon'ble B4o Siheb 
y. K. Mandlik is foand in the Jour. Bo, Br. ft. A». 80c., toL n., pp. 101 #e s#9q. 
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what it is at the present day. This is at least the one advantage of the 
Hinda conservatism. While the changes and innovations going on 
in European society have upset the Portuguese government of Chaul, 
and reduced to ruin its numerous and excellent buildings, the Hindu 
temples of Upper Chaul are still left in a good state of preservation, 
and, what is more to the purpose, are preserved in just the same state 
as they were found centuries ago. 

But to return to our Ronian traveller : he informs us that having 
Started on the 2nd December 1624 for what he calls Ciaul de riba, 
or Upper Chaul, he visited on his way to it the Bazar, Mahomedan 
mosques, Portuguese gardens, and Hindu temples. Close to the Bazar of 
Upper Chaul he saw a large tank which he names lanU Aare Naph^r, 
probably the Tank Nagersi, which is still extant. Then he relates 
that he visited several of the Hindu idols in Chaul, among which he 
mentions that of ZagndanLd, another name for Durga, which he 
takes care to inform his readers is the same as Lek%emi (Lakshmi), 
wife of Vishnu ; then the idol of Amrikt Suer (Amritesvara), which, 
he tells us again, is identical with that of Mahadeva, the round stone 
phallus. He then refers to the different temples of NArnyana, and at 
last to that of Ramesvara, which he says is '* the largest, and the 
principal among all others." He describes its tank very minutely, and 
the figure of an animal which is called, he says, in Canara Bas8uand 
(Basva), and Nandi in Chaul, i.e. the bull of Siva.* 

The celebrated tanks of Upper Chaul, which are still in a good state 
of preservation, are the following : — 



1. Bhavale Tale or Tank. 

2. Giryachi. 

3. Sarai. 

4. Kajl. 

5. Narayana. 

6. Shahacht. 

7. Jannavi. 



8. BhivalS. 

9. Sharali. 

10. Majid. 

11. Khabald. 

12. Tragaris. 

13. Nagersi. 



Some of these tanks have their own curious legends ; for instance, the 
tank of Jannavi, which is said to be very deep and to possess the magic 
power of dissolving the bones of cows, which disappear the moment 
they are thrown into it. 

■^m ■ -■ ^1 I ^M ■■ ■ I , 1 ■ ■■!■■■■ II ^^ ^ — 1-^ — * 

♦ VicLggi di Pietro della Valle, Venetia, 1667, vol. ii., pp. 410 et teqq. 
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Another curious thing about these tanks is that there is one whicb 
is supposed to contain milk, and is hence called ' Dudhali ' ' or milky 
tank.' 

Other objects of antiquarian curiosity about the place are the ydtraa 
or fairs held in honour of the Hindu gods. These are as follows : — 

1. Shripanta, a place where a ydtra or jatra is held every year on 
the 14th of the mouth Margasirsha Sudha, which corresponds to a date 
between September and October. 

2. Sribhagavati, a place where a feast for nine days, called 
Nahuratra-utsdha, is held in honour of the goddess after which the 
place is named, once a year, in the month of Asvina ^udha, corre- 
sponding to a date between July and August. 

3. Sri Rameswara, where also 'yearly, on the I. 5th of the month of 
Karttika, about the phase of the new moon, an illumination is made in 
honour of Krishna. 

• 

Where the temple of Hingulza is situated on the slope of a hill is a 
kunda, or small square well, built under that goddess's dsana or seat. 
The belief is that when fruits or flowers are thrown into this well 
they go direct to Kusi or Benares. There was an old ptpat tree {Fieua 
reliffioaa) near this place, which was supposed to have always had leaves 
of a golden colour. It is now quite dried up. This is now the 
great place of worship of the Khole tribe.* 

The remaining object of worship is a Sona Champaka tree {Miehelia 
Champaca), each of whose flowers is said to weigh exactly one toll, 
or three drachms. In connection with this flower there is a legend 
current among the people to the effect that the Kalalagl Devi, whose 
temple is at Chaul, was so fond of this flower that a wealthy man, 
whose name is not given, made a vow to indulge this caprice of the 
goddess by throwing every day around her neck garlands of this flower 
of the value of one thousand rupees, without redeeming which 
promise he would not eat his food. But one day it so happened that 
there were no champa flowers to be got in any bazar or market, when 
the opulent devotee of Kalalagl, instead of throwing the garland of 
flowers round her neck, got only one, for which he paid the same price, 

* A tradition is curreut among tho poopio at Chaul to tho effect that 
aboat fifteen years ago a San8krit inKcription being discorered on tho wall of 
tho kuntim^ or as sonio people say, under the dsana of HinguIzA, it was reported to 
Bomeof the5/iranf<, who wished much to see it; but a Bhangasali, indignant at the 
outsiders* inquisitivencss, to prevent their ever coming to the temple, removed 
the inscription, and nobody knows what became of it. 
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^hich acted as if a string of a thousand rupees had been placed round 
her neck, and from that date her neck became bent downwards as if by 
the weight of the silver. The effect was most unpleasant : the god- 
dess grew vexed with her devotee, and from that fatal moment the 
rich man became poor. 

Of the Mahomedan antiquities of Chaul, there are the remains of a 
mosque, which appears to have been of good size and design, on the 
banks of the creek. It was once a massive structure; but " the 
Portuguese cannon, " Ilearn tells us, " made sad havoc of the whole of 
the western side and the minarets," by which means a whole line of 
arches was swept away, and were it not that peace was soon made, 
the remaining portion would have been levelled with the ground. 
There is also, not unlike the Hindu system, a legendary tale connected 
with the erection of this masjid, but the Mahomedans themselves seem 
to disbelieve it. The dimensions of this building, which was built of 
black basalt, were 88 feet long and 45 broad. Its height is not 
known. 

At a little distance from this place are the remains of an apparently 
strong Mahomedan fort, partly invaded by a mangrove swamp, which 
cuts off the village from the creek. The walls that remain now arc not 
more than three or four feet high. 

The other prominent architectural remains of the Mahomedans in 
(/Iiaul are those of a striking building called Ilamamkhana, which is 
still in a fair state of preservation. It was a bath-house ; the interior 
is divided into three circular chambers, the central being the largesti 
and each lighted by a circular opening in the cupola above. The walls, 
it is said, have been nearly undermined by people, who are digging 
for treasure, under the impression that the Mahomedans deposited 
here large sums of money on their evacuation of the fort. The pave- 
ment, which was almost all of marble flags, has thus been removed, 
and the impression that money is hidden there has found confirmation 
in the fact of some persons having got some large sums in it from time 
to time. 

The other Mahomedan antiquities of Chaul are tombs of the ordinary 
and domed variety. One of these, called Dadi-Pamali Pir, belonging 
to a saint, is held in high veneration, and an untg or annual feast 
is celebrated in his honour on some variable date between the months 
of Ramzan and Shawal, corresponding to our September and October. 

VOL. XII. 21 
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Besides these there are the remains of large housed and buildings, of 
^hich, however, only the foundations, and in some cases the plinths, 
are now observed. It was thus thoroughly destroyed by Sivaji and his 
successors. From the large area over which these ruins are scattered, 
it appears that this city must really have been a very large and remark- 
able one, as described by mediceval and other writers. 
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Art. III. — Some Beliefs and Usages among the Pre-hlamitic 
Arabs, with Notes on their Polytheism, Judaism, Christie 
unity, and the Mythic Period of their History, By E. 
Rehatsek. 



Road 11th Majch 1876. 



There exist no written documents of the ancient Arabs older than 
the Koran except some poetry, composed not very long before the time 
of Muhammad, and the Saboean inscriptions, many of which appear 
indeed to be of considerable antiquity, but those hitherto found and 
deciphered have as yet not yielded results of any great importance ; 
they, moreover, refer only to the southern part of Arabia. Whatever 
concerns pre-Islamitic times has, partly on account of the religious bias 
of the Moslem authors who have handed records of them down to us, 
and partly on account of their indifference about such subjects, reached 
us neither in very trustworthy nor in very copious accounts, as the 
imagination appears to have been largely at work with some of the 
writers, who mstead of transmitting to posterity the unvarnished 
accounts of earlier times from the ancient sources at their disposal, 
have not seldom in many ways altered them considerably — by distor- 
tions, enlargements, and abbreviations. 

Some Beliefs of the Arabs. 

An opinion appears to have been current among the Arabs that 
every man had two souls— the one to encourage, and the other to de- 
press his hopes.* They are alluded to in a piece of the Hamasah, in 
Borae verses to which the commentator observes ^^ (^>^ij^ tf^^ • *^ 

* Thus a poet said, in the Bftjaz measure : — 

He oonnulted the two souls, avidity and d.sirpointirent : the Inttor ^rid " Py 
no means," and the former, " Ye. , indeed ; " to that the soul of avidity, being 
greedy, emboldened him ; and tha other wumod him of his perdition. 
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^j,UAiAJ^UjJ||^r*This refers to their dogma that man has two souls.**' 
When a man died it was customary with his friends to pour a libation 
of wine on his tomb, perhaps also with the intention to quench the 
thirst of the owl which issued from the skull of the corpse. This cus- 
tom is also illustrated by the case of three friends, one of whom 
happening to die, the remaining two were in the habit of quaffing a 
bowl of wine and of pouring the third on the grave ; when the se<x>nd 
died, the remaining friend continued the habit but poured two goblets 
on the sepulchre, to make them partake of the beverage, and himself 
drank the third ; he also addressed them as if he expected them to 
rise again. t 



ij / / ^ /ij^ f / c^ ss O- // / ^^^11 ^o- /o/-' /o/^ 

^0 r-^-> t5^^ l^-r*l c^l^^ ^J^yj^"^^ c)l*i^ ^1 ♦(iTamflM*, 

p. vvr) 

o^ ? o of O f ./ O Z'* ij / f 

** /** ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

Wo came to Sulaj-mdn tho AmjT on a visit, and he is a man who gives g^fte 
and honours a visitor ; 

Whom, when you arc alono with, in familiar conversation, liberality deserts not, 
and avarice is not present, 

Tho two pleaders, whom those who ask him possess in his mind ; prohibit him 
from folly, and order him to be intelligent. 

f^ // / o/ t^z t t^LT./f n/ / z^ z/ i 

f^ / o /^ *^ /c/ / /o/ Oft 

i^ \jm i-AJO^ ^ (5|3«^ ^J ^ .XJjl^ J^ l#l*5 J| 

/^ /' -./-' / /// c / // /^tjtOl i't 

my two friends ! Awnke ; long have you indulged in sloop ! I besoech 
you, you will not finish your sleep ! 

Know }-ou not that in all B&vand and Khuz&k I have no friends besides you 
two? 

1 pour wine on your tombs ; if you accept it not, it will irrigate your earth 
on them. 

I remain on your tombs, I stir not during long nights, until your owl 
rrpli(»s. 
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A man slain unavenged, and buried, was considered to have no rest, 
and an owl issued from his skull which croaked ** Give me tq 
drink ;" nor could the bird be appeased until its thirst was quenched, 
either symbolically by pouring wine on the* tomb, or by actual ven- 
geance ; and this no doubt the poet means, who is dying of love 
for Layla, when he says that no sepulchre is more thirsty than his 
own.* 

At present, on account of the absence of written information, and 
the general reticence of authors on subjects connected with paganism, 
it cannot be ascertained whether or how the various tribes differed 
in pre-Islamitic times about this owl, or whether the ideas concerning 
it originated among themselves or were borrowed from other nations, 
but it is not improbable that they were derived from the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, which has even to our times survived 
among some polytheistic nations. The words designating this remark- 
able owl are the synonyms Qada and Uatnet, which even the Arab 
lexiographers explain through each other, so that no difference appears 
to have existed between them ; although the first-mentioned word is 
said to mean also a cricket different from and larger than a locust, 
a man of slender stature, a human corpse or brains. After all, how- 
ever, no other opinions seem to have been current among the ancient 
Arabs than that the bird in question was generated in the head, as 
the seat of the soul, or from the bones of the corpse. The owl thus 
representing the soul after death, was believed to be conscious of 
any words addressed to the corpse in the tomb, and to reply to them 

O/ / / 0/ / Z^/ 9^/fy :» /O/O / -'Z O / 

O Lord ! If I periflh and thou quonchost not tho thirst of my owl by [killing] 
Layla, I dio ! No sepulchre is more thirsty than mine ! 

And if perhaps I have consoled myself for [tho loss of] Layla, I consoled 
myself from despair, and not from hope. 

And if I Rcem independent of Layla and proud, often independence of mind 
i6 closfly allied to destitution. 
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from it.* Aman wishing to know how his son will behave after his death, 
asks what reply will be given on the subject by the owls when his own 
makes inquiries on it ; f these birds were supposed to fly about and 
take interest in human tiff airs, down to the time of Muhammad, who 
prohibited any belief in them and denied their very existence.}; 
The owls of the departed took cognizance of the acts of the living.^ 

When the Arabs fought much among themselves, and slaughter was 
constant, even women who were deprived of their husbands or relatirea 
ceased to mourn ; || in more peaceable times, however, both sexes 
manifested theirgrief. When a message of death arrived, the men strewed 
dust on their heads, and when the husbands of women had been slain 
they came out without veils on their countenances, uttered yarious 

^ «i» *• -«• ^ ^ «• 

If Layla Allakyaliyyah were to salute me, I, being covered by earth and 
the stones of the tomb, I would greet her with the salutation of joy, or the 
owl would croak at her from the sidj of the sepulchre, giving forth its voice. 

i / ^S,t^ ^ i i t S I ^ ij^ ^ t o / Of /t 

Would that I knew what Mukhlrik will say when the owls who are addressed 
will reply to my owl. 

He said "There is neither Edmet nor A*dva nor Qafar^ 

p. I^rr c5a-^^l Cxii^ y:1 ^:yii^\ (^^ dJ&P 
• ' o oi o/ /s / / / / /^ i/ 

I enjoin you two, sons of Nezdr, to follow his advice who exhorts yoa with 
sincerity, truth, and love. 

That my owl may not witness combat among the owls, do not ye two-^woe 
be to you ! — shoot arrows after my demise. 

0/ / z / otoz / i t I ^ t nf. o i u 

Gk)d forbid that our women should mourn for a elain man, or that we ihoiiild 
shout on account of the combat. 
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shouts of sorrow, rent their garments, srratcbed their faces,* and appear 
to haTe heen in the habit of shaving off their own hair, as Lebid 
prohibited his daughters from doing so.f Before the time of Muham- 
mad a wife who had lost her husband, or was otherwise suffering great 
anguish, dyed some wool in her own blood and carried it on her head, 
so that it could be seen in spite of the veil ; and this wool was called 
Sikab, Women were also in the habit of actually wearing dust on 
their heads, and A'atikah expressly swears that she will never cease 
to do so.J Also mourning women were hired, who chanted and re- 
plied to each other in their lamentations, § holding meanwhile in their 
hands strips of leather, called Mijled^ with which they flagellated 
their own faces. The case was, however, quite different with a man 
who died unavenged, — he was not only not mourned, but even left 

jjo^j Ajlo <^«>jb w^AA. vi^fijlij o^^Wl ^li i^p • (rvr) 

In the eveninpT the wailing women stood, and the breasts as well as the cheeks 
were lacerated by the hands of the mourners. 

t This is not from his Moa^llakahy but from a longer poem : — 

l^A^I (jSaAJ ^J\ C5^^T 4^*3 My two daughters wish their father to 

live [for ever]. 

^^/ - - . • 

J^ jf **J^J e;* SI I ^ I lU ^ And am I different from the sons of Re- 

bya'h or of Mudar ? 

^•^ y\ o^«i c^l ^ji vJ^ O^ Then if one da) your father should hap- 
pen to die, 

^^*^ ^ J ^4^ J li*** *» Disfignro not your faces nor shave off 

your hair. 

I made an oath that for thy sake neither should my eye cease to grieve, nor 
my skin to be soiled with dust. 

^ /s o// s ft c^/ o// / / 2/ o-'/ o/ of/ 

fi\y^\ iSUpjii .xx^i 4> ^ jJj v^«r* cr** "^^ r' v:''^§ (nr) 

•'// / ^ Of tj ij / ^ f of f f ^o * f f f o f^ t Oct 

^ ^ ^ ^ -- • .» ^ ^ 

As if no living being had died except thee, and wailing women had not stood 
near any one except thyself. 

If threnodies about thee and their eulogies were beantifal, indeed ere this 
laudable virtues of thine were beautiful. 



o// 

A 
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unburied ; so that an individual who knew that no one would avenge 
his death actually bids the hyenas to rejoice at their coming repast.* 

In pre-Islamitic times all sepulchres appear to have been mere heaps 
of earth on which large stones were placed ;t under these the grave 
itself, four ells long and five spans broad, was situated ;X ^^^ ^P^^ 
where the corpse was inserted being dug at the bottom into the side of 
it — very likely in order to shelter it better from wild beasts — was called, 
on account of its curved form, Lahfl,^ and closed with a large rock 
named Ilemuret (a she-ass). It is doubtful whether destitute persona 
also were always interred in such a grave, and whether at the burial 
some friends descended into the pit to have a last look at the corpse 
and to see how it was finally disposed of, as was the caso at the inter- 
ment of Muhammad, who was likewise buried in this ancient man- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Burj- mo not, because my grave is illicit to you ; but rejoice, mother of A'diii**r 
\i.e. hyena], 

t Taraja^ 61 and 63 :— 

o' / //o o « / o// 

ZL f * of 2 ^ !^ 

I SCO no dilTeronce between the tomb of tho anxious miser j^spinpj over his 
hoiird, and tho totnb of tlio libertine lost in tho maze of voluptuouitneftH. 

You buliold the sepulchres of thum both raised in two hr'.ips of earth, on which 
arc eU'vatod two broad piles of solid marble among tlio tonjbs closely connected. 
(Trjinsl. Sir W. Jonos.) 

^ / i. tt sn o/ tot tut iut tf // 

^^ ^\ J^ ^^y^ 1^ *-*^ ^ j^ji>i tj^ ^ X (KTi) 

wonch'rful ! That a hole of four ells by five [spans] should contain a moun- 
tain high, large [a hero] I 
^ /o/ ^ ^K.t ft o/ /// / I u u^ u ^zit 

iy^ U^ ^\jJy ^j ij\ji ^^k) ^ y r ^^11 § (Ml) 

(1 Obayyu I If thou art in tho momin;j: pledgcnl to a habitation the sides of 
which arc »?moath, and whose bottom has aii excavation curved laterally. 
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ner. When obstacles intervened or the soil was too rocky, so that 
the just-described lateral hole could not be dug, one was excavated at 
the bottom in the middle of the pit and called Zaryh^ by which name 
all other kinds of graves were called ; in course of time, however, both 
came to be used promiscuously to designate any kind of sepulchre. 
When the burial was completed, the earth was heaped up on the grave, 
not only by the men, but also by the women,'*' and last of all a stone 
called Qafyfyih f was placed on the top of it. After the time of Mu- 
hammad more ornamental tombs were constructed, and often contained 
epitaphs ; he also introduced prayers at burials. Coffins were never used, 
and are generally dispensed with to this day by all Muhammadans ; the 
body was simply washed, anointed with aromatic substances, wrapped in 
a white sheet named iia/bw, and thrust into the grave by friends who 
relieved each other in carrying the bier; J it appears that even foes 
of the deceased laid aside their enmity and also shouldered his corpse by 
turns.§ 

i t off /o-^ f ij fs, --^ /</ / 

The women throw dust on him with their hands, but it is not shed on him 
from hatred. 

And I knew not what the merits of his hands towards men were, until the 
stones of the tomb concealed him. 

He was in the morning dead in a Lahd of earth, whilst when he was alive the 
filains were too narrow for him. 

o 1 1 ^ uz f Qff ^f f ^ f t ^ u^ 

^j^ ^\:>^ ^ jx-^j -rij ^ «ij.>3jli Aiw ^ ^^ 

I hoped that Uakym would stand near me when the bier departs and would 
rarry it ; 

.But his bier was brought before me and I carried him, and woe to my soul 
for the bier I carried ! 

A nd every man will one day be carried unwillingly on a bier, on the shoulders 
jf friends and foes. 

VOL. XII. 22 
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Qhouh were by the ancient Arabs considered to be demons living in 
deserts, leading men astray and killing them. Demons could assume 
various shapes, and there are stories of men having been married to some 
who had assumed the form of women ; thus, for instance, A'mru Ben 
Yarbuh had one who had become a dutiful wife to him, but she having 
one day by the negligence of her husband looked at lightning with un- 
covered head, which was contrary to her nature, took flight. Genii 
sometimes appeared in the desert in the form of ostriches ; thus, for in« 
stance, when Murarah and M urrdh, the two brothers of Morayr, had 
been snatched away by demons, he swore that he would neither drink 
wine nor wash his head until he had searched for his brothers.- Accord- 
ingly he took his bow and arrows, went to the mountains where his 
brothers had perished, and sought them for seven days, but in vain. 
-On the eighth day he at last beheld an ostrich, which he shot, wounded 
and caused to fall ; after sunset, however, he perceived the same ostrich 
standing on a rock and addressing to him the following words : — *' O 
thou shooter at the black ostrich, may thy ill-directed arrows perish."* 
Then Morayr replied in the following verses : — " O thou who fliest 
away above the rock, how many tears hast thou caused ! By thy 
killing Murarah and Murrah thou hast dispersed a company, and left 
sighing. "t The demon remained concealed during a part of the night 
and then snatched away Morayr, who being weakened by fever had 
fallen asleep. On being asked by the demon how he could fall asleep 
in spite of his vigilance, Morayr replied, •* The fever subjected me to 
sleep," J and these words afterwards became a proverb. According to 
another account, however, Morayr recited on that occasion also the 
following verses : — " Alas, who will convey to the youths of my people 
the tidings of what befell me afler separating from them? I waged war 
against the genii, seeking to avenge myself, to give them pure venom 

• Arabwn Proverb ia. Freytag, tome i., p. 864 : — 

o / o'' o/ ji t // OS/ of to i z s fit / 

o/o/ / / / s/ /o/ 0/ o/o s / o/ -^ / fit / 

^ 

O/O/ /O// / »0/ /OS/ OC a»/ / O^ 0/ 

/o o// o z^i 
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to drink, and after seven days one appeared to me in the form of an 
ostrich, whom I slew and left prostrate."* 

Some poets also suppose that every man had a genius, or familiar 
spirit, and even heautiful women were supposed to enjoy the privilege^ 
of heing taught by one-f 

A man could also invoke the aid of his genius, and on becoming un- 
lucky or weak was considered to have been abandoned by him. Not 
only tribes of pure demons, but also such as occupied an intermediate 
position between men and genii, were believed to exist ; there were also 
weak and low ones, and to this species entirely black dogs, as well as 
certain reptiles and scorpions, were considered to belong. Some genii 
live also in the air ; this belief survived till the time of Muhammad, is 
countenanced by the Kordn,^ and has been perpetuated down to 

• Arabum Froverbia, tome i., p. 365 : — • 

/ / ^^ ijt ^ %j/ I / 0/ //o i> c/ o/ ft 

Uj& i«^ aj ^•^Aft-i ji ^jlL \^\ ^\ ojjp 

/ / ^^^iSlt oZ/ o/ /o/ n / ^ o// 



t ffat/UMtah, Freytag, p. *Sr 

« - • ^ ^ 



I 



" She is a genius, or has a genius who teaches her to shoot at hearts from a 
bow which ha* no string [i.e. from her eyebrows]." 

X Besides the whole Surah LXXII., entitled The Genii^ there are numerous 
passages in which they are mentioned, and the invocation of them reproved ; 
they are considered to interfere a great deal in human affairs, and according to 
VL 128 God will assemble them all and address to them the words, " O company 
of genii, ye have been much concerned with mankind," &c. 

8ome rebellious devils were even in the habit of listening to the conversation 
of the angels in heaven, and guards wore placed to keep them off :— 
/ / /o/ -^000/ no I /oi//s zzt c 

9 / / i^ 1 1 ^ ^ ^ ^^ ij / ^ tijf i /o^o //o / fz.zf 

V^lj wl^ A«Vl* Aftliac^f (Jia^ ^ )/| v^'j 

" XXXVII. 6. We have adorned the lower heaven with the ornaments of the 
stars, 7. And w have placed therein a guard against every rebellious devil, 8. 
That they may not listen to the discourse of the exalted princes (for they are 
darted at from every side ; 9. To repel them^ and a lasting torment is prepared 
for them) ; 10. Except him who cati^^^heth a word by stealth and is pursuetl by a 
shining flame." 
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i>ur times. Genii are afflicting men with various diseases, which it h 
usual to remove by incantations ; they are also exorcised, and the 
ancient Arabs used certain plants, especially the HAza^ to smoke them 
out, wherefore the very smell of it was considered to be a bad omen, 
^nd was figuratively used to designate any impending misfortune.* 
Valiant men were not seldom compared to demons,t to whom not 
only the common people, but also literary men, attributed anything 
extraordinary; J even cows, when tl>ey refused to go to their watering- 
place, were supposed to do so from the fear of genii, and lest they 
should perish of thirst a bull was driven before, in order to canse them 
to follow him. 

Many things tvere believed to be unpropitious by the Arabs, whilst 
certain birds were also considered to portend evil, and others good. 
When an Arab augur, Who was called Zdjar (literally meaning ' a 
driver away,' because by doing so the direction of the flight of a bird, 
from which nearly everything appears to depend, is ascertained), began 
his soothsaying operation, he drew two lines called eyes, as if he could 
by means of them observe anything he liked ; and when he had 
through these perceived something unpleasant he used to say, '* The 
sons of vision have manifested the explanation." § It is natural 
that birds which were known to settle on the backs of wounded camels 
and to hurt them should have been considered unlucky ; such were 
the crow, and a kind of woodpecker, |l but the former was also con- 



* Arab. Pi'av.^ ed. Frcytag, tome i., p. 521: — 



i V^ li t.\j^ ^.j 



" Hero is Iht? odour of the Haza plant ; floe thoreforo. ** 

)U Cl^AAJ^ U;.U« ^jij Ua. d^\ ^^ ^^i\j t (p. ri n Hamasah.) 

>" •» ^ » ^ «^ 

** Thou sawest demons on horsohaok, who f»ain hooty hut lo.qe it hy gift:*." 
: tbid, :- c^t **^ ^ «J»>* ^-^ 1^0 ^ A^t^iiij ^\jj\ ^\^ ^y 



"And albo lho8« endued with eUiquence ; whenever thoy saw anything beauti- 
ful, they accounted it to be the workmanship of genii." 

^ Arab. Prov., tome i., p. 6»5. s:M\ \j^^\ vj^^ ^^ In the beginning of the 
operation they were also in the habit of addressing an invocition to these two lines, 
oreyea: — c^H^Vl \j%^\ c;4^ ^5^' **0 sons of vision, manifest the explanation?" 

\\ Ibid •— L^JlT ^* j^Lil «• More ill-boding than the woodpecker." 
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sidered so for another reason — namely, because it implied separation. 
When a tribe strikes its tents and departs to new pastures, the crows 
alight on the spot of the abandoned encampment in search of food, and 
there is nothing passing in front, or crossing over from the right side 
to the lefl, and no beast with a broken horn or any other object more 
milucky than a crow,* but the omen was increased when it happened 
to sit on a Bun tree and pulled out its own feathers. t As the Bin 



* Arab. iVor., tome i.,p. 695 :— j^^m) | *^\j^ (^ ^^ I " More ill-boding than 

#»• ^ " 

the crow of separation.** 

The left side was considered of sinister import, as with the Hindus, Romans 

&e., thus : — 

t ^ / ^ ^t ZLt 
Jbid., tome ii., p. 709 : — Jl^Jm ^ \jfi tj j^ " The crow of the left side has 

passed him.** 

cr^ iiooJl iU s^^U cij ^Jl ooJf l^Jl 111 f {HamasaKv- I T) 

eH^' (Sj^)l^ iiP lylj ^ i^ v-r» is^ ^ ^^ u^ 5^1* 
^W j^lkjj aIjj ^Ip| ^JSJLxJ Aib jy ^\p ^.\j^ '^Ij «jil^l 

** Alas for the house which thou art about to leave ! Neither shall the house 
be forgotten, nor thou its visitor. My eye will rejoice to behold the splinters of 
lances, and the armed warriors prostrated in the combat where I am present. 
Should I come out unhurt, O Lay la, such will be tho case also with many others ; 
showlJ, however, the contrary be the case, I apprehend separation from thee ! I 
saw a crow alighting on a Ban tree which pulled out its upper feathers and scat- 
tered them into the air ; but the crow portends removal, and the Ban separation.'* 

Also Arab, Frov., tome i., p. 697 : — 

-'u o- /c/ / / t / ot /I f {jt t Kj I St ^ t /t 

^aJ| ^J^mAs ^^U*.| jIa^Ij AJb .3 1^1 (3^ s^\j^ ^Uof 

•'oS/ / f {J f o /c o/ 17/// /o^ S / ^ ^ o^/ 

^ ^ ^ "^ ** 

i^ C//.0 //« /o //o/// -'-^o t f o ^ 3 ^ t cs// 

*' Has the crow croaked on the branches of the B6n tree giving news about my 
friends 'i It suggested thoughts, and I said, The crow means travel, and the 
Ban separation, such is the augury. The south wind blowing pointed out my 
departure from them, and the morning zephyr brought me longing and exile," 
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tree* also implies separation, f the omen is taken from this signification, 
and applicable not only when a crow, but also when a dove, a bird of 
good luck, is perched on it ;| but poets like plays on words, and 
hence the lapwing, whose name is Hudhud, also indicates the direction 
Huda ;§ whilst the eagle called U*kdb, being nearly homophonous with 
IPkb, "the end," and the dove Hamum with Humma, "it was decreed," 
are on these accounts respectively considered to put an end to separa- 
tion, and to imply that the meeting of friends is decreed. || 

s / /o i / 

• ^b et cfU)! «^A^ GlanB unguentaria, nux m}Ti8tica, Hyporanthcra Mo- 

ringa. Sprengel, Hist, rei Herb., p. 261. In Avicenn. lib. II., p. 139 dcscribitor Et 
Salix ^gyptiaca 4 Fowk. cjlj et o )U. ^^ appellatur. Fl. jEg, Ar., p. Ixxvi. 
/ / Sij/ S ^^ SI ^o/ 

t C^4 F, •*. n, a, i:;^ , O^ , fi>^^ (d$ nparatione longinqua). I, Distitit 
ot segregata et distincta fuit res a re, Ac (Freytag.) 

/ o o^u^ I /It/ u I I ui I I 1/ /o/ ^ ^ 1 

/ I I Ol ^o/O /SI S /^ / {/O Zt^/ijt / « 

e;!^ cl^^ e^ e;^f l*Jlj Oa-^ ^^ e;^ cjl Jip| ^^ift 

/ t *(JZ, C / ^ oil Z f ^ lU/ / 3 {jZ ^ iil ^ i^ I 

*' I say on tho day wo met, and two dovos cooed on two branches of the B4n 
tree, Now 1 know that tho branch is anxiety tn mo, and verily separation 
among the hastening onoH is approaching ; then I again said, Tho earth abases 
and exalts mo fas the ground falls or rises in travelling] until I get tired, and 
the journey has broken my supports."— ^roAum Froverbia, Freytag, tome i., p. 697. 

^ * n ^ ol ^^ ^O^ I J I lot 5^ O* XZLH ^ I I \ 

"They said, Tho lapwing sings on tho Bdn troo ; and I replied, It is a di- 
rection by which wo travel in the morning and evening.*' — Ibid, 

^V / t ^^ u ol loioil I z I \o^ ^o^ 9 1^ ^11 

C^-H J (^ j^ •^ ^0 ^^>iJf e/« ^ c^i wlai» ly li ^ || 

^^f ilo ^ m III I il I z^ * o^ SI/ ^ I i 

^^ J^yf ^j ^ •>l^j Ujlai ^ oJi ^l*a. lyii J 

They said. An eagle. I replied. By it absence is terminated. She Ttho 
lady] approaches after separation from them, and comes. They also said, A 
dove. I replied, To meet her is decreed [by God], and again tho odour of con- 
junction is perceived by us." — Ibid, 
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Many Arabs were from the most ancient times in the habit of 
burying their female infants alive, and a girl thus interred was called 
Mauuoudah* This inhuman custom, which was even considered to be 
honourable, t was no doubt the result of poverty, which compelled some 
to do away with their male offspring also in the same manner. The 
observance of female infanticide, however, declined gradually., and 
appears during the time of Muhammad to have been confined only to 
the tribe Tamim, where it still lingered because a certain Kays, whose 
daughter was captured and afterwards refused to return, had sworn 
that he would bury alive any female infants which might thereafter be 
bom to him, and he actually thus destroyed ten daughters. The first 
man who opposed the sepulture of little girls was 9a*9a'h Ben Najyah, 
the grandfather of Farazdak, who having one day gone in search of 
two stray camels happened to fall in with some people about to bury an 
infant girl alive, and ransomed her with his two camels. He was a con* 
temporary of Muhammad, and when the latter was promulgating Islam 
he had thus redeemed already three hundred girls, wherefore Farazdal<: 
sang, "It is my grandfather who impeded the burial of girls and 
saved their Uves, lest they should be interred ."J The custom of 
female infanticide by burial is strongly reprobated in the Koran, § and 

• Arab. JProv. toraei., p. 16 :— i^jy<^ {j^ (J^ I 

" More lost than a female infant buried alive [or more astray than a MaU' 

•j- ol^^«J| (^ o^f lyi^ " The burying of girls is a noble act** 

Also f^\ ij^ ^j^ I ^t>£i ** To send females in advance [into the 

next world, by burying them alive] is a benefit."— /4k/., tome i., p. 228. 
t ffamatah, p. f | a 1. 6 :— 
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Jazu Ben Kula^b Alfa|j:a*sy, in whose time women had become more 
plentiful, and who lived shortly after the time of Mufjiammad, advised 
a man not to marry a certain girl, saying, " Do not therefore cotet 
her, O son of Kuz ! Because from the time the prophet arose, men 
have brought up girb."* 

The pilgrimage to the Ka*bah of Mekkah, the kissing of the black 
stone, the running between ^afa and Merwah, the sacrificing of cattle, 
&c., were in use long before the time of Mul^ammad, and, as is well 
known, only retained and assimilated to Islamism, but not introduced by 
him. Some customs, however, he thought proper to abolish, e.g., the 
Niui, which meant first the addition of an intercalary month, but 
afterwards also the transference of a sacred month to another month .f 

*' 60. And when any of thorn is told the news of the birth ofv^ female, hiii faoe 
beoometh black, and ho is deeply afflicted. 61. He hideth himself from the 
people, because of the ill tidings which have been told him ; considering within 
himself whether ho shall keep it with disgrace, or whether he shall bury it in the 
dust. Do they not make an ill judgment Y** (XVI.) 

o/ ^t of/ //o/o // o / ^^ ^ ^. i f f o/--' 



<M. When the sun shall be folded up, 2. And when the stars shall fall, 3. And 
when the mountains shall be made to pass away, 4. And when the camels ten 
months gone with young shall be neglected, 5. And when the wild beasts shall 
be gathered together, 6. And when the seas shall boil, 7. And when the sonls 
shall be joined again to their bodies^ 8. And when the girl who hath been btiried 
alive shall be asked, 9. For what crime she was put to death." (LXXXI.) 

r^ c^ cr^^' »**^ *^^ 3/ U??^ ^♦^^ ** (ffatna^a^p. H v)* 

4 tf 



^J Wf 4/^T 



t Kor&n, IX. 36. **^ Moreover the complete number of months with God is 
twelve months, which toere ordained in the book of God, on the day whereon he 
created the heavens and the earth : of these four are sacred. This is the right 
religion : therefore deal not unjustly with yourselves therein. But attack the 
idolaters in all the months^ as they attack you in all ; and know that God is with 
those who fear him. 37. Verily the transferring of a sacred month to another 
month is an additional infidelity. The unbelievers are led into an error thereby. 
They allow a month to be violated one year, and declare it sacred another yenr, 
that they may agree in the number of months which God hath commanded to 
be kept sacred," &c. 
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The origin of the Nasi, literally " retardation/' was as follows : — As 
the lunar year, unlike the solar, does not mark the seasons, it happened 
that the time of pilgrimage fell in one in which the harvests of the preced- 
ing year had almost been consumed and those of the current one had not 
yet been gathered in, so that the pilgrims experienced much difficulty in 
procuring food. To remedy this evil it was considered proper to fix the 
time for the pilgrimage, i.e. the 12th month of the year, to fall in the 
autumn, the season of the year when all provisions are more abundant ; 
and this was done by adding a month at the end of every third year. 
The arrangement was sufficiently clumsy for an approximative concor- 
dance of the lunar with the solar year, because after each series of three 
years the beginning of the Arab year was now not in arrears as before, 
but 3 days 12 hours 18 minutes and 15 seconds in advance of the 
solar year, * but was serviceable enough for some time. The season 
of the pilgrimage did not shift so quickly as before, and coincided 
during the first few years with October and November. In the fifty- 
first year of the Nasi it fell still nearer autumn, in the beginning of 
September, when the harvests are gathered in Arabia. Thus the 
object sought was attained during at least half a century. Afterwards 
the time of the pilgrimage advanced gradually till it reached August, 
then July, June, and was in the 129th year of the Nasi (a.d. 541) in 
the summer solstice, so that gradually the purpose for which the Nasi 
had been instituted was entirely lost, and the perseverance of the 
Arabs in maintaining this defective luni-solar calendar, which can be 
explained only on the supposition that it had attained the force of a 
religious custom, required for its abolition nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of a new religion and the authority of a prophet, who ordered 
the Nasi intercalation to be discontinued, and commanded a return to 
the old calendar in vogue before its adoption, according to which the 
year is eleven days shorter than by the solar reckoning, and therefore 
the months rotate through all the seasons of the year, and also the mean- 

• Because 3 solar years make ...1095d. I71i. ISnu 168. 

Three Arab lunar years ~S of 12, and 1 of 13 
months — make 1092d. 6h. Om. Os. 

Difference Sd. 12h. 18m. ISs. 

The institution of the Nasi began, according to Caussin de Perceval, a.d. 418, 
and terminated with the mission of Muhammad, who abolished it. More on the 
subject may be seen in his Ussni sur VHistoire det Arabes, tome i., pp. 240 »eqq., 
but especifldly in the Journal Asiatiguf, Avril 1834, p. 342. 
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ing some of the months bear with reference to them become inappli- 
cable,* whilst the rest, having no bearing on the season, present no 
incongruity .f 

The men who enjoyed the privilege of announcing the Nasi at the 
end of the ceremonies of the pilgrimage just when the pilgrims were 
about to leave Mekkah were on that account called Na$^ ; on such 
occasions they announced likewise the transference of a sacred month to 
another month when they considered it proper. This has already 
been alluded to, and verses (IX. 36, 37) of the Korin, according to 
which the year is to have only twelve months, and no transference to 
take place, quoted. This transference was a later institution than the 
Naiit but was called by the same name, and is said to have been intro- 
duced in order to accommodate the warlike Bedawi or nomadic Arabs, 
who considered the succession of three sacred months — Dull<:a*dah, Dul- 
(lejjah, and Mu^arram, during which all hostilities were forbidden — to be 
a grievanceof such magnitude, that it was considered suitable to empower 
the Na^d men sometimes to transfer the sacredness of Mul^rram to 
the month ^afar, so that the latter became sacred and the former pro- 
fane, whereby an interval of one profane month was secured for fighting. 

That there can have been no great uniformity in the names of the 
months among the pre-Islamitic Arabs may be surmised from the 
absence of unity of government, although there can be no doubt that 
at least in the district of Mekkah the names still current were used, 
and also the Sabeean inscription of Hisn 6*hurab interpreted by 
L^vy X bears the date Dulhejjah 640 of an era approximately fixed 
by Hal^vy at 11 5 years before Christ ; and therefore the date would 
be A.D. 525, which designates an event known also from other data 
to have taken place in that year. Halevy discovered the names of 
ten months in the Sabaean inscriptions ; § not one of them, however. 



• e.g. ^J Rabiy the Ist and Snd (spring freshets, verdure) ; (^ jU«k JumOm^ 
the Ist and 2nd (cessation of rain, drx-ness) ; (^Ua^j i^oMuid^ii (great heat) ; 

%^sSi^y^bulkadah (opcninfr of j;hp soil ) ; «nd d^B^J^ Vulhfjifah (time of the pil- 
grimage). 

t It need scarcely be observed that the denignations of onr own months n% 
also incongruous enough in our times, since the 8th, 9th, and 10th are actually tb# 
10th, 11th, and 12th, not to mention othero. 

♦ Ztitukrift d. 2). Jf. G. xxri. p. 436., 

^ Sec my " Sketch of Sabspan Grammar,'* Indian Antiqutiry, Feb. 1876, p. 40. 
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bean the least resemblance to the names purporting to be pre-Islamitic 
and given in the Nasekh al4owarykh as follows, and said to begin 
with the month Maharram : — Matamiz, Nijiz, Khowwan, Wab^in, 
Banjn, Hinnyn, A9m, A'^1, N^te)^ Wa'U Wamah, Barak,* but those 
said to have been in use by the ancient race of the Samudites, and to 
have begun with the month Ramadan, which they called Daymar, are : — 
Mdjab, Muwajer, Maulad, Mulzam, Muddir, Hubar, Haubal* Muwihi, 
Daymar, Aber, Khayfal, Minbal.f 

The eras according to which the pre-Islamitic Arabs counted their 
years appear neither to have been current in the whole peninsula, 
nor to have been of long duration. Any important event, such as 
the reign of a king, a great war, or catastrophe of nature, served as 
an era till another event of great importance occurred, but Mu^am- 
mad ordered all acts and records to be dated from the year of his 
esile. Perhaps more light will be thrown on this subject when the 
great ruins of Yemen are excavated, and for the present only such dates 
as " the year of A'mmikarib, son of Samhikarib, son of Hatfarm°^," 
or "the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba'kerib, son of Fadb°^,"t 
and the hke, have been discovered by HaMvy. Strangely enough, it 
is always 'the year,' without specifying its number, so that the 
information must be considered rather scanty. Tabari§ knows of 
no other events except the appearance of Adam on earth, of the deluge 
of Noah, and of Abraham's passage through the fire, from which eras 
were counted, but as the precise years when these events had taken 
place were not known, much confusion arose. He also states that 
afterwards every important event among the Arabs served as the start- 
ing point of an era. Thus at the time of Kossayy B. KeUb a memor- 
able event took place among the Beni Nezar and the Beni Ma' add B. 
A'dnin. At that time there was a yearly fair of seven days held at 
O*^, where Arabs from the Hejaz, from Syria, from Bahrayn, from 
Temama, and from all the other countries congregated. During a cer- 
tain year at the time of this fair a war broke out among them, in which 
many people were killed. This was an important event, the rumoor 
of which had spread over the whole world as far as the country of 

cLu^ ^\A^ji\jH^ lAi^ Jj^^^j**^* C>1^ ^y^ yty^ v^j^ t 

X See my " Sketch of Sabeean Qrammar'* in The Indian Antiquary, 1875, p. 41. 
( Zoienberg's Tabari, i\., pp. 453 tegq. 
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ing some of the months bear with reference to them become inappli- 
cable,* whilst the rest, having no bearing on the season, present no 
incongruity .f 

The men who enjoyed the privilege of announcing the Nasi at the 
end of the ceremonies of the pilgrimage just when the pilgrims were 
about to leave Mekkah were on that account called Nas^ ; on such 
occasions thev announced likewise the transference of a sacred month to 
another month when they considered it proper. This has already 
been alluded to, and verses (IX. 36, 37) of the Korin, according to 
which the year is to have only twelve months, and no transference to 
take place, quoted. This transference was a later institution than the 
Naiit but was called by the same name, and is said to have been intro- 
duced in order to accommodate the warlike Bedawi or nomadic Arabs, 
who considered the succession of three sacred months— Dul^a'dah, Dul- 
(lejjah, and Mu^arram, during which all hostilities were forbidden — to be 
a grievanceof such magnitude, that it was considered suitable to empower 
the NuM men sometimes to transfer the sacredness of Mul]uirram to 
the month ^afar, so that the latter became sacred and the former pro- 
fane, whereby an interval of one profane month was secured for fighting. 

That there can have been no great uniformity in the names of the 
months among the pre-Islamitic Arabs may be surmised from the 
absence of unity of government, although there can be no doubt that 
at least in the district of Mekkah the names still current were used, 
and also the Sabeean inscription of Hisn G'hurab interpreted by 
L^vy X bears the date Dulhejjah 640 of an era approximately fixed 
by Hal^vy at 11 5 years before Christ ; and therefore the date would 
be A.D. 525, which designates an event known also from other data 
to have taken place in that year. Halevy discovered the names of 
ten months in the Sabeean inscriptions ; § not one of them, however. 



• e.g. ^,J Rabty the Ist and 3nd (spring freshets, verdure) ; (^oUa^/iMMUfa, 
the Ist and 2nd (cessation of rain, drx-ness) ; vijUa^j i^a mad^ii (great heat) ; 

%(y*j^j'^j)ulk'a^ah (opcninfrofi-hpsoil): and d^B^J^ Vulhfjifah (time of the pil- 
grimage). 

t It need scarcely be observed that the denignations of onr own months are 
also incongruous enough in our times, since the 8th, 9th, and 10th are actuaUy th* 
10th, 11th, and 12th, not to mention othero. 

♦ Ziituhrift d. D. }f. G. xxvi. p. 436., 

^ See my " Sketch of Sabaean (Traromar,* Itidian Antiqutiry, Feb. 1876, p. 40. 
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Buperaatural and invisible powers, and by a desire for protection. 
Simple stones, like the mral Lingams of India, and in some in- 
stances even trees, enjoyed divine honours, which were by more ad- 
vanced communities bestowed on statues of various forms, not seldom 
enshnped in temples and served by priests. Idols were sometimes made 
of iv<^,* they were sometimes adorned with gold and precious gems, 
and for this reason beautiful women were oHen compared to them : — 
" And fair ones who stmt about ; they are like idols with long gar- 
ments, and gilded ; costly ones."t • 

It appears to me that astrolatry could not have been one of the first 
stages of religious worship, although there is no doubt that as a 
whole the firmament, being at all times a magnificent and tremendous 
spectacle, but especially so in the unclouded regions of the East, must 
have made a deep impression on mankind ; it required, however, some 
knowledge of astronomy and a great deal of observation to pick out 
even the brightest stars, to follow all their motions, and to constitute 
them objects of separate worship. Hence their adoration must have 
been introduced by learned men, and cannot have originated with the 
multitude ; were this not the case, we ou2;ht even in India — where many 
kinds of aboriginal races, as yet uninfluenced by later systems of 
religion, still exist in a comparatively primitive state of nature — to 
meet with some forms of star- worship, but we find most of them ador- 
ing stones, like the ancient Arabs. The worship of the sun is much 
more intelligible, and must have preceded the adoration of particular 
stars in Arabia likewise, and the same holds true also of the moon. 
Besides the old names of men and places known to us from Arabic 
authors, such as " slave of the sun," *' house of the sun," &c., also the 
Greeks have preserved several important ones, and Krehl^ refers 
among others even to as ancient an author as Herodotus, who mentions 
Nur-uUahy " Light of God," for the sun, as well as the moon-goddess, 
Jliliit, which' is no other than the Arabic " Al-ilahat." 

The notices concefning the various stars worshipped by a few Arab 
tribes in pre-Islamitic times are extremely scanty, and the number of 

* Hamaaahy ii. 248. 

t TWrf:, p. d.1 

/ / fij/ nz fit /o-' o/ / 

; Vtber die Religion der vorislamisehen Araber, pp. 40 tegq* 



i. 
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Stars thus honoured appears never to have exceeded ten or twelve. 
Here follows a list of them : — 

Al'Dabaran (Hyades), said to have been worshipped by the extinct 
tribes Tasm and Jadis, for their power of procuring rain. 

Al'Mtishtari (Jupiter), considered to be a well-boding planet, and 
chiefly worshipped by the tribes La]>m and Juzam. Jupiter was called 
the greater, and Venus (Zohrah) the smaller luck. 

Sa*d and Said were worshipped not far from Madinah, but nothing 
certain is known about them, and they may have been only synonyms 
of Jupiter, whose epithet was Sd'd, "luck." 

Al-Ukaigir was an idol of four tribes, but no reliable information 
exists about it. The shaving of a man's head in honour of it was ob- 
served also towards other idols, is enjoined in the Kortln to pilgrims to 
Mekkah, and is still kept up on that occasion. 

Sohail (Canopus) was a deity of the tribe Tayyi, which also emigrated 
from Yemen after the inundation of Al-A'rem, and this star was, per- 
haps also on that account by later Arabs, considered ill-boding. 

Al-FuU in Najd was also worshipped by the just-mentioned tribe* 
and its territory was a kind of asylum for all sorts of criminals, like the 
cities of refuge among the Jews (Josh. xx. 7, 8). 

ShCra (Sirius) was worshipped by the Eais Ben A'il^n, one of the 
largest Arab tribes in Najd and in the Hejaz. The words of the Korin 
(LIII. 50), *< He [Allah] is also the lord of Sirius,'* allude to this 
deity. 

V'tarid (Mercury) was the deity of the Tamimites. 

Surayyot i.e. the Pleiades, were worshipped by the Madhij, the 
Kuraish, and the I'jad. 

Kasra has come down to us as a mere name, and nothing else is 
known about it.* 

The tradition that A*mru Ben Lal^y, who lived during the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era (as will afterwards appear), was the first who in- 
troduced idols into Arabia, and especially into the*territory of Mekkah, 
is nearly as great an absurdity chronologically downwards as that accord- 
ing to which the Ka'bah was built by Adam himself is one upwards. On 
these and on many other subjects connected with the history and 

* More about these stars may be seen in Krehl, pp. 9-27, who quotes authori> 
ties, none of which tend, however, to show that the worship of even one of these 
stars was current amoni^ many tribes. In Arabia, where no political union ever 
existed, a strong power like that of Muhammad was needed to attempt a religious 
one. 
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religion of the pre-Islamitic Arabs no certainty exists, but we possess 
valid testimony that up to the present time idolatry has existed, and 
to some extent still exists, in Arabia ; and Sir Lewis Pelly, who went 
in 1865 to Riyaz, says, ''I gathered from roadside conyersations 
to-day that there is an outcaste tribe on the desert-borders of Yemen, 
who have a religion apart of their own. They are called Awazem. 
The Muhammadans designate both them and the Selaibees as outcastes, 
in that they have no chiefs or tribal organization or recognition. On 
asking why the Musalmins, while forcibly converting the majority of 
the Arabians, spared the Selaibees, the reply was that conversion is 
brought about by means of the heads of tribes, but that the Selaibees 
having no chiefs, they could have been converted only by individual 
compulsion or persuasion, an operation which the Musalm^s were 
too impatient to put into practice. Moreover, the Musalmans found 
the Selaibees so useful as guides, and so harmless and subservient as a 
race, that it would have been bad policy to force or expel them. From 
what I have since learnt, I am inclined to infer that the Musalman 
religion has not been accepted by the tribes of Central Arabia, as a 
whole, from any very remote date, and that some of them have been 
eonverted from idolatry to Wahabeeism without passing through any 
intermediate phase of Muhammadanism, and this within the last 
eentury, or even half-century. For instance, I am assured by a good 
Arab authority that the people of El-Howtah in Sedair were converted 
by the late Amir Fysul from idolatry to Wahabeeism direct within 
the last forty years ; and there exist now, at the present time, sculptured 
caverns excavated in the Towey hills overlooking Sedair which formed 
the temples of the old Howtah religion. The Howtah people, it ia 
added, still maintain these caverns inviolate from the intrusion of stran- 
gers. The same and other authorities assure me that near the town 
of Jelajel, a little to the northward of Howtah in Sedair, is a hill on 
the summit of which are the sculptured remains of an ancient place of 
worship. Again to the southward the El-Morreh tribe are very recent 
converts, and even now their Wahabeeism is admittedly forced, and 
their adherence to the prophet unstable. It is said that when irritated 
by the dominant government, the El-Morreh threaten to go over to 
what they call the religion of the Syed, that is to say, the religion 
which obtains in Nejr^n, a province of Yemen."* 



• Extract given from Sir Lewis Pelly's work in " Tk^ Timst of Indim,'* 
March 18th, 1876. 
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In a large country like Arabia, where, moreover, one portion of the 
population is settled whilst another is nomadic, there must always 
have been a vast difference of customs and beliefs, until the power 
which Muhammad gradually attained enabled him to induce the mar 
jority of the inhabitants, partly by persuasion and partly by terror- 
ism, to make profession of one and the same religion. Some tribes 
were also more civilized, and some were subject to influences from 
which others remained free. Hence some professed polytheism, 
some Judaism, and some Christianity, all of which finally gave way 
to Islam. But the Arabs of the desert have never been remarkable 
for their religious zeal, and are great latitudinarians to this day ; they 
are indeed monotheists, but know little of their religion beyond 
that there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is his prophet. 
This is no doubt owing to their predatory and migratory habits, u 
well as to the aversion to any kind of restraint or serious task mani- 
fested at all times by wild children of nature. Some tribes entertained 
a belief in the resurrection ; even that, however, they associated, like 
the American Indians, with gross ideas of physical life, and got their 
camels buried with them lest they might arise unmounted ; whilst 
others did not indeed bury the camel with the deceased person, but 
tied it to the grave and cruelly allowed it to perish of hunger.* It was 
also customary when a man died or divorced his wife, for his eldest 
son to throw a cloth over her if he wanted her, or to give her in mar- 
riage to one of his brothers, but with a new dowry.f 

The tracli*;.".!! has alrendy been alluded to above according to which 
all MuhammaJans believe that Adam himself built the Ka'bah or 
holy house of Mekkah, afterwards annihilated by the deluge, but 
again reconstructed by Noah ; and it is said that A'mru Ben IsHfj, 
who had obtained supremacy in Mekkah, went to Syria, where he saw 
the people worshipping idols ; they gave him a statue of Hobal,^ which 
he carried back and placed on the top of the Ka'bah. It was the 
figure of a man, made of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows 
without bends, such as the Arabs used in divination. A hand was 
lost by accident, and the Kuraish replaced it by one of gold. Every 



• Shahrtistdniy p. I*t** 

t/*iV/.,al8oA7/a5i!//rf^Aaiii. i.,p.lO:- l^i *^ l\j^\ 0^ J\ ^3jH 
X strangely enough, one of the sons of Yoktan bore a similar name, according 
to Gen. X. 2«, "n^? rendered " Obal" in the English vewion. 
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tribe had its own deity,* and among the 360 idols — equalHng the num- 
ber of the days in the pre-lslamitic year — which were placed in and 
about the Ka'bah, Uobal (** the god of chances :" conf. Hebr. Van " lot, 
part") was the chief, which also Abu Sofyan consulted before the fight 
of Ohod, and on gaining the victory over Muhammad he exclaimed, " Be 
thou exalted, Hobal, thy rehgion has conquered."t The pre*Islamitic 
Arabs swore not only by their gods and goddesses, but also by the 
stones each tribe had set up around the Ka'bah ; thus we find one of 
the tribe Wayel swearing, **By the stones of the Wayel."J All the 
exclamations used on approaching these stones were ofdered by 
Muhammad to be 'superseded by the words, " There is no God but 
Allah," whilst with reference to the idols the words uttered even in 
common conversation and mentioning them were abrogated, and such 
as "God is the greatest," **May God be exalted," &c. substituted. 
The ancient Arabs had also their animal sacrifices of cows, camels, &c. 
to their idols, which were abolished, and those now in vogue at the time 
of the pilgrimage introduced. Before the time of Islam camels were sacri- 
ficed also when the people swore an alliance in certain localities ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and they used to dye their hands with the 
blood of the slaughtered camel, which custom appears to have given 
alao origin to the name of the tribe Khosa'm.§ The Arabs dedicated 
camels to certain deities, allowed them to roam about freely, and 
marked them by cutting their ears, which custom is in the Kordn (IV. 
118) said to have been introduced by Satan. The names of the 
camels thus dedicated were Bahyrah, Saybah, Wa9ylah, and Hami (V. 
102). The polytheistic ordinance of sacrificing camels was retained 
after the establishment of Isldra, but as a symbol of obedience to God 
(XXII. 37), just like many other prc-Islamitic customs, e.q, kissing of 



• If we are to believe the proverb, *' When thou enterest a village, swear 

/I oo-^///o// / 

by its god,' If^J Ij c-fti^tf i; J \zAs^i> \'^\ there must have been a se. 

parate tutelary deity in every hamlet. 

t «-^^ jf^ J^ J^' Ifanuisah, ii., p. 3, note. 
X Hamoiah, p. f*r ( Jj |^ t^^-^i Ij 
^ Ibid, p. vt^ : — 

,^♦•1 j^,3 c»>^^ f^^' )^^ r*^' ^'"^ '^^'^' '-^^ ^'' r^^ c^^ 

VOL. XII. '2\ 
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the black stone, the running naked, the throwing of stones, &c.» still 
observed in the pilgrimage. 

A*mru Ben Lahj had with him also Asaf and Naylah in the shape 
of husband and wife. He invited the people to magnify them, to offer 
sacrifices to them, and to approach Allah through them,* and this was 
during the reign of ShapiSr Zu-allaktdf.f Ya^ut states that A'mru 
Ben Lahy did not bring these two statues, but merely ordered the 
people to adore thcm4 Also this appears extremely absurd to me* as 
adultery was at all times among the majority of civilized and unciTil* 
ized nations considered to be a crime striking at the root of conjugal 
happiness, and was punished among the Arabs ; and as according to all 
the authorities the man Asaf had committed adultery with the woman 
Naylah within the Ka'bah itself, and both had on that account been 
transmuted into stone images, they could scarcely have been set up as 
objects for adoration ; and had Ya^yut, instead of making the above 
statement with reference to A'mru BfU Lahy, simply stopped short 
with the announcement that the statues had been set up to serve as 
an example how the crime was punished, the story would not be so 
absurd. 

The god Jres was, according to Suidas,§ worshipped at Petra in the 
shape of a quadrangular stone four feet high and two broad ; it stood 
on a golden pedestal ; victims and libations of blood were offered to it. 
The whole temple was adorned with gold and filled with votive offer- 
ings. This god is called ^ovadpri by Hesycliius, and Aovaaprf by Ste- 
phanus ByzlEmtius, and was, on the authority of Bochart, identified bj 
Pococke, inhis Specimeti Hint. Ar, (2nd ed., pp. 106 teqq.) with the Dn- 
Ishar^ ({SJ^^y^) ^^ Arabic authors. Nothing certain is known 
about this god, and the conjecture that it represented the sun does 
not appear tenable to me, although " the lord of brilliancy, of 
illumination," as the meaning of ^^•^l j^ is plausible enough. I| 

The Sabeean inscriptions abundantly prove that at least in Yemen 
the number of deities was prodigiously large, as there is scarcely one 



• Shahraitdniy p. ff^ 

t Therefore after a.d. 385, and if Ainru B. lA^iy was really the flret man 
who introduced idolatry he must have lived much earlier. 

* Yakut, quoted by Krehl, p. 60. 

^ Krehl quotea the Greek text, p. 40. 
I. Krehl, p. 54. 
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of these documents which Joes not contain the name of some. There 
is much probabiHty that in course of time it will be proved that not 
onlj the other Arabs, but even the Jews, had some idols in common with 
the Sabseans, and I think the Ashtaroth of the former* may now al- 
ready be identified with the inny of the Sabeeans. The case is quite 
different with the names we glean from Arab post-Islamitic authors, 
which are very few, generally lumped up by them just as thej occur in 
the Koran,f and dismissed with the scantiest notices ; these are Wadd^ 
Sutc6a\ Ta^hvsj Yauk^ and Nasr ; they are generally believed to have 
been worshipped already by the sons of Noah, and to have been given 
to A'mru B. Lahy. 

Wadd is often mentioned in the Sabsean inscriptions, but its worship 
extended also northwards, and prevailed down to the advent of Muham- 
mad, who ordered Khaled Ben Walid to destroy the idol (a h. 8), which 
was in the shape of a man, and situated at Daumat-al-Jundal ; it was 
a large statue dressed with the under and the upper garment, i.e. the 
izar and the riduy girded with a sword, having a bow on the shoulders, 
with a receptacle in front containing a banner and a quiver filled with 
arrows. 

Sttw(Sa* was worshipped by the tribe Huzayl in the form of a woman ; 
they went on pilgrimage, and sacrificed cattle in its honour. 

Taghus was represented in the form of a lion ; it was a deity of the 
Maxhaj and of some other tribes dwelling in Yemen. 

Tank was adored in the figure of a horse by the Uamdan tribe. 

Nasr was, as also the name implies, represented by an eagle ; it was a 
deity of the Hemyarites, as well as of the Kalla'. 

ITeza X appears to have been worshipped not only by the Koraysh, 
by all the Beni Kenanah and some of the Beni Selym, but also by se- 
veral other tribes, among whom the name '* slave of U'zza " was cur- 
rent. This idol was not a statue but a tree, a species of acacia, over 



• Judges ii. 13 ; 1 Sam. vii. 3, xii. 10, xxxi. 10 ; 1 Kings xi. 33; 1 Chron. vi. 71. 
She is the same with Astarte, a powerful divinity of Syria, and the Venus of the 
Greeks. JSho had a famous temple in Syria, served by 300 priests ; some medals 
representing her still exist. 






J LIII. 19, iSy^ » J w^ i' » r""- '-^ ' 
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which a temple was built ; whilst according to others U'zza was a palm- 
tree. TheBeni Sa'leb were in the habit of worshipping a large palm-tree 
in the vicinity of the town of Nakhlah. They annually celebrated 
a festival near it, when the young and the old people came cut of the 
town and erected their idols round that tree ; they moreover sus- 
pended on it the ornaments of their wives and clothed it with costly 
garments ; they used to spend the whole day near the tree, to walk 
devoutly round it, and listen to the words which issued from it. 
Muhammad himself had been a worshipper of U'zza and had sacrified 
a sheep to her in his youth.* 

LH was a stone worshipped by the Beni Salcyf in Tayf. Accordiog 
to Kazvini it was a quadrangular white stone, but according to the 
traveller James Hamilton " a five-sided block of granite rising in aslant 
from the ground is pointed out as the idol of Ldt. In its greatest 
length it measures about twelve feet, and four feet and a half to its 
highest edge."t 

Mandt was also a stone, but of a black colour, worshipped according 
to some by the Aws and Khuzraj, but according to others by the Hu- 
dail and the Kudaid. 

Besides the two just mentioned, the idol Sa'd, Dimar, and the black 
stone of the Ka'bah itself, no other lingams are as yet known, so 
that the present number of all of them appears not to exceed five. 

There is also yet another example of tree-worship besides U*zza ; 
namely, Ddt anvdt, near Mekkah, where all the rites mentioned above, 
such as suspension of cloths and arms, pilgrimages, &c. were per- 
formed ; this may also have been a date-tree, but its species is not 
mentioned. All these tree-idols were considered female deities and 
daughters of Allah. Hence (LIII. 20, &c.), *'What think ye of 
Lat, U'zza, and Mandt that other third [goddess] ? Have ye male 
children, and [God] female?" 

Besides the idols now enumerated, and which appear to be of three 
kinds, namely, statues, stone blocks, and trees, no others have come to 
our notice, and as of the multitude of deities occurring in the Sabsean 
inscriptions nothing is as yet known except their names, it would 
scarcely be worth the while to give only a barren list of them. It may 
also be observed that, like the Romans, the Greeks, and other nations 
rejoicing in a very large Pantheon, the Arabs could not hold all their 



• Quotation from Yakut by Krelil, p. 76. 
I Quoted by Krohl, pp. 72-73. 
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gods in equal esteem, aiwi even discarded some of them when there 
was occasion for it. Thus, for instance, according to a proverb in the 
<;ollection of Maidani, when a certain Arab perceived a fox voiding 
\uine on an idol or Hngam which stood in the desert, he despised it 
as being a mere stock of stone and powerless, embodying his senti- 
ments to that effect in a distich. The Benu Mulkiin of the Kenanah 
tribe worshipped SaM, and one of them being disappointed in his 
expectations uttered the following verses : — ** We came to Sa'd to 
comfort us, but S.i'd dismayed us, and we do not belong to Sa'd. Is 
Sa*d anything except a rock in the desert, which neither leads nor mis- 
leads?"* 

The most celebrated temples with priests and soothsayers attached 
to them, in which sacrifices were offered, were the following : — The 
temple of Zul Kholoia^ the Venus of the Arabs, analogous to Nailah, 
to tj^j and to infwJ it was situated at Tebala and named the Ka'bah 
of Yemen ; the Bait GhumdunhM\\t for the planet Venus in ^ana'u ;t 
the temple of Rayam in the same town, and mentioned in some of 
the Sabsean inscriptions ; the temple of Roza situated in Najd ; of 
Zulktib&t in £*rak at Sendad ; of Lut in the Ueja*z ; of Kodaid on 
Mount Moshallal, not far from the sea-shore, or between Mekkah and 
Medinah ; and of U'zza at Nakhlah. 

These temples were of course all demolished or transformed into 
mosques, and only the caverns, together with certain ruins, are waiting for 
modern science and enterprise to bring them to light. The first care of 
Muhammad when he attained power was to purge the Ka'bah of its idols. 
He rode seven times round it on his camel, always respectfully touching 
the black stone with his staff; then he entered the Ka*bah, and the first 
object he perceived was a wooden pigeon suspended from the ceding ; 
this he pulled down and broke. Angels and other figures worshipped by 
the Koraysh were painted on the walls, among which was also Abraham 
represented as consulting fate with divining arrows in his hands. As 
already observed, 3G0 idols were kept there, all of them being fixed 
above the cornice with lead ; each of these he touched with his staff, and 
it was immediately struck down by his followers. J Then came the de- 

t Ibid., p. rrr 

I Uist. des Arabet. Cauirsin de IVrceval, tonic i., p 231. 
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molition of the temples in tlie vicinity of Mekkah ; that of U'ua at 
Nakhlah ; of Suwaa* at llohat, two stages, or according to others three 
miles, from Mekkah ; that of Maniit situated at Kodayd, and many 
others, soon met with the same fate.* 

Among the Sabseans there were numberless gods, hut very little 
is as yet known about them except their names. A*ttar and Almaq- 
qahu are mentioned very frequently, and have also names of placet 
attached to them, tf.^. Alinaqqahu of Ilirran, of Na'man, &c. There are 
also Haubis, Sanihi*ak, Ida'el, Yattamar, Yattan of Aden, &c. The 
goddesses are just as numerous, and have sometimes not even a special 
name, e.g* the goddess of Ghadran, Dhat 6a* dam, Dhat Hamym, &c. 

There is a god simply called " the celestial," tcdt whose usual 
•epithet is "the master of the world," ho'^kro and also "god of 
affairs,** ciOMnSi ; the sun-god Shamn does not appear to have en- 
joyed higher honours than the others, as he is invoked in connection 
with Attar and others, seemingly without any distinction. Although 
a temple may have h^en dedicated to the service of one particular god, 
€.g, Almaqqahu, the statues of many others were also placed in it» 
e,g, of Aim, Sheynum, liobal, Homar, &c. 

Sometimes men dedicated their property, their persons, and their 
whole families to certain deities, to which they also made offerings. 
A votive tablet of bronze in the British Museum, in which the god 
5in, chiefly worshipped in the town of Aim, is mentioned in connection 
with Attar, may be considered as a specimen of this kind of dedication, 
and reads as follows : — 

** Sidqdhakar Barram, property (and) acquisition of the king of 
Hadramaut, son of Elisharh, has made to Sin of Aim a gift of the value 
of two (shekels) of gold, accurately weighed in red gold. This gift was 
destined for Sin, because he had heard him in conformity with his 
demand. Sidqdhakar has (moreover) placed in the possession of 
Sin of Aim and of A'ttar his father, and of the goddesses of the sanc- 
tuary of Aim, and of the gods and goddesses of the town of Shabwat, 
his person, his property and his children, and his acquisitions, as also 
the light of his eyes, and the memorial of his heart (namely), Mariad™» 
and Adhiln"™, and Yana*m."t 



• JlnU de% Arabety CauHsin de Perceval, tome i., p. 243. 

t HRUvy,/oMr. ^«iVi^, Dec 1874. That a man should call himnelf the pro- 
perty and acquisition of a kir.g is not more stninpe in reality tlmn the appellation 



uf elare, no u?ual in tho East even now. 
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Judaism. 

It is obvious that, considering the confusion of dates, facts, and gene" 
alogies by Muhammadan writers in whatever concerns pre-Islamitic mat* 
ters, nothing positive can be ascertained from them alone if unsupported 
by collateral authorities. According to Ibn Khalddn, the children of 
Shus or Kush, the son of Cham, were the first immigrants into^Arabia } 
and this appears also from the tenth chapter of Genesis, where we 
learn that later races, likewise formed from the posterity of Sem by 
Heber, such as the sons of Yoktan, settled in the East, and afterwards 
the descendants of Ismael and of Esau, whilst the Idumseans developed 
themselves in the north, and these Semites entirely absorbed in course 
of time the sons of Cham. Some Muhammadan writers have identi* 
fied their Kohtan with Yoktan the son of Heber, whilst others main- 
tain that they are two separate persons. But many flagrant discre- 
pancies between Biblical and Muhammadan accounts, sanctioned even 
by the Koran, e.g, that Abraham intended to sacrifice Ismael and not 
Isaac, together with the confusion of other names -and facts, induce us 
to be very careful how we use those accounts ; and on the other hand 
the Muhammadans reciprocate the compliment by asserting that the 
Bible is corrupted.* It cannot be denied, however, that the Arabs were 
connected with the Jews from the earliest times ; the Arabs often call 
themselves the descendants of Ismael, and Flavins Josephus designates 
him as the founder of their nation ;f he is said to have begotten 
twelve sons, who inhabited all the country from the Euphrates to the 
Red Sea.^ The sons and grandsons of Abraham by his concubine 
Keturah took possession of Troglodytis and Arabia Felix as far as it 
reaches the Red Sea,§ and Joseph was sold by his brothers to Arabs. || 

Already Moses, when fleeing from Egypt to the land of Midian, 
there married Zipporah,^ a Kushite (t. e. Arab) woman, more than 
fifteen centuries before our era, and is afterwards reproached by Aaron 
for having done so.** We find the Israelites represented victorious 



* A bulfeda Hist, Anteislamica, p. 7 : — ** £x his satis patet recensionem Hebrseam 
esse corruptam." 

t Antiq, of the Jews, "bk. i., ch. xii. 2, 

X Ibid., bk. i., cL xii. 4. 

i Ibid., bk* i., ch. xvi. ]. 

II Ibid,, bk. ii. 3. 

^ Exod. ii. 21. 

•• Num. xii 1. 
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against the Ethiopiansi.* Tiic enemies of King: Jehoshaphat, the 
Arabs, hring him presents, Hocks of ,7,700 rams and 7,700 goata.t 
and Uzzinh appears to have defeated the Arabs ;X whilst on the 
other hand King Ilezekiah expected to be aided by Tirhakah, the 
king of Ethiopia, against the Assyrian king Sennacherib, and is on 
that account reproached by him through llabshakch,^ in the eighth 
renturv before our era. 

» 

Although Josephus speaks only of Sabas as the founder of the Sa- 
bseans,;! and all difference among them is lost in tlie Ternacular trans- 
lations, the sacred writers clearly distinguish two kinds of SabaeaoB. 
always s[>elling the descendants of Kush with the letter S&mek, ^ and 
those of Yoktan with jV^j/i,** which difference also the Arabs them- 
selves have lost. The ancestor of the former was Ham, ft and of the 
latter Shem ; Xt there is, however, also a third, the son of Raamah, and a 
fourth the son of Keturah, Abraham*8 concubine. §§ In Ps. Ixxii. the 
^ kings of Shcba and Seba are mentioned together, from which it would 
appear that two distinct kingdoms of that name existed in Arabia ; but as 
localities, especially Auzal, Saba, and Hazramaut, have been identified in 
Yemen, clearly bearing names of some of the sons of Yoktan, son of 
Eber, son of Shem, son of Noah, ||l| it seems plain that the Sabse- 
ans of that part of Arabia were Y''oktanites ; and Dr. Wilson, who also 
adduces several of these identifications, fully concurs in this opinion. ^^ 
The denomination of Sabecans, for a long time the only one known 
to foreign nations, subsisted till the time when the power became con- 
centrated in the house of Ilemyar, and then the second period com- 
menced. The Uemyaritic dynasty shone with unequalled splendour in> 



♦ 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 

t 2 Chron. xviL 11. 

X 2 Chron. xxti. 7. 

§ 2 Kings xix. 8, and Isa. xhii. 3 ; ibid. xIt. 14. 

II Antiq. of the Jew*,, bk. i., ch. vi. 2. 

^ Gen. X. 7 ; Isa. xliii. 3 ; ibid. xlv. 1 4. 

•• Gon. X. 28 ; 2 Chron. ix. 1 ; 1 Kings x. I ; 1 Lliron. i. 20, 
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*^ 1 Chron. i. 32. 

Gen. X. 2J. 
•"T Land* ^f ihf BthU, vol. ii , pp. 741 -7 4*5. 
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Arabia Felix, and then the name of Hemyarites, the Homeritae of 
classic authors, began to supplant that of the Sabaeans. This second 
period is that of the Tobbas. * As for the Kushite Sabeeans, they 
are, by M. de Sacy as well as by C. de Perceval, believed to have passed 
about seven &nd a half centuries before our era into Africa, and to be 
the present Abyssinians.f The Cananseans passed, according to Herodo- 
tus, from Arabia Felix to Arabia Petreea, and went to Syria, where they 
became celebrated by the name of Phoenicians ; so that also tlie race of 
Ham gradually disappeared from Arabia, where the Semites obtamed 
full dominion, and absorbed all the small remnants tlie Kushites and 
Hamites had left. 

The actual name of the queen of Sheba who is mentioned in the 
Koran J and in the Bible, § in both of which she is made to pay a visit 
to King Solomon, is not given in either ; Moslem authors finding no 
other queen in their lists except Balkis of Saba in Yemen were, by 
their desire to identify her with the queen of Sheba in the Bible, in- 
duced to push the period of her reign up to the time of Solomon, 
whereby they ruined the whole chronology preceding and following 
her period. This queen is believed to have been converted to Judaism, 
and married by Solomon, although it is now certain that she was born 
during the first few years of our era. 

From what has preceded, it appears that althougli Judaism must 
have flourished in several portions of Arabia long before the Christian 
era, no reliable data occur on the subject, and that it existed side by 
side with polytheism, whose professors may, as is often the case in other 
countries, have been imbued with a very tolerant spirit. Nothing 
certain is known about the introduction of Judaism into Yathreb, i,e. 
Medinah, although it must have been early, since the tribes Aws and 
Khozraj, who dwelt there || when the Hemyarite king Asad Abu Karib 
(a.d. 297-320) marched there from Yemen and conquered the town, 
are described as being Jews. This king was by two Jewish doctors, 
Hodal and Al-Naham, converted to Judaism, which he propagated on 
his return among his subjects ; but he is some time afterwards said 
to have made a profession of Christianity likewise. As the reign of 



• Essai aur VHist, de» Arahes^ Caussin de Perceval, tome i., p. 66. 

t Ibid. J tome i., pp. 45 seqq. % 

X Surah XXVII. 24, &c. § 1 Kings x. 1, and 2 Chron. ix. 1. 

(1 Caussin de Perceval doubts that these two tribes were domiciled there ahefldy 
when the above-mentioned expedition took place. , 
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this king must, at least in part, have corresponded with that of Arde- 
shir BAbek, tlie founder of the Sasanian dynasty, who died a.d. 238, 
Asad Abu Karib\s conversion to Judaism must have taken place 
about that time. This period of Judaism, as well as that of the 
siege and taking of Najran by Zu No was, a.d. 523, is well fixed, 
and implies that this religion must have been dominant for nearly three 
centuries, till a.d. 525, when the Christian Abyssinians conquered Yemen, 
and slew more Jews than Christians had been killed in Najrdn by ^u 
Now^, who appears to have been prompted more by a spirit of retalia- 
tion than of fanaticism. Tabari describes this event* in a somewhat 
vague manner as follows : — ** Najran was a town the inhabitants of 
which had believed in Moses. In that country there was a king named 
Yusuf, sumamed Zu Now^s. He was a giant who had numerous 
subjects. But Jesus the son of Mary had come into the world, and God 
had taken him up to heaven. Some apostles who had been with Jesus 
arrived in the town of Najrdn, preached the religion of Jesus, and said 
to the inhabitants, The religion of Moses has been abrogated ; another 
prophet has come, his name is Jesus ; now you must believe in Jesus 
and abandon the religion and the law of Moses : and they made known 
to them the marvellous works of Jesus. These inhabitants of Najran 
became believers and adopted the religion of Jesus. Two or three of the 
intimate courtiers of Zu Nowds happened to be at Najr£n. The inhab- 
itants of that town requested them and said, Enter into our religion or 
we shall kill you. The courtiers refused, and the people of Najran slew 
them. This news reached the king ; he marched forth with 50,000 men 
and arrived in Najrin. Fits were dug around the town and fire thrown 
into them. The king then took the inhabitants of Najrdn, led them to 
the banks of these pits and said, Abandon the religion of Jesus, or we 
shall throw you into the fire ; and it is said in the Kordn, '* The people 
of the pit of fire supplied with fuel have been killed" (Surah LXXXV. 
4). I shall further on quote the same author, as he describes how 
the people of Najran were converted to Christianity and afterwards 
destroyed by Zu Nowds. 

In Muhammad's time there existed some powerful Jewish tribes, to 
whom he showed much regard at first, as well as to the Christians (Su- 
rah II. 61) ; afterwards he became greatly embittered against both these 
reUgions, as appears sufficiently from many passages of the Kodb. The 

• Vol. i., p, 39. 
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Jews refused to make a profession of Islam, and Muhammad succeeded 
on] J after great trouble in subduing some and exiling the rest. 

Christianity. 

Arabia is one of those countries which had never been wholly or 
permanently subjugated by a foreign nation, but it yielded to spiritual 
influences, which cannot be kept out by any barriers, such as seas, moun- 
tains, or deserts. In their polytheism the pre-Islamitic Arabs were in- 
fluenced by Egyptian, Chaldeean, Greek, and perhaps even Indian ideas, 
whilst they were for their monotheism indebted to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. We have already seen that no historical events recorded by 
secular authors attest the existence of the first of the just-mentioned 
two religions before the time of the Tobba' king Asad Abu Karib, who 
was a contemporary of Ardeshir Babek and a convert to Judaism, al- 
though from the Biblical texts quoted above, and from the immigrations 
of the Jews into Arabia which had taken place at various periods before 
and after the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, there can be no 
doubt that Judaism had prevailed both in the north and in the south 
of Arabia from early times. The same uncertainty as to historical data 
prevails concerning the spread of Christianity, which appears to have been 
opposed by the Jews long before the time of Zu Nowas. Very likely 
neither Judaism nor Christianity attracted much attention among the 
vast numbers of polytheists, and were confounded with each other as 
long as their professors had not increased to large numbers and had 
shuiiDed worldly power. This is the reason why no historical data 
exist about their first developments. 

Although Arabians were present already at the feast of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 11), nothing very reliable is known about their churches 
until the time of the emperor Constantine, who sent a.d. 343 an em- 
bassy to the Hemyarite king Mar«ad A'bd Kelldl (a.d. 330-350) with 
the intention of obtaining the alliance of the Hemyarites against the 
Persians. We learn that this embassy was headed by Bishop Theo- 
philus, who converted many Hemyarites ; but as there is no doubt that 
the number of Christians was already considerable in the fourth 
century, the assertion of Asseman (T. Wright* s Early Christianity in 
Arabia, p. 35) that Theophilus did not actually convert the people, but 
merely induced them to adopt the Arian heresy, which he himself pro- 
fessed, is very plausible. The Jews, however remained hostile, but 
Theophilus built three churches— one in Zhafar, the residence of the 
king, whom he flattered himself with having converted ; the second in 
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Aden, which was much resorted to by Greek and Roman merchants ; 
and the third in the principal town of the Persian Gulf. The succet- 
sor of the just-men tioued king, Walya*h (a.d. 350-370), was — just 
like the above-mentioned Asad Abu Karib — first a great Jew, then a 
great Christian, and ended by Huctunting between the two religions . 
but Muhammadan authors have recorded that whole triWs, such 
as the Bahrah, Tanukh, Taghlab, &c., had formerly been Chris- 
tians, whose number was also considerably increased during the fifth 
century, when Yazdegird, the successor of Beliram, carried on for 
twenty years his persecution, the chief cause of which had been the 
demolition ofa firc-teniple by a too zealous (yhri.<«tian bishop. During 
that period the emigration of Christians from Persia into Arabia was 
80 large that troops were posted on the frontiers to check it. 

Some allusion has already been made to the Christians of Najran 
under the head of Judaism, and I shall here narrate their conversion in 
the words of Tabari* : — "The inhabitants of Najran were all Arabs of 
the Bcni Tha^leb. Whilst all the other Arabs who surrounded them 
were idolaters, they were Christians ; but originally they had also 
been idolaters. This is how they became Christians. They had 
without their town a large palm-tree. Once every year they celebrated 
a festival, and on that day the people assembled round this tree ; 
it was covered with brocade, all the idols were j)Iaced under the tree, 
processions were made round it, and invocations. A demon who 
dwelt in the tree spoke to the peo[de. Then they offered sacrifices to 
the tree and retired. Ikit a man from the country of Svria, a de- 
scendant of the disciples of Jesus, named Fimiun (Eupheniion) came 
to Arabia. He found this country plunged in idolatry, and dared not 
to profess his religion, fearing that he would be killed. Accordingly 
he travelled from town to town, gahiing a livelihood ; every day he 
received the price of his labours, bought food therewith and fed lum- 
self, then praised (iod and prayed. Whfu the inhabitants perceived 
that he did not adore idols, he \vi\ his abode and went elsewhere, to 
the territory of Mossul, to Mesopotamia, to the Sownd, or to Traq. 
One day, whilst walking alone, he was met by bri«;aiuls, who said to him. 
Thou art [no doubt] a slave, and luut tU<l from thy master. They 
made him a prisoner, led him to Najran and sold him there. Accord- 
ingly he was at the command of the man who had bought him ; but 
in the evening he enteral a room and spent the whole night in prayer, 

• T«»ino ii . pi». 17') «//y. 
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keeping the door of the chamber shut. His master, having for one or 
two nights observed him doing this, wanted to know what he was 
doing in the room. Accordingly he entered towards midnight, and 
beheld the room illuminated by a light. He thought Fimidn had a 
torch ; but looking more closely he perceived that he had none, and was 
amazed. The next day he called Fimiun and said to h'm, I 
saw thee last night praying, the whole room was lighted, and 
thou wast reciting something. Of what religion art thou ? The 
other replied, 1 profess the religion of Jesus, the son of Mary, and 
I was reciting the Evangel, the book of God. The man said, Is 
this religion superior to ours ? Fimidn replied, Assuredly my re- 
ligion is superior to yours ; because the latter is false, these idols and 
this tree are not gods. This man, the master of Fimiun, communicated 
these words to his fellow- citizens. The latter called Fimi)in and 
questioned him. He explained to them the religion of Jesus, and it 
pleased them. They said to him, Who will guarantee us that thy 
religion is true, and ours false? The other said, I will ask my 
God to destroy this tree. They promised to embrace his religion in 
case this should happen. Fimiun went out of the town and betook him- 
self to the tree, at the foot of which he took up his station and prayed. 
God commanded the wind before the eyes of all these people ; and the 
tree was drawn out and completely uprooted. Then the people broke 
their idols and embraced the religion of Jesus ; the man who had bought 
Fimidn restored him his liberty. Accordingly all the inhabitants of 
Najrdn became Christians and learnt the Evangel. Fimiijn remained 
there teaching them the Evangel, and the people sent him their children 
to leani it. In this manner the inhabitants of Najran, the only ones 
among the Arabs, became Christians. 

** In Najran there was a chief, named Tluiniir, to whom a son, 
called A'bdullah, was born. When the latter had grown up, bis father 
sent him to Fimiun that he might teach hiin the Evangel. The 
boy was his pupil for several years. Fimiun knew the ineffable 
name of God, and whatever he asked from God he obtained. 
When a sick man was brought to him, Fimiun invoked the aid of 
God, and the patient was healed bv the power of this name. A'bdullah 
the son of Thaniir asked Fimiun with many entreaties to teach 
him this name, but Fimiun refused and said. This name is one 
of the names of God and occurs in the Evani;el, but I fear to teach 
it to thee lest thou mightcst not be able to bear it ; for thou art 
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as yet a child only, and niightcsi make an inconvenient request to God 
and perish thereby. A'hduIIah being in despair of obtaining anything 
from Fimidn shut himself up in his room, and considered the means of 
arriving by himself at a knowledge of this name. He had heard 
Fimiun say that if the ineffable name of God were to be thrown into 
fire it would not burn. Therefore A'bdullah extracted from the Evangel 
all the names of God contained in it, and wrote them together, then 
he wrote each on a piece of wood and threw them into the fire. All 
the pieces of wood were burnt up except that on which he had written 
the ineffable name of God. In this manner A*bdullah obtained the 
knowledge of it. He paid a visit to Fimidn and told him what he had 
done. The latter said, O my child, as thou hast found it now, take care 
not to destroy thyself by invoking God through this name with a crimi- 
nal intention, or for an inconvenient thing of which God disapproves. 

'* When Fimiun died, A'bdullah took his place in Xajrun and main- 
tained the religion of Jesus. When a sick or blind person was brought 
to him he invoked God by this name and the patient was cured. 
Christianity took root in Najran, and became so firmly established 
that no one remained who was not a Christian ; whoever entered the 
town embraced Christianity or was put to death. But one of the 
Jews of Yemen came to Najrdn with his two sons. The inhabitants 
seized them and said, Embrace Christianity or we shall kill you all. 
The two sons refused and were killed ; the father embraced Christian- 
ity and was left alive, then he finished the commercial affairs for 
which he had come, and returned to Yemen, where he renewed his 
profession of Judaism, lie waited on the king Zu Nowds and narrated 
to him everything about the people of Najrun, as well as the 
fate of his own sons. Zu \owas became enraged, and solemnly 
swore on the Pentateuch and the religion of Moses that he would 
march at the head of an army to Najran, destroy its churches, 
break its crosses, and bum all who refused to abandon Christianity 
and to be converted to the Jewish religion. He dcpaited from Yemen 
with fifty thousand men, and proceeded to Najran, carrying with him 
the Pentateuch. There he caused a pit to bo dug for the inhabitants 
of this town, and burnt them. This king Zu Nowus and the Jews of 
Yemen are in the Koran named people of the pit, where Clod curses 
them in the terms, ** IVrish the people of the pit ! " &c., i.e. " May 
these men of the pit bo accursed, who came, dug n pit. sat down on 
its banks, and threw the people into the fire." 
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** When the king Zu Nowas had with his numerous army arrived in 
Najriin, he caused all the churches to be demolished, and the crosses to be 
struck down and burnt ; then he invited the inhabitants to embrace Ju- 
daism, but they refused. A'bdullah, the son of Thamir, had likewise 
been ordered to profess the Jewish religion, but he also refused. The king 
had him carried to the top of a mountain and precipitated therefrom. 
A* bdullah got up sound and safe, his body had not suffered. lie made his 
appearance before the king and called on him to embrace Christianity. 
The king held in his hand a staff, with which he struck the head of 
A' bdullah and broke it ; the blood flowed. A' bdullah diedand was buried. 

" Then Zu Nowas caused an enormous pit to be dug, — it was long 
like an abyss, of the depth of one lance, and very broad ; he had it filled 
with combustible matter, which he caused to be set on fire. He made 
the inhabitants come forward one by one, and had all those who 
refused to embrace Judaism thrown into the fire. Nearly twenty 
thousand men were killed in this way, and the rest fled ; the king de- 
stroyed whatever had remained of the town, burnt the crosses and the 
Evangels, and returned to Yemen. 

*' It happened in the time of O'mar Ben-al-Khattab (reigned from 
Aug. 28, 634, till Nov. 4, 644) that when he invited the inhabitants 
of Najran, who were Christians, to embrace IsUm, they refused to 
accept it, but engaged themselves to pay double the capitation-tax ex- 
acted from Musalm^ns." 

As the above account, although no doubt in many particulars 
exaggerated, about the people of Najrdn, is not only given by the best 
Muhammadan historians, but the catastrophe of the pit is mentioned 
also in the Kordn, no apology is needed for having in this place insert- 
ed all that Tabari has recorded about it ; but the predominance of 
Judaism in southern Arabia, which was so great during the reign of Zu 
Now^s, naturally ceased with his fall, and in a.d. 525, when the power 
of the Abyssinians prevailed, its professors were at first subjected to 
great persecutions by their Christian conquerors ; they were, however, 
of no long duration, and had ceased when St. Gregentius was the bishop 
and chief of the churches in Yemen. But Abrahah (reigned from a.d. 
537 to 570), although doing his best for the promotion of Christianity, 
was much grieved that the idolatrous rites of the Ka'bah still drew 
annually multitudes of pilgrims to Mekkah, and had determined to keep 
the people of Yemen at home by constructing churches in every town.* 

• Tabari, vol. ii., pp. 188 seqq. 
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" lie had built a cathedral at Cana*u, the like of which, in magni- 
tude, in beauty, and in ornaments, couhl not be seen on the face of the 
earth. Its reputation had spread over the whole world. Abrahah wrote 
a letter to the Najiishy in which he said, I have built a church for 
the king, the like of which does not exist in the world. I have done 
so from gratitude, because God has restored me to the favour of the 
king. At the same time he sent him also the plan of the church. 
People came to it from Syria, and from all the countries wherever 
there were Christians, and something never seen nor heard of could be 
seen there, and everybody brought ricdi oflTerings. The news of it 
reached the Cfrsar of Hum, who likewise sent to it presents, alabaster, and 
stuffs from Rijm. He wrote to the Xajashy a letter worded as follows :— 
Thy lieutenant has done in Yemen a thing the like of which I have 
never done : the glory thereof is due to thee ; there is in no part of the 
world a similar edifice, and a similar church. The King of Abyssinia 
was pleased and sent a letter full of compliments and praises to 
Abrahah, who then wrote to the king. The Arabs have a temple in 
Mekkah which they call the temple of God ; they go there on pilgrim- 
age, and walk in ])rocession around the temple. The church built 
by me is a hundred thousand times superior in beauty to this temple. 
1 shall order the people of Yemen to make pilgrimages and daily pro- 
cessions to this church to adore God there, and to address their prayers 
to Ilim from that jdace. I shall command the Arabs to betake 
themselves to this place, instead of going on pilgrimage to their 
temple. This will redound to the eternal glory of the king. The 
Najiishy was pleased. Then Abrahah proclaimed hi Y''emen tliat the 
Christians and the Jews were to come to pray in this church, and to 
perform their processions and pilgrimages there. Two Arab brothers 
of the tribe Solavm had come to Abrahah, and both of them were 
chiefs. They had been reduced by the Arabs, and being embarrassed 
in the Hejiiz, the Tehamah, and in Mekkah, had come to Abrahah with 
a portion of their tribes. lie had received them well, and they had re- 
mained. When Abrahah had resolved to invitethe Arabs to perform their 
pilgrimages to the church, and to divert them from the Ka'bah, he show- 
ed much friendship to Muhammad Ebn Kl>ozaa' al Zikruni, the first of 
the two chiefs above mentioned, and conferred on him the government 
of the Arabs of the Hejiiz, as well as the sovereignty of Mekkah ; he 
placed a crown on his head and sent him to Mekkfih, recommending 
him to compel the Arabs to come on pilgrimage to the church, and to 
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persuade them that this church was more beautiful than the Ka*bah, more 
illustrious and more pure ; that they had idols in their temple, that 
they polluted it, and that this church had never been defiled. Mu- 
hammad departed with his brother Kays and with the people of his 
tribe. The news spread in Mekkah. The sovereignty of Mekkah per- 
tained to the Koraysh and to the various branches of this family, of the 
Kin4nah tribe. At that time A'bd-ul-Mottaleb was the chief of the 
Koraysh and of Mekkah. When Muhammad arrived in the territory 
of the tribe of the Kinanahs, the latter posted a man named U'rwah on 
his way, who killed him with one stroke of his lance. His brother Kays 
took refuge with Abrahah in Yemen, and informed him of what had 
happened. Abrahah said. Must I then send some other person to 
induce them to come here ? I shall myself go and destroy their tem- 
ple, then they will be embarrassed and will come if they like, or they 
will not come ; then I shall kill all the Kinanahs. Abrahah collected 
an army of fifty thousand men and made preparations to march to 
Mekkah." 

This expedition proved, however, a failure, and Muhammadan authors 
who describe the miraculous destruction of Abrahah's army give 
lengthy details about it, as well as about Abrahah's elephant Mahmiid, 
who refused to march into Mekkah. It will suffice to state that this 
event, which began a new era, called the Year of the Elephant, took 
place during the birth-year of Muhammad, and was promulgated by 
him in the Kordn, about fifty -four years after its occurrence, in Surah 
CV., the whole of which is here inserted : — " Hast thou not seen how 
thy Lord dealt with the master of the elephant ? Did he not make 
their treacherous design an occasion of drawing them into error, and 
send against them fiocks of birds, which cast down upon them stones of 
baked clay, and render them like the leaves of com eaten by cattle ^*' 
As the Ka'bah was so thoroughly interwoven with the history and 
religion of the Arabs that Muhammad was compelled to retain its 
idolatrous rites and to adapt them to the monotheism of IsUm, it is no 
wonder that a miracle should have taken place for its preservation ; 
as, however, some historians also narrate that this was the first occasion 
on which the small-pox broke out with great virulence, they afford an 
indirect clue to the marks left by the stones dropping from the claws 
of the miraculous Ahabil birds upon the bodies of the Christian army, 
and explain the probable reason of its sudden flight and partial de- 
struction. 

VOL. XII. ^f) 
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Without entering into any details concerning post-Islamitic events, it 
may here he observed that Muhammad, faithful to his determination, 
which he inculcated also on his followers, that there should be but one 
religion hi Arabia, worked zealously to extirpate both Judaism and 
Christianity, although in a few instances he granted protection, not 
only to certain individuals, but also to whole communities. The people 
of Daumat-al-Jandal, not far from Medinah, were persuaded by A'bd- 
al-Rahmau to give him the daughter of their chief in marriage and to 
abjure Christianity ; they, however, soon relapsed, and were afterwards 
compelled by Mul.iamuiad himself, who had already destroyed several 
churches, again to forswear Christianity and to profess Islam. After 
ha\ing stamped out Christianity in the north, Muhammad turned his 
attention to the south, and made to the governor of Yemen, who bad 
hitherto been a Persian tributary, friendly overtures, which were 
accepted not only by him, but also by Ilowadah Ben AUi, the Christian 
king of Yemamah, both of whom became converts to Islam. The 
same policy was continued by the successors of Muhammad, and 
0*mar expelled even the few Jews who had still remained in Khayber. 
Both the Jewish and the Christian communities gradually vanished, 
although some existed here and there down to the tenth century and 
were under the spiritual care of priests. No ]>ersecution, however, 
could extirpate Judaism from Yemen and Hazramaut, where nearly 
half a million of Jews are still domiciled, in various villages and towns, 
the chief of which is ^ana'd, with some thousands of Israelites, and a 
college where some of the most respected members of their community 
receive their education. The largest number of Arab Jews and Chris- 
tians, however, do not live in Arabia proper, but in Syria and Meso- 
potamia. 

The Mythic History of Akaiiia. 

Great catastrophes— such as famines, inundations, conflagrations, 
storms, an»l battles — j)roduce strong impressions, and traditions preserve 
them, whilst the well-known teuacitv of the Arabs in the transmission 
of the pedigrees of their ancestors, in which they take much pride, from 
generation to generation, serves as u tolerable guarantee that their 
traditions, although partly mythical, are not pure inventions of the ima- 
gination. The fact that A'ad, Thanidd, Sheddiid, Udd, and other very 
ancient personages are mentioned in the Koran, is also an evidence that 
traditions concerning them must have been still current among the 
people Qui*ing the time of Muhammad, else he would scarcely have made 
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SO many allusions to them in the Koran ; because had his hearers been 
ignorant of the events recalled by the prophet to their memory, he 
would have failed to captivate their attention, and therefore all these 
mythic accounts are very likely founded on a substratum of truth. 
The Arabs have incorporated into their traditions many Bibhcal persons 
and facts, after the example their prophet has set them, and these are 
consequently not only post-Islamitic productions, but also no part of 
Arabian history. All legends of this kind, which are numerous and 
run parallel with Biblical accounts from Adam down to the birth of 
Christ and after it, have been excluded from this paper, inasmuch as 
the various narratives of Muhammadan authors agree neither among 
themselves nor with the Bible, which they believe to have been cor- 
rupted by the Christians, as well as by the Jews. No actual con- 
catenated history can be given, because in fact none exists, since the 
Biblical accounts have been incorporated in later times, and incon- 
gruously mixed up with the properly Arabian myths ; and all that can 
be done is to put into chronological order the lives of the chief 
personages according to the current fashion, without being dismayed 
by the longevity and the startling dates coming to our cognizance. I 
here insert, however, a comparative genealogical table, from which a 
view of the persons constituting the mythic history of Arabia may 
be obtained, consisting on the one hand of a table compiled from 
1 Chronicles i. 4-32, and on the other of the names of the persons as 
given by Muhammadan authors, who, as already stated, do not all 
agree. In both tables the first person is Noah, but it will be seen 
that although I am compelled to call these two tables comparative, 
they contain in reality not many points of contact. This mythic history, 
which may appropriately be called that of extinct races— as the A'ddites, 
Thamudites, and others perished by divine wrath — will contain only 
brief accounts ; it extends from the creation of the world down to the 
eighth century before Christ, and will embrace only accounts of tlie 
most important personages. 
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CoMi'AKATlVK (lENEALOUICAL TaBLES. 

1 ChronirU\< i. 4-32. 
Noah 

I 

^ I I 

Shorn Ham Yaphoth 

I I 



Klam, Asshur, Arphaxad, &o. Kash 



Shclah I I 

£b€r Soba, IlavilahySabtah, Raaiiiuh 

I ^^.^^ Sheba 



I I 

Pcleg Yoktan 



Almodad, Sholcpli, Ilazaremavcili, Yerah, Hailoratn, 
Uzal, Uiklah, Kbal, Abiiiiaol, Sheba. 
Rcu s^/^ 

Sorng 
Nahor 
Terah 
Abraham 



i I 

Isaac, Ismacli &c. Sholia (by Kcturah) 



(ArrnvtUnn to t)w. ^fuhammal1an author.*.) 

Nuh 
Sam. 

I 

I „ i 

Arom. Shalckh, 

I Arfukhsiiad. 



I 

iirid 
I 



I I 

Kdla*. Kohtdu, Yoktan, Cama.l. 

Ya'rob .Torham. | | 

Yaflhkhab Arom J&lier 

Soba A'&iiHT ruleh. 



I TIomy:ir(A*b«I Shams). A*mri» 
Aw9 .lemla*. 

A'.'kI. 

I 



I I 

ShiHluI, ShodiUiK ZohAk, AMvan, I^ijyn, A*wh»i 

Murjad * Seiwii A'adyAm A'mlyk 

A'mru L(>kiiian A'mru 

K\l (l8t Aditos porish). (2iid Aditcs). Alwolyd 
I KavvAn. 

t 'J I A'&mor S:ibet 

.b a 'I A'lnrii Shadul 

^ g I Abu Nu'Aiiiuh. Zdsahit 

Kl i A'mru. 
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AWd, 3185 B.C. 

A'dd worshipped the moon, and lived with his descendants in the 
district Ahk^f, i.e, "sandhills," which begin from the coast of O' man 
and extend to the borders of Yemen and Hazramaut. A'dd is said to 
have married 1000 wives and to have begotten 4000 children, each of 
whom whom was as tall as a palm-tree. He lived 1 200 years and saw ten 
generations of his progeny. His eldest son, Shadid, became the king of 
his race ; he was liberal and just. His subjects were so contented that 
they never quarrelled, and the judge whom he had appointed came after 
the expiration of one year to the court, stating that as no complaints 
had during all that time been brought before him the post ought to be 
abolished ; but Shadid ordered him to draw his pay and to continue in 
the service. The second year, however, a case came before him in which 
a man complained that he had purchased a house, and had afterwards 
found a treasure in it, which he refused to keep, as he had bought only 
the house ; and the seller refused to accept it, as he stated that he had 
sold the house with all its contents. One of these litigants, however, 
happened to have a son, and the other a daughter ; accordingly the judge 
split the difference by marrying them to each other and giving them the 
treasure. In spite of all this justice and content in his realm, Shadid 
died an infidel, although he had in his latter days been visited by the 
prophet Hdd, who exhorted him to follow the right way. His reign 
extended over 300 years. 

» 

Hud, 2937 B.C. 

Hud, also called A'aber (Heber), was the son of Shdlekh, s. of Ar- 
fakhshad, s. of Sam, s. of Nuh. He made at first a living as a mer- 
chant, but obtained at the age of 40 his mission as a prophet, and is by 
some named the second Kindn (Canaan), s. of Arfakhshad, and said 
to have begotten Shalekh when he was 130 years old.* 

ShedM, 288:> B.C. 

This king is said to have conquered not only the E*rak, but even 
India and the greater portion of the world. In the invasion of Egypt, 
which is also attributed to him, Caussin de Perceval perceives traces of 
the irruption of the shepherds or Hyksos at least twenty centuries 

♦ I consider it rather a merit that I do not enter into too manj' details, as they 
are apt to confuse and to overwhelm the main points ; they are abundant and also 
contradictor}' enouj^h in various authors. This- prophet is also mentioned in 
^urah XXVI. 128-13;3 and clscwlurc. 
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before the Christian era.* When II ud the proj)het arrived at his 
iroiirt and proposed to him to worship God, he asked what reward he 
wouhl obtain, and on being informed that paradise, with beautiful 
gardens, hurts, &e., would become his habitation, he replied that being 
able to produce such a paradise on earth he could dispense with that 
which is in heaven. Accordingly he despatched a messenger to his 
cousin Zol.iuk, who had at that time conquered the empire of Jemshid, 
to bring all kinds of precious stones, perfumes, gold, silver, &c. ; and 
after having obtained the most costly substances also from every other 
country of the world, eitlier by force or as presents, he ordered a 
pleasing locality in Syria to be enclosed by walls built of pure silver 
and gold, and containing 12,000 towers at intervals in its circuit. 
The roofs of the castles built within this paradise were supported by 
columns of crystal and adorned with jewels. The rivers there con- 
tained precious stones instead of sand, whilst the soil itself was formed 
of saffron in lieu of earth. The golden trunks of trees made hollow 
were filled with musk and ambergris, whilst male and female slaves, 
ready to perform service, attended in every castle, so that the garden 
of Erem with its colonnades was unsurpassed by anything created iu 
the world.f When the news of the completion of this paradise was 
brought to Sheddd, he left Hazramaut with a numerous army, but had 
scarcely reached the vicinity of that delightfid paradise, when a terrible 
voice from heaven struck the ears of the approaching multitude, and 
every one fell down dead ; whereupon also the paradise vanished. 
Shediid reigned 300 years. 

Kdla\ 2792 B.C. 

When Kala' the son of Hud came of age, he divided the earth among 
the tribes, assigning a country to each. He is named Ksila' because that 
word means * distributor.' Kohtaii, the brother of Rula', colonized 
the greater part of Yemen, and inv(Mitcd the instruments of war ; Kohtdn 
was also the first to whom his son Ya*ral addressed the royal salutation 
** May you avoid being cursed" and ** happy morning.*' % Yo^tan, 



• EMini .<tir V IlUt. (hit Arnbtt^ tonic i., p. 13. 

X Ahyntn-Uana ^j^\ *-^i and i/m'/m rab-ihnn ^1. Others Ininslati* tht* 

first f»»rmula by thn words, Ma*t j/oti rtfitst tHalfdit'tion, but it appt'ars that it 
Dfif^inatod from the habit of tht* i»*H)pb> to iuihc thrir kiiiic, and that an <.'xcoption 
from it coustitutt'J a t^ood Hovnn'ign. 
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another son of HM, and consequently brother of Kala' and of Kohtan, 
begat Jorham, the ancestor of the Jorhamites, so that Ya'reb and 
Jorham were cousins. 

The first language usea by Adam and his descendants was the Syriac, 
which was different from that of the prophet Hiid, who bore also the 
name of A'aber (Heber), wherefore it is called A'bri (Hebrew) ; but 
Ya'reb was the first who spoke Arabic, as he himself says : — " I am the 
son of Kohtdn, the foremost chief; O people, march in the Tan (of the 
language ?), but the Beddwis (wandering tribes) in the easy tongue, 
the plain speech, which is not difficult."* He settled in Yemen, 
and the Tobba's of that country are his descendants. Jorham was at 
first also in Yemen, but settled afterwards in Mekkah, where Ismael 
lived among the Jorhamites. 

Jenda\ 2654 B.C. 

After the demise of A'aber Ben A rem Ben Sdm, Jenda' reigned in the 
district of Hejr between Syria and the Hej^ ; he governed all the 
jJ^amudite tribes, and was of a righteous disposition ; when the prophet 
^aleh arrived on his mission to the iSamudites, Jenda' became his 
follower. He reigned 190 years, and is the last of the iSamudite 
kings. 

Qhleh, 2612 b.c. 

iSfamud the sou of A'aber had two sons ; one was Arem, and the other 
Jaber who begat ^aleh. As already observed, the iS^amudites lived in 
the country of Hejr between the Hejdz and Syria, and their habitations 
excavated in the rocks may still be seen ; but they are low and 
their doors small, wherefore their stature must have been like that 
of ordinary men, if not shorter. Caussin de Perceval thinks that 
the 5amudites are no others than the Troglodytes or Horreans men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis, as Hving in Arabia from Moimt Seir 
to the desert of Phardn, in which supposition he is strikingly supported 
by the exact resemblance of the Biblical name Chedorlaomer, who slew 



jj^i \S^j^\ 4> ^yj^ c^ ^ ^^^ c^*^^ ^^**^ ^* ^'^ * 

J^^ ji^ a^J\ c^^^I J#r^l u^-^t 4> j^U ^1 
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the Iloritcs, and that of Kodar Ailahuiar, who became the cauae of the 
destruction of the 6'ainudites.* 

When the people of the first A'adites were destroyed by a terrible 
wind, some of them took refuge among the Al^kuf sands, where they 
settled but worshifiped idols. There they were visited by the prophet 
^alch, a cousin of A'uber Ben Arcm, the reigning king of the tSamudites ; 
but the people asked for a miracle, and ])romised to believe bim if he 
could call out of the rock a full-grown she-camel ten months big with a 
young one. ^^^^b agreed, and invited the people to come near a large 
mountain on the confines of Syria, where he prayed God to create what 
he required ; when the ])eople heard a wailing issuing from the mouu- 
tain like that of a woman hi travail, and shortly afterwards a she-camel 
100 cubits high and as many broad, able to step 1.50 cubits with each 
of its legs, came forth from the mountain, and ^ave birth to a young cue 
nearly as large as herself ; both also began immediately to roam about 
and to look for water and food ; but in spite of this miracle the people 
would not believe. Hereupon (^A\ch admonished them not to injore 
the camel,t and preached to them for thirty years, but in vain. The 
people enjoyed the advantage of a perpetual supply of milk from 
this camel, about which commentators retail many absurd stories, but 
they cut off its feet, and were destroyed with a terrible noise from 
heaven. J 

Mtirsad, 2j8.") u.c. 

Marxad H. Shedud H. A'ad was a virtuous man who believed II dd ; 
whilst Shed ad refused to do so. lie abandonod idolatry and worshipped 
God alone, but was, from dread of his father, under the necessity 
of concealing his religion, and professed it openly only aflerthe death of 
Shedad. lie always resided in the country of the Ahkaf (sandhills), and 
governed with justice, but died during the lifetime of Ildd. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, A'mru B. Mar^ad, for a short while, and 
Mar^ad was in his turn succeeded by his eldest son. A' mm B. Mar«ad ; 

• Fxxai Kur Vllint. drA ArabfSj lonio i., p. 2fi, and Gon. xiv. 4, fi. His memory has 

h f A 

uIho KiirvivL'd in tho two proverbs "^^^^ ^♦^f ^^ (•^^l **More ill-bodinpfthan 

Ahm,ir[therodmai»]ofthoNanmdito!*/»ana*^^l>'^ c/® (-^f "More ill- 
Inxiing than hu who killed the shc-ranitl (liy lucrcing her with an arrow.]** 

t Suroh VII. 71, \r. 

t Stir ah VII. 70. 
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then came Kyi B. A'mru B Mar^ad, but all these three reigns together 
amounted to not more than forty-four years. The A'^dites who would 
not listen to Hdd perished by a terrible wind during the reign of Kyi.* 

Destruction of the first A' Adit esy 2541 b»c. 

Hdd preached to the first A'^dites, but in vain. They were the de- 
sendants of A'iid B. AV9 B. Arem B. Sam B. Niih, who was their 
king ; their remnant were named the second A*adites, and were the 
contemporaries of ^aleh. 

When Hiid despaired of the conversion of the A*^dites, all the dwellers 
of the Ah^af of Dahna and Yabrayn (localities designating sandy re- 
gions), as far as Yemen and Hazramaut, fell under the displeasure of 
the Almighty, and were punished by famine and drought for seven 
years, but they nevertheless refused to make a profession of monothe- 
ism. On that occasion they were so distressed that Lol^man Allakber 
despatched Mar«ad B. ATyr, with Kyi B. Ghafar, and Lajcym B. 
Hezal, and Jehlah B. A'fyry, with many other chiefs of the people, to 
Mekkah to pray for rain. At that time the descendants of Tasm B. 
Lawuz, brother of A'mlytc, as well as the descendants of Jadys B. A*dber 
B. Arem B. Sam B. Ndh, who were Hkewise A'adites, resided in Yema- 
mah, which bore the name of Jaw w, whilst the descendants of A*mlyk B. 
Lawuz B. Sdm B. Ndh dwelt in Mekkah. When the deputies of the 
A'adites arrived in that city they were kindly received and so hospitably 
treated that they forgot all about their prayers for rain. At last, however, 
they mounted a red hill which was at that time within the enclosure of the 
Ka'bah, and after they had there made their invocations three clouds 
appeared, one being red, one white, and the third black, and they heard 
a voice uttering the words, ** Select one of these three clouds." One of 
the men said, " 1 take the black cloud, because it is full of water.^f But 
the invisible herald replied, *' Thou hast selected ashes. Not one of 
the family of A'dd will be left, and neither a father nor a son will re- 
main. '*J Thereupon that black cloud departed to the A*ddites, who 



• As Ismael di^d about 1800 years before our em, the catastrophe of the first 
A'4dites is conjectured by ('. de Perceval to have taken place half a century later, 
I.e. in 1750 B.C. ; but the difference between various authors is so enormous 
that the author of the Ndsekh^al towdrikh^ whose dates in such an ocean of 
uncertainty are just as good as those of others, and which I have here adopted, 
places this catastrophe in the year 2541 B.C. 

r^J\ j^ \^\i \i>yJi\ ^\sr^ OOA.I t 

VOL. XII. 27 
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" when they saw a traversing cloud tending towards their ralleys, 
said, "This is a traversing cloud which hringeth us rain,'** aodknew 
not that it would he their destruction ; hut II ud answered^ '* Nay, it is 
what ye demanded to he hastened, a wind wherein is a serere renge- 
ance.*'t The first person who hecame aware of the impending cala- 
mity was an old woman named Mahdu ; as soon as her eyes lighted 
on the cloud she yelled furiously and fell down senseless. On recoTer- 
ing herself she exclaimed, " I ])erceived a flaming fire and a dreadful 
multitude coming towards us.'* When Ildd hecame aware of the 
approaching catastrophe, he collected his adherents, who were 4,000 in 
number, and drew with his finger a line around them, that they might 
remain safe therefrom, whilst all the rest of the people were destroyed. 
The storm lasted seven nights and eight days, and raged so furiously 
that it destroyed everything, not even the strongest huilding excepted. 
When the envovs returned from Mekkah thev met a man on the road 
who informed them of the destruction of the people, and told them 
that he was going to Kgypt. The envoys hereupon prayed to he joined 
to their tribe, as they could not endure life without their company. 
God heard their request, and all of them fell down on the spot, dead. 

In the great calamity of the first A'adites their king, MarMd, also 
perished, and was in the same year (2541 b.c.) succeeded by bis 
grandson Kyi, who was followed by several kings ; the last sovereign 
of the A'udite dynasty (in whose time the people of A' Ad again re- 
covered themsc^lves, became wealthy hut remained as unbelieving as 
ever) was A'mru B. Zu Salm, and no one heinp found worthy to suc- 
ceed after his death the people selected an obscure old man who had 
been converted by the prophet ^/uleh. The time from the beginning 
of the reign of A'mru B. A'Amer till the extinction of the A'Mite 
dynasty in the old man just mentioned amounted to seventy-seven 
vears. 

Destruction of the people of Samud, 2364 B.C. 

Wherever the she-camel of Caleb grazed, all the other cattle be- 
came so frightened that they dared not browse freely, and lost their 
strength gradually. This so vexed the people that they killed her, but 
when ^iileh reproached them they assured him that the deed had been 
perpetrated by some evil-minded scamps, without the consent of tbe 



• Sumh XI A' I. L'3 
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people. He then told them that in case they were to bring back the 
young camel they would be forgiven. After searching for some time 
it was brought to ^^^^b* ^^^ it brayed fearfully ; whereupon he 
said, " Enjoy yourselves three days in your houses, the threat 
will not fail," and informed them that a great calamity would befall 
them on the fourth day, as the brayings had indicated three days. 
On this nine persons who had been concerned in the slaying of the camel 
went to kill ^^leh also, but were foiled in their attempt by angels who 
destroyed them. The people, who suspected that ^t^eh had been 
the cause, determined to kill him, but were overtaken by a fearful 
storm, "and in the morning they were found in their dwellings dead 
and prostrate."* The extinction of the dynasty of Jenda' the iSlamu- 
dite king took place in the same year, but he, being a believer, was at 
that time in Syria, and died forty years after the destruction of the 5a- 
mudites. 

SendUf 2361 B.C. 

Sen^ B. AMwan B. A*ad B. A'w9 B. Arem was a brother of Zohak 
and a cousin of Shedad, and had by him been appointed king of Egypt, 
which he conquered by the aid of the descendants of A'mlyk, with whom 
he occupied Memphis, and reigned 134 years over the whole of Egypt, 
Nubia, and Sud^n. 

Building of the dam of Mureb, 2331 B.C. 

Lokm^ AUakbar, i,e, the greater, and " Lord of eagles," is Lo|cmau 
B. A'adyan B. Lajjin B. A*id B. A'w^ B. Arem B. Sim B. Ndh. 
He became a monotheist during the mission of Hild, but concealed his 
religion for fear of the wickedness of the people. When the curse of 
Hdd had brought dearth upon the nation, and the deputation had gone 
to Mekkah to pray for rain, Lokm^ B. A'ad and Mar«ad B. Sa'd were 
also of the number. But when the faith of these two men became 
known in Mekkah the A'idite magnates scorned them, and prayed 
alone for rain ; and for this reason these two men not only escaped 
perdition when the first A'idites were destroyed, but were also divinely 
inspired to ask a favour from God. Mar«ad, in whose mind the miseries 
of famine were still uppermost, asked for wheat enough to last him 
for life, and obtained his wish ; but Lokmdn prayed that the duration 
of his existence might be as long as that of seven eagles, and his 



• Surah XXIX. 36, and VII. 76. 
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request also was granted. He settled in Mdreb, where be took a young 
eagle and kept it till it died ; this he did with six of these birds in 
succession, and each of them lived seventy years. When he had taken 
the seventh young eagle, his nephew came and said, " Uncle, only 
this young eagle's life remains for you," but he was mistaken, as the 
seventh eagle actually lived fifteen hundred years, but when Lol5:m^n 
one day called the bird it did not move ; on approaching it he 
foundlt very weak. Soon afterwards the bird expired, and Lokman 
also. 

When Lokman settled in Mareb he found the soil to be very fertile, 
but observed that inundations sometimes destroyed the crops ; there- 
fore he picked out a suitable spot between two hills and built a dam 
capable of retaining a large quantity of water, constituting a lake one 
farsakh long and one broad. This dam, called Al-A'rem or Sadd 
Marebj had thirty apertures, one above another, a cubit in diameter, which 
were one by one opened to let out the water for irrigation, according 
to demand. On account of the bountiful harvests thus produced, the 
town of Saba became also very populous. As the destruction of the 
dam of Mareb* occurred in the second century of our era, and falls, 
consequently, into a period more certain than the mythical times, 1 
shall give some account of it in another paper, on " The pre-Islamitic 
history of Yemen/' 

Governed by Lokmtin and his descendants, the second A'adites had 
an existence of one thousand years, and accordingly Ya*reb the son of 
Kohtan who conquered them established his sovereignty in Yemen 
seven and a half centuries before our era.f 

A'dnariy 764 B.C. 

A'dnan is considered a scion of Ismael and an ancestor of Muhammad. 
He was so valiant that unaided he put to flight eighty horsemen who at- 
tacked him in the desert, and also distinguished himself greatly on other 
occasions. He governed Batfclia (Mekkah) and Yathreb (Medinah), 
where he was much respected. When he heard that Bukhtana9r 
(Nebuchadanozzor) meant to conquer Jerusalem he attacked him, but, 
being put to flight repeatedly, fled to Yemen, where he settled, begat 
one hundred sons, and spent the rest of his life. 



• Also alluded to in Surah XXXTV. 14, 15. 
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Art. IV* — Feport on some B.indu Coins, By the late Bhau 

Da'ji', Hon. Mem. R.A.S., &c., &c. 

The coins (83), eighty-three, " found by certain boys in the village 
of Devliina, Taluk^ Baglan, near the side of a river," forwarded by 
H. N. B. Erskine, Esq., Collector of N^sik, with his letter dated 
22nd January 1 870, are very important as furnishing the name of a 
new king of about the same age as Kum^ra Gupta. Eighty- two of 
the coins weigh fifteen tolas and thirty-eight grains, the average weight 
of a piece or single coin being thus thirty-three and a half grains. 
The coins are of silver, and vary in weight from thirty to thirty- four 
grains. 

They are all from the mint of one king. They resemble the coins 
of Kumdra Gupta considerably. The face is a good deal similar to 
that of Kurpara Gupta, and as the execution of the coins of Kumdra 
Gupta exhibits a deterioration of art when compared with the coins 
of the Kshatrapas, so is a similar defective workmanship to be detect- 
ed in these coins. On the obverse of Kumara Gupta's coins there is 
a peacock, but in its stead there is on these coins an image of Nandi, 
or the bull. But it is as well to point out that in the coins of Skanda 
Gupta, the son of Kumara Gupta, there is sometimes on the obverse 
a Nandt or bull. I possess a coin of Skanda Gupta with a peacock 
on the obverse. 

The Nandt is pretty well executed on the coins, in a squatting pos- - 
ture. 

Around the Nandt, which is in the centre, are letters which are of the 
same age as those of Kumara Gupta's coins, and are equally difficult 
to decipher, as the diacritical marks are not given. 

Selecting twelve coins, I have carefully cleaned them, and doubtful 
letters in one have been made out by more distinct impressions of the 
same in others. The legend is read by me as follows : — 
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" lUJa Parama Mdhesvara ; Mdnasa Nfipa Deva Dhyana Srlkan (T)." 
Who this Minasa Nfipa or king, " the great devotee of MaheiTBim, 
who derives his glory from coDt«m plating God," was, it la impossible at 
present to say. We are in perfect darkness with regard to the kings 
of the Dakhan between the time of Ootamipntra, whose name occurs 
in the Cave Inacriptioni, and that of Jaya Sinha Valkbha, the oldest 
Chilukya king whose name has been aa yet discovered. 

In my opinion the coins belong to a king, probably of the Dakhan, 
about the end of the fourth century of the Christian era. 
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Art. v.— On a Pre-historic Monument of the Western Coast of 

India* By Dr. C. Marchesetti. 



Read 8th April 1876. 



I think it not out of place to address your learned Society, which 
has always had for its object the investigation of scientific researches, 
on the subject of a new pre-historic discovery, which, on account of the 
locality where it has been made, is of special interest to India. This 
discovery is one of the most ancient monuments of the activity of 
the human race, a monument which carries us back to a period more 
remote than any other of the known traditions concerning the existence 
of mankind. 

In the Portuguese province of Sattary, at a distance of about 48 
miles from Goa, in the neighbourhood of a village called Cotandem, 
there exists a petrified forest extending over a surface of several miles. 
The trees of this forest are scattered partly over the side of a hill 
adjoining Captain Major's plantation, and partly in the valley along the 
borders of the river which runs along its base. 

The geological formation is granitic, and is covered here and there 
with thick layers of laterite and trappite, especially in the lower 
grounds. The stems of the trees lie immediately over the granite, 
imbedded in laterite, and disappear in some places under more or less 
thick strata of recent formation, — a circumstance which supports the 
supposition that this forest is of greater extension. 

Although the organic substance is entirely transformed into silicate, 
and the trunks are so hard that they emit sparks of fire when struck 
with a steel, yet their fibres are very well preserved ; and, judging from 
their disposition and structure, a great portion of them belong to the 
family of the Monocotyledones, whereas a smaller quantity belong to 
the Coniferse. 

But all the trunks are not of the same degree of petrifaction. I 
have found important differences in them, especially in the hardness 
and thickness of their respective tissues, and also in the more perfect 
or imperfect preservation of their vegetable structures. Amongst 
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them there are pieces that are very light, with interstices between their 
fibres ; also pieces of which the fibrous structure has almost completely 
disappeared ; and, finally, pieces that have undergone a retrogressive 
metamorphosis, and which are reduced into a soft friable substance 
having the appearance of talc. 

The latter are found mostly on the borders, and in the bed of the 
river above mentioned, where they have been more exposed to the 
dissolving action of the water. 

A petrified forest has nothing very remarkable about it — several exist 
in different localities in India, viz., at Cutch, Saugor, Perim, and Pondi- 
cherry, to say nothing of the celebrated one near Cairo ; but the forest 
it has been my good fortune to discover is interesting in a different 
point of view, namely, because many of the trunks of the trees of 
which it is composed bear evident traces of the instruments which 
have been employed to cut them down, A great many of the stems at 
one of their extremities show a clean diagonal cut exposing a polished 
surface of the part separated from the original member ; whereas at 
the other extremity the surface is splintered and torn, which could not 
otherwise be, as in this instance the disrupted surface is opposite to 
the splitting direction, — in other words, to the grain of the wood. 

In some instances I have found visible traces of the axe, the stems 
throughout their length showing incisions more or less deep, separat- 
ing the fibres at intermediate distances. 

Besides these large trunks there are many other small ones, which 
also present at one or both of their extremities a clean-cut surface. 

One might suppose that these polished surfaces have either been 
produced by accident, or else that they have been caused by friction 
while rolling down some declivity. But the following considerations 
will suffice, I think, to show that these suppositions are groundless. All 
bodies break with greater facility where their molecular resistance is 
weaker : therefore a fibrous substance can be cut or cloven into two 
pieces with much more ease in its splitting direction, and the part 
separated in that manner will show more or less even surfaces. Never- 
theless none of the pieces I have met with are cut in the direction of 
the grain of the wood, but they all present deep incisions in a trans- 
versal direction, all of which cross the grain of the fibre at an angle 
of 45° to 90°. 

The second supposition is also unsustainable, because the polished 
parts exist at the extremities only, consequently have a much smaller 
base than the trunks taken in their full length \ and as every cylindrical 
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body when rolling or sliding down an inclined plane must obey tbe 
laws of gravity, and must roll or slide on its greatest surface, therefore 
the latter only should exhibit a polished appearance. 

Lastly, we have nothing to do in this instance with crystallized 
bodies, which when being broken or split must obey the laws of the 
system of crystallization to which they belong ; but we have to con- 
sider a process of silicious imbibition in a vegetable tissue which has 
preserved its primitive form. If, therefore, we take into consideration 
these several reasons, which exclude all others concerning the origin 
of the polished surfaces herein alluded to, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that they have been produced by a sharp cutting instrument. 

In addition to the evidence adduced proving that in those re- 
mote times the Southern Koiikan was already populated, I have been 
fortunate enough to find a piece of petrified wood showing the method 
adopted by the people of those regions when engaged in felling the 
trees of their forests. In those distant ages it was the custom, in order 
to bring the trees down with greater facility, to cut out of their trunks 

a triangular piece of wood of the shape of 

a wedge (a). It is therefore my opinion 

I '■ " — that this people had arrived at a liigh de- 

L gree of civilization, and were in possession 

^^^ of metallic instruments (probably iron). 

P^ With stone instruments it would be quite 

impossible to produce the deep clean 
V ■■ .y cuttings that a great many of the pieces 

exhibit ; and even admitting the existence 
of iron tools, it is not easy, on first inspection, to understand how it 
was possible with the latter to make incisions of three inches broad. 

In order to account for this peculiarity it is necessary to suppose 
that the wood was of a sot*t description, or, otherwise, that these deep 
incisions were not the result of one single blow, but have been i>ro- 
duced by several succeeding ones in one and the same direction. 

I may here mention certain habits of the people in connection with 
what precedes. The present inhabitants of the Coorg Hills are in the 
habit of using long knives of a singular shape, and whenever a mar- 
riage ceremony takes place the young men of the village make use of 
th(Mn to show their muscular strength, and the one who succeeds 
in cutting off at one blow the thickest plantain stem is proclaimed the 
hero of the dav. 

VOL. xii. 28 
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It is difficult to determine with precision the age of this fossil forest, 
because I have not found any other petrifactions in the laterite forma- 
tion in which it is imbedded ; one thing is certain, that we have not 
to deal with one of those simple incrustations that we meet with every 
day in countries where rivers contain a large solution of bicarbonate 
of lime ; but we have under notice a complete transformation of 
constituent elements, and a silicification for the perfection of which a 
very great number of years are required. That which undoubtedly 
proves the great antiquity of this fossil forest is the fact of its being 
overlaid in some places with' strata of trappite and laterite. 

Geologists do not agree as to the origin and age of the latter, so that 
the greater or smaller thickness of this formation cannot assist in 
ascribing any fixed period to it. But with regard to the former we 
have a leading feature to guide us through this dark nebula. Trap- 
pite, as is well known, is a volcanic product, and is to be met with 
everywhere on the flanks of the Western Ghafcs, though at the present 
time all traces of volcanic activity have completely disappeared from 
that region. "Sufficient time has elapsed," says Dr. H. J. Carter,* 
** since the last of its effusions were poured forth, to weather down its 
cones, efface its craters, dissipate its scoriae, break up its plains, and 
transform its surface to such an extent that from arid, black, undulating 
volcanic waste, it has now become a tract of mountains, hills, and 
valleys, covered with verdure and cultivation, and, with the exception 
of the crater of Loonar, without a known trace of any vents to point 
out the localities from which the volcanic matter of which it is com- 
posed was ejected." 

As the silicified trunks are overlaid with trappite, they must be 
older than the last volcanic effusions, and therefore I think I am 
authorized in attributing a very high antiquity to this petrified forest, 
and at the same time to conclude that at this distant period the 
Southern Koiikan was already inhabited by a civilized people. 

* Geological Fopcn on IFcsicrn India, &c., p. 701. 
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which was, liowever, finally lost when Bclshazzar,* having been attacked 
by Cyrusf the Persian, carelessly defended the city of Babylon and 
was slain, whilst Nabonidas, the Babylonian king, surrendered himself 
to Cyrus, B.C. 538. 

Unlike Assyria, the reign of whose first king, Bel-li^h, can be traced 
up to B.C. 1 273, J no higher date can, with our present knowledge, 
be assigned to the commencement of a great Median monorchy than 
B.C. 650. § The Medians had been conquered by Assyria B.C. 710, 
but often revolted ; their first historical king, Phraortes, || conquered 
Persia, attacked Assyria, and fell at Nineveh B.C. 633, but his ^n 
Cyaxares, although unsuccessful in his first attack of Nineveh, B.C. 
632, took it in the second, B.C. 625. After him his son Astyages^ 
reigned peacefully, but (B.C. 558) the revolt of the Persians under 
Cyrus brought the Median empire to an end. 

The Persians appear to have formed a part of a great Aryan migra- 
tion from the countries about the Oxus, which began at a very remote 
time, but was not completed till about B.C. 650.** A line of native 
Persian kings held the throne from Achsemenesff to Cyrus, but 
relations of a feudal character bound Persia to Media either from the 
first, or for some time before Cyrus rebelled. He lived as a sort of 
hostage at the court of Astyages, and as he was growing up at Ecba- 
tanatt ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ strength of the Medes was undermined by 
luxury, and it occurred to him that it would be easy to make Persia 
an independent power. Accofdingly the revolt of the Persians was 
due not to oppression, but to the ambition of one man. Media was 
conquered by and submitted to Cyrus B.C. 558, and when his ex- 
pedition against Babylon, which had begun B.C. 539, terminated 
successfully the next year, B.C. 538, he became the hberator of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity. The empire thus founded by 
Cyrus the Great lasted for about 228 years, and was extinguished by 
Alexander the Great during the reign of Darius III. (Codomannus), 
who met him in person at the head of 600,000 men. After Darius had 



« Bil-shar.uEur. f Old Pers. < Eoroah;' oonf. Sansk. ' Kuni.' 

{ G. Bawlin8on*s Ktrodoius^ vol. I., p. 467. 

§ G. Rawlinson's Manual of Ancient History ^ p. SI. 

II Name doubtful, Old Pers. * Pravartish.* 

% Zend ' Aj-daliak,* ' the biting snako.' 

•♦ G. IUwlin»on*8 Manual of Ancient llittory, p. 85. 

ft Old Pem. * Hakh4mani8h.' XX Uamd&n. 
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been defeated in several battles, the chief of which were at Issus, B.C. 
333, and Arbela, B.C. 331, Bessus, the governor of Bactria, murdered 
him in the hope of succeeding him on the throne, and Darius was found 
by the Macedonians in his chariot covered with blood and almost 
expiring, B.C. 331. 

It is at present a well-established fact that a certain concatenation 
exists among all the well-developed ancient religions ; thus the origin 
of Greek and Roman mythology must be sought among the Egyp- 
tians, from whom they obtained their chief gods, deities corresponding 
to which occur not only more or less among the Hindus, but also the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. It appears that the idea of one omnipo- 
tent creator and governor of the universe was too grand for the human 
race in its childhood, which all the forces and phenomena of nature in 
their various aspects must have struck with awe, amazement, and 
terror : so that not only these, but all kinds of animate and inanimate 
objects, were deified, the number of gods being by degrees increased 
still more as men were prompted by superstition, selfishness, interest, 
&c. Also the Jews had " followed other gods, of the gods of the 
people that were round about them,"* so that they were not only in 
historical, but also in religious contact with them, and their foreign 
gods will have to be considered ; but, before doing so, it will be proper 

to give a brief account of the systems of 

S^^lon^ "^ ^"^"^ '^^'S'on prevalent among the four great 

nations with whom the Jews came in contact 
during the period under discussion. 

The theology of the Assyrians, who were Semites like the Hebrews 
and Arabs, and of the Babylonians, who were Hamites, will not become 
well known until the many thousands of clay tablets now mouldering 
on the shelves of the British Museum are deciphered ;f although much 

• Judges ii. 12. 

t The incredulity which still exists on the subject of Assyrian decipherment 
would probably bo removed by a knowledge of the fact that the translation of 
an inscription of the Assyrian monarch Tiglath-Pileser I., who succeeded 
Asshur-ris-ilim about B.C. 1130, was executed in the year 1857, under peculiar 
circumstances : — Four gentlemen — Sir H. Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr. Oppert — were furnished simultaneously with a lithographed copy of the 
inscription, which was then unpublished ; and those gentlemen, working inde- 
pendently, produced tiunslations more or leas complete of the document exist- 
ing on a cylinder in the British Museum. The translations were published in 
parallel columns by Mr. Pai'kcr of the Strand, under the title of Inscription of 
Tvjlath-Pileser J., Kivg of Assifria, B.C, 1150: London, J. W. Tarkor, 1857. 
(G. llawlinson, The Five Greit Monarchies, p. 310.) 
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has already been done to obtain data on the prodigious number of 
deities constituting the pantheons of these two nations, which ought to 
be considered separately, but which it is, in the present state of our 
knowledge, impossible to attempt. The difficulty is increased by the 
redundant nomenclature of the divinities, each having at least forty or 
fifty names, and also a female counterpart or spouse, as well as by their 
undefined character. 

Mshur is/Uhe king of all the gods." He belongs exclusively to the 
pantheon of Assyria, and in the list upon the clay tablets, seemingly 
drawn up for the purpose of explaining the mythology of Babylonia 
(which, it is quite clear, originated there) to the Assyrians, he is never 
mentioned, so that his synonyms have not yet become known.* The 
country of Assyria derived its name from him, and it would seem that 
he was considered, as the head of the pantheon, of too high a rank to 
receive the homage of his votaries in any particular or special temple ; 
but neither is his name found in the multitudinous lists of idols that 
have hitherto been examined. The Assyrian kings, however, from the 
earliest times, evidently regarded Asshur as a special tutelary divinity. 
They constantly used his name a^ an clement in their own titles ; they 
invoked him on all occasions which referred to the exercise of their 
sovereign functions ; the laws of the empire were the laws of Asshur, 
and the tribute payable from dependent kingdoms was the tribute of 
Asshur. Ue was all and everything as far as Assyrian nationality is 
concerned, but he was strictly a local deity, and his name was almost 
unknown beyond the limits of Assyria Proper, and he is believed to 
be the deified patriarch of Gen. x. 1 1, the son of Shem who went forth 
from Shinar and founded the Assyrian empire.f 

Of the two chief emblems connected with the worship of Asshur, the 
first is the winged circle or globe, considered to be also a symbol of 
Ormazd. It often occurs with the figure of a man protruding above 
and beneath it, and Mr. Layard believes it to have originated from a 
bird, which he actually found thus represented on a cylinder, and resem- 
bling the spread-eagle of the Roman standards. The second symbol is 
the sacred tree, which occurs in various forms ; the simplest is a short 
pillar with two horns branching out, from which leaves arc displayed ; 
the more ornamental specimens are higher pillars with a number of arms 

• G. Rawlinson'n //< »vm/.i/j<.v, vol. I., Essay X., Rdigwn of tUc A^njrians arni 
BahitJouiaiis, bv H. C. R , pj>. 560 .-C'/f. 

t Ibul, p. 589. 
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branching out horizontally, esrch having a flower at its end. The 
Asherah of the Jews, always translated '* grove" in the authorized ver- 
sion, was this sacred tree now described, and to be again mentioned 
further on when treating of the Hebrew idols, where also the figures of 
the Asherah, as occurring on the Nimriid sculptures, may be seen. 

Now we may consider the triad — believed to correspond to Pluto, 

Jupiter, and Neptune — which in the Assyrian lists usually follows 

Asshur, and in Babylonian mythology heads the pantheon, or is only 

preceded by the obscure god Ra or II, the Arabic A^l and Vm pi. 

Dnftw of the Jews. 
• »i 

Anu, — ^The functions of this god are not clearly defined, but a very 

extensive class of synonyms of about twenty names occurring on the 

tablets are quite unintelligible except on the supposition that they 

refer to the infernal regions. He is usually mentioned in conjunction 

with the two other members of the triad ; and Sargon, who appears to 

have had Ann in especial honour, associates him in his royal titles 

with the second god of the triad. 

The name of the second god of this triad is still a matter of specula- 
tion, but his ordinary epithets are " the supreme, the father of the gods, 
the procreator," also ** the lord, king of all the spirits, father of the 
gods, lord of the countries." His temples do not seem to have been 
very numerous, but there can be little doubt that, according to his 
character and position, he answers to the great father Jupiter of the 
Romans. His name is, for the sake of convenience, given as ** Bel 
Nimrdd" by G. Rawlinsou.* 

The third god of the triad answers to Neptune, and was probably 
named Hea or Hua ; he was, although not strictly **the god of the sea," 
the presiding deity of •* the abyss" or " the great deep." He is 
called ** the king, the chief, the lord, the ruler of the abyss." Tiiere 
are no means at present of determining the precise meaning of the 
cuneiform flea, which is Babylonian rather than Assyrian, but it may 
reasonably be supposed to be connected with the Arabic *JH^ Hii/a, 
which equally means ** life" and *' serpent." There are strong grounds 
for connecting this serpent with that of Scripture, as well as with the 
Paradisiacal traditions of the tree of knowledge and the tree of life.f 
There is a remarkable phrase in an inscription of Sardanapahis on the 



* G. Riiwlinsoirs HeiodotuSf Essuy X., p. 503. 
t Ihid., p. GUO. 
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great bulls in the British Museum, in which the king himself takes 
the title of Hea. He says : — *' I am Sardaoapalus, the intelligent 
priest, the sentient guide (or fish) ; the senses of speakii^, hearing, 
and understanding which Hea allotted to' the whole 4,000 gods 
of heaven and earth, they in the fulness of theu* hearts granted to me, 
adding to these gifts empire and power and dominion."* 

With the preceding triad must be joined the supreme goddess 
known as Mylitta (Maiita in Babylonia) and Beltis (in Assyria), whose 
ordinary title is ** the wife of Bel-Nimrud" and ** mother of the great 
gods ;*' she appears, however, also as the wife of Asshur, and of Niii 
or Hercules. She is the famous Dea Syria who was worshipped at 
Ilieropolis, and the Syriac name of the city ** Mabog" is an old Persian 
translation of her favourite epithet, ** mother of the gods." Her 
temples were numerous, and the bricks in the great ruin Bowarieh at 
Warkd mostly bear her superscription, although the temple to which 
they belong was specially called B it- Ana, or ** house of Ana," an ex- 
planation being thus afforded of the title which she often bears, both 
in the Babylonian cj linder-seals and in the great inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of ** the lady of Bit- Ana." In the latter document, where 
she is noticed hi connection with her temple outside of Babylon, she is 
called ** the queen of fecundity;" and an analogous title is assigned to her 
at Khorsabad,f where, in conjunction with her husband, Bel-Nimrud, 
she presides over the western gate of the city. She is also named •* the 
queen of the lands" on the numerous tablets excavated from her temple on 
the great mound of Koyunjik. She had temples both at Ur (Mugheir) 
and in the city now marked by the ruins of Zerghdl. In the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-Pileser, where her temple is noticed at Asshur (Shergit), 
she is called the wife of Asshur. It is impossible to distinguish whe- 
ther the great temple at Nimrud (Calah), from which was brought 
the open-mouthed lion now in the British Museum, belonged to her 
or to Ishtar. At Nineveh (Koyunjik) she also had a temple, on the 
slabs of which the goddess is indicated indifferently by the name Bilta 
Niprut, and by the number 1 5, either expressed in figures or by the 
sign Rl ; and it may therefore be presumed that when Esar-haddon 
invokes the goddess 15 of Nineveh and the goddess ir» of Arbela he 
is alluding to the same divinity. Yet the Arbela goddess was certainly 



• G. Rawlinson'rt Jirrodotvs, Ew«fty X., p. fi()2. 

t Ono of the four ^reat moundo of Niuevob, the otlior ibrec being Ninird, 
Koyuujik , and Karamles. 
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Ishtar, asd not Belt is ; and as Ishtar had also a great temple on the 
mount of Koyunjik, founded by Sardanapalus, she may be, through- 
out, the deity addressed by Esar-haddon. 

We now come to the group composed of -^ther, the Sun, and the 
Moon ; but as the reading of the name of the god who represents 
the sky, or iEther, continues to be the chief phonetic difficulty of 
cuneiform mythology,* only Iva may be here mentioned as the pro- 
visional reading of his name. In Scripture Ivah is, in connection 
with some others,f mentioned as one ** of the gods of the nations," J 
and not considered to belong to the Assyrians, as a god who was ex- 
pected to deliver the Jews from them but did not. Sargon dedicated 
to him the northern gate of Khorsabad in conjunction with " the 
Sun," and invoked him as " the establisher of canals of irrigation ;" 
Nebuchadnezzar employs almost the same epithet in alluding to his 
temple at Babylon. Tiglath-Pileser I. addresses him as ** he who 
casts the whirlwind over rebellious races and hostile lands." The 
god Iva must have been known in Babylonia from the earliest 
times, as the son of Ismidagon § of Ur, who founded temples •at 
Asshur in the 19th century before Christ* Nevertheless the name 
of the god is as yet unknown on the Babylonian bricks of the early 
dynasty, and it may be doubted whether he had any temples to the 
south except the two repaired by Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon and 
Borsippa. At Calah (the modem Nimriid) he possessed a temple in 
common with Shala, his wife. 

Associated with the god of the sky usually " the Sun" and ** the 
Moon " occur. The Sun was probably named in Babylonia both San and 
Sansii before his title took the deiinite Semitic form ofShamas, by which 
he is known in Assyria and in all the languages of that family. His usual 
title in the invocation passages is " the regent of the heavens and 
earth." Thus Tiglath-Pileser I. calls himself "the proud chief who, 
under the influence of the Sun-god, sways the sceptre of power over man- 

• G. Bawlinson'n Herodotus^ Essay X., p. 605. 

t 2 Kinfi^s xviii. 34. J Ihid., verse 33. 

§ Who tho god Dagon was is still one of the obscurities of mythology, and 

it is doubtful whether the name has anything to do with 31 ** a fish," or with 

the Phoenician l^^i » for in one passage of the inscriptions the pair are mentioned 

— Da-Gan for the male, and Da-las for the female — as if both the names were 
compounds ; and tho explanation attached would seem to show that the titles 
appertained to the great ^odH Bel us and Beltis. (G. Bawlinson's IJerodotuSf 
Essay X., p. 593.) 
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kind,'* &c. Sarilanapalu.H, in the standard inscription of the north-went 
palace at Nimrdd, names Asshur and the Snn-god as the tutelary dei- 
ties under whose influence he carried on his wars. Sargon, in his de- 
dication to the Sun-god of the northern gate of Khorsahad, speaks of 
him as ** he who has acquired dominion for me ;" and the epithet 
employed by Nebuchadnezzar in noticing the temple of the Sun-god at 
Babylon is perluips ** the supreme ruler who casts a favourable eye on 
my expeditions.'* The Sun-god was probably one of the earliest objects 
of Babylonian worship. He had two famous temples (none specially 
dedicated to himself alone are known) : the one was at Larancha (modem 
Senkereh), and the other at Sippara (modern Mosaib), and in both of 
them he was associated with his wife, Anunit or Quia. The male and 
female powers of the Sun, whose worship at Sippara was celebrated 
throughout the East, were by the Greeks identified with Apollo and 
Diana of their own mythology, and are in Scripture represented by 
** Adram-melech and Anam-melech, the gods of Sepharvaim," to whom 
the Sepharvaites burnt their children in fire ;* the first of these names 
may mean " fire- king" or "arranger" and "benefactor ;" but the 
second, for the female sun, cannot be explained except in connection 
with the above-mentioned Anunit, whose primitive Babylonian name 
seems to be Ji, in which form she is found in most Babylonian docu- 
ments to be associated as an object of worship with the Sun.f 

The third god of this triad is the Moon, called Sin by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, — pronounced probably Hurku The most celebrated 
temple of the Moon-god appears in antiquity to have been in the city 
of Hur, Its site is now marked by the great mound of Mugheir, the 
excavation of which has yielded a vast number of bricks, tablets, clay 
cones and cylinders, all stamped with the names of different kings, 
but all bearing evidence of the worship of the Moon-god. Nabonidus, 
indeed, who seems to have been a special votary of Sin (for he calls him 

** the chief of the gods of heaven and earth in the city of 

Hur my lord '*), expressly declares that he had found in the annals 
of Urukh — the oldest king whose name has been discovered in Baby- 
lonia — a record that he had commenced the temple in question ; and 
the shrine, therefore, must have lasted throughout the entire period 
of the Babylonian monarchy, from its foundation to the time of Cyrus. 



* 2 KingR xvii. 31. 

f G. BawIitiBon*!! HerodofuSt RAny X., p. 612. 
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We now come to the five minor gods, who, if not of astronomical 
origin, were at any rate identified with the five planets of the Chaldsean 
system. In regard to four of the gods the identification is certain ; 
but the identification of the first of them, whose ordinary names read 
phonetically Bar and iVt7t-t/>> with Saturn is dubious, and it would 
rather appear"" that he is the celestial bull, Taurus, who bears the 
same names, or, perhaps, as far as the Greek accounts of the wars and 
hunting expeditions of Ninus may be received as genuine Oriental 
traditions, the true Assyrian Hercule8> and the tutelary god of the 
Assyrian kings,t although, as the four remaining minor gods — Bel- 
Merodach, Nergal, Ishtar, and Nebo — respectively represent in the 
heavens the planets, the god we are now considering may, after all 
correspond with Saturn.X 

Bel' Merodach, or the planet Jupiter, originally belonged, probably, 
neither to the mythology of Babylonia nor Assyria. The earlier Assy- 
rian kings usually name him in their prefatory invocations, but they 
do not seem to have held him in much veneration. Although, being 
the tutelar god of Babylon from an early period, he was in great esti- 
mation in that province, — as the Babylonian kings were generally 
named aflerhim, — his worship does not appear to have been cordially 
adopted by Assyria until the time of Pul, who sacrificed to Bel (Mero- 
fiach), Nebo, and Nergal, in their respective high seats at Babylon, 
Borsippa, and Cutha, and he took credit to himself for having first pro- 
minently placed Merodach in the pantheon of Assyria. Sargon, with- 

* G. Bawlinson's HerodotuSf Essay X., p. 618. 

t The passage in the Annals of Taoitns, lib. xii., cap. 18, where the Assyrian 
Hercules is mentioned is as follows : — " Exim niyibus et montibus fessi, post- 
quam campos propinquabant, copiis Carenis adiung^nntnr, transmissoqae amne 
Tigri permeant Adiabenos, qaomm rex Izates societatem Meherdatis palani 
iDdnerat, in Gotarzen per occulta et magis fida inclinabat. Sed capta in 
transitu urbs Ninos, vetustissima sedes AssyriaB, castellumque insigne fama, 
quod postremo inter Darium atqne Alexandrum prcelio Persarum illiu opes 
conciderant. Interea Gotarzes apud montem cui nomen Sanbulos vota dis loci 
suscipiebat, pnecipua religione Hercoli, qui tempore stato per qnietera monet 
sacerdotes, ut templum joxta equos venatui adomatos sistant. Equi ubi phare- 
tras telis onustas accepere, per saltns vag^ nocte demum yacuis pharetris 
multo cum anhelitu redeunt. Bursum deus, qua silvas porerrayerit, nocturno 
▼isu demonstrate reperiunturque fusae passim ferao." It may be observed that 
here ** the Assyrian capital" is by Taoitns merely called " the town of Ninus,*' 
which is rather vague, as well as the posting of a few horses near Mount San- 
bulos at the temple by the priests, who no doubt made arrangements that tho 
horses should, after having been used by Hercules in his nocturnal chase, returu 
exhausted and without the arrows with which their quivers had been filled. 

X G. Rawlinson's Hernrlotysy Essay X., p. {y*-iS. 
VOL. XII. 30 
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out dedicating to him either temple or gate, paid him great honour. 
It is under the later Babylonian kings, however, that his glories seem to 
culminate. The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar are for the most part 
occupied with the praises of Merodach. It is important to discrimi- 
nate between Bel-Nimrdd and Bel-Merodach, although both of them 
appear to resemble Jupiter. The great temple of Babylon, which had 
the old Hamitic name of Bit Saggath, was the high place of the worship 
of Bel-Merodach, who was by Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, and Sargon called 
by the came of Bel alone when referring to the idol of that temple 
which is by the Greeks unanimously ascribed to Jupiter Bel us.* Oa 
the other hand, the only temple of Bel-Nimrdd in Assyria was at 
Calah, and even in Babylonia the great shrine Kharris-Nipra, supposed 
to have been situated at Niffer, and a smaller edifice raised to him at 
Akkarkuf, is known, f 

The next god to be examined is Nergal, or Mars, the same who is 
mentioned as having been made by the men of Cutha,^ situated about 
twelve miles from Babylon ; the name is composed of Ner = man, or 
hero, and ffula = great : hence ** great hero." His analogy to l^lars 
appears from his epithets, such as "the storm-ruler, the king of 
battle," &c. He was in the Assyrian sculptures represented as the 
Man-Lion, as his associate Nin was by the figure of the Mari'Bull. 

The goddess hhtar is the 'AoTtipn; of the Greeks, Astarte of 
the Phoenicians, the Astar of the Hemyaritic inscriptions, and the 
Asteroth § of Scripture. She is the Babylonian planet Venus, Nana* 
Xanaea, &c., being even in the Assyrian inscriptions occasionally spoken 
of as " the lady of Babylon ;" her aphrodisiac character is not 
mentioned in the inscriptions ; on the Tiglath-Pileser cylinder she ia 
•* the head of the gods," •* the queen of victory ;" in the Sardanapalua 
inscrij)tion she is ** the mistress of heaven and earth." Sargon, who 



• G. Rawlinson*a Herodotus, Essay X., p. 629. 

t In the famous denunciations of Isaiah against Babylon (ch. xlvi. 1), Bel 
antl Nebo are spoken of as two gteat objects of worship, precisely as Sargon, 
Tvho was the contemporary of Isaiah, uses the name of Bel and Nebo in the 
acc-ouDt of his Babylonian sacrifice. Jeremiah (L 2), in a later ago, distinguishes, 
it i« true, hot ween Bel and Merodach, but it is possible that he merely refers 
to separate idoLs of the same god. — G. Rawlinson's HerodoinSf vol. I., Essay X., 
p. G29, note 7. 

X 2 Kings xvii. 30. 

§ 1 Kings xi. 5 and 33. rryrdr is different from n^xni^ the plural, which ap- 
pears to be a generic form for false goddc8808.^G. Bawlinsun*^ The Five Oreai 
M'.uarchii's, vol. I., p. 174, note 8. 
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joins her with Anu as the patroness of the western gate of Khorsabad, 
merely describes her as '' the goddess who rejoices mankind." Although 
Sennacherib and £sar-haddon both mention her, they do not make any 
allusion to her functions ; but in the hunting legends of Asshur-bani- 
pal she is distinctly called both '* the goddess of war" and "the 
goddess of the chase." Her shrines were numerous ; she had a fane 
at Asshur, and two very celebrated temples at Nineveh and Arbela. 
She is the Anaitis or Tanata of the Persians, chiefly of the time of 
Artaxerxcs Mnemon. 

Nebo, or Mercury, is the last of the five minor gods, and was also 
rather of Babylonian than of Assyrian origin. His epithets are " the 
holder of the sceptre of power, the god who teaches," &c. Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who was under his special protection, calls him ** the inspector of 
heaven and earth, who has given the sceptre of power into my hand for 
the guardianship of mankind." There are many other epithets which 
seem to refer to Nebo as the god of learning, or rather of letters ; and it 
may he remarked that on the numerous tablets of Asshur-bani-pal, which 
the king ordered to be drawn up for the purpose of acquainting the 
people of Assyria with the language, the religion, the science, and even 
the literature of the earlier and more polished Babylonians, the work 
is usually said to be undertaken under the auspices of the " far-hearing " 
gods Nebo and Warmitit, in evident allusion to their character as 
the divinities who presided over knowledge.* 

This account of the Pantheon of the Assyrians and Babylonians now 
terminates with the enumeration of a few minor idols : — (1) Allot a^ pro- 
bably the same with 'AXirra of Herodotus; (2) Bel Zirpa^ a god to whom 
Nebuchadnezzar erected a temple ; (3) Idak and his wife Belat Muk, 
gods of the Tigris, and Supulat, lord of the Euphrates ; (4) Kanisura, 
who had a temple at ('utha ; (.5) Kurrikh, a goddess very frequently men- 
tioned on the tablets ; (6) Sarrakhu and Manut, lord and lady of Kit ; 
(7) Zamali of Khupshun, also a great celebrity of the old Chaldsean 
time; (8) Lagumal; (9) Wada, the Woddofthe Hemyaritic inscriptions 
and of the Koran ;t ( 10) Bahu.J The monstrous figures, e.g, a man with 
the head of an eagle or lion, and the claws of wild beasts, &c., occurring 
on basso-relievos or as statuettes, appear all to be representations of 



• Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. I., Essay X., p. 638. 

t Surah LXXI. 

X Rawliiisoo's Hcrodotiitj vol. I., Essaj X., p. G4I. 
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evil genii. The Assyrian idols were of stone, baked clay, or metal ;* 
and from the sculptures it appears that the animal and other sacrifices 
were analogous to those of the Hebrews, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans. 

It is now universally admitted that the Medes and Persians were 

branches of the great Arjran family, and 

On the Religion of the allied with each other both in language 

MedeB and Persians. an^ religion. They not only merged 

into one government, but finally conquered 
their two Semitic neighbours, Assyria and Babylonia, and constituted 
the great Persian empire, which lasted from Cyrus to its overthrow by 
Alexander the Great. The unity of government thus established 
brought on no unity of language. Heuce the trilingual inscriptions of 
Behistun, Persepolis, &c., consisting of an Indo-European, a Tartar, 
and a Semitic column, which the Persian mouarchs ' were compelled 
to employ, to make themselves intelligible to their subjects. 

The Magi, who considerably modified the religion of the Persians 
and the Medes, were a tribe of the latter, f but may be recognized 
as Scyths.^ The elemental worship and ignolatry peculiar to the 
Medes are not mentioned in the first Fargard of the Fendidad, where 
the sixteen countries created by Ormazd, and identified with the present 
Sogd, Merv, Balkh, Herat, &c., are enumerated, and corresponding to 
each of which Ahriman created an evil, e.p, a great serpent and 
winter, a wasp which is very death to the cattle and to fields, ravenous 
beasts, slothfulness and poverty, Pairika (idolatry?), &c. Hymns, 
however, to Homa (the moon) and to Mithra (the sun) occur among 
the earUest parts of the ZendavestOj whose worship was common to 
the Persians with their Indian brethren ; but their system of religion 
as developed in the Zendavesta is an emancipation from this sensuous 
and superficial nature-worship, as it begins with a distinct recognition 
of spiritual intelligences, i.e, real [)orsons, with whom alone, and not 
with powers, religion is concerned It divides these intelligences into 
good and bad, pure and impure, benignant and malevolent. To the 
former it applies the term Asuras (Ahuras)^ " living" or ** spiritual 
beings," in a good sense ; to the latter the term Devas^ in a bad one. 
It regards the powers hitherto worshipped as chiefly Devas, but it 



* Sunt dii illomm Hgnei, et argcntei et inaurati : Bamrh r'l. 69. 
f HerodotiiH, bk. I., rh. 101. 

* (i. Kavrlinson's HeroJotn^, vol. 1., ^nmy V., p. 430. note 5. 
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excepts from this unfortunate view a certain number, and, recognizing 
them as Asuras, places them among the Izeds, or '* angels." Thus 
far it has made two advances, each of great importance, — the substitu- 
tion of real " persons" for " powers" as objects of the religious faculty* 
and the separation of the persons into good and bad, pure and impure, 
righteous and wicked. But it does not stop here ; it proceeds to assert, 
in a certain sense, monotheism against polytheism. It boldly de- 
clares that at the head of the good intelligences is a single great 
Intelligence, Ahur6 Mazdad, the highest object of adoration, the true 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the Universe. This is its greatest 
glory. It sets before the soul a single Being as the source of all 
good, and the proper object of the highest worship.* No statues 
or pictured ofOrmazd or of the Izeds are known to have existed, and 
the aversion to such representations among the Parsees, in our times, is 
also well known. 

The original exclusiveness of the Zoroastrian creed was, however, 
softened in course of time, and its contact with Magism resulted in 
a fusion therewith. The religious customs adopted from the Magians 
included also their opinions as to purity about the four so-called ele- 
ments, to defile which was considered a great crime. Hence the difficulty 
about the disposal of corpses, which if thrown into any of the four ele- 
ments would defile them, and consequently the very detailed rules in the 
Vendidad how to avoid their defilement by corpses. The leading feature 
of the Magian religion was ignolatry, which still flourishes among the 
Parsees, although the ceremonies are considerably reduced, and crowds 
of priests no longer chant their incantations according to the fashion 
of the Magi, with Barsoms and divining-rods in their hands, day 
after day at the fire-altars. After yielding so far to their surroundings 
as to adopt Magian tenets, the Zoroastrians went still further, and 
adopted the Babylonian Venus, Nana or Ishtar, whom the Baby- 
lonians themselves confused with Beltis, and called her Nanaea, f 
Anaea, Anaitis, or Tanata. At first idolatry in the literal sense was 
avoided, but Artaxerxes Mnemon, an ardent devotee of this goddess, 
introduced her images at Susa, Persepolis, Babylon, Ecbatana, Da- 
mascus, Sardis, and Bactra ; this monarch set up also a statue to 
Mithra, so long an object of reverence, if not of actual worship, to the 
Zoroastrians. Towards the close of the empire two other gods emerged 

• G. BawlinBon'B The Fivf Qreat Mtmarchies^ vol. III., p. 96. 
t 2 Maccab. i. 13, 15. 
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from the obscurity in which the lower deities of the Zoroastmn 
system were shrouded during the earUer and purer periods. Vohu- 
mano or Bah-man, whose image was of wood and borne in procession 
on certain occasions, and Amerdat or Amendat, two of the councillore of 
Ormazd, became subjects of idolatrous worship in shrines built to their 
honour ; also other idolatries were adopted, but no corruptions could 
blur the dualistic principle in which the supremacy of Ormazd 
always prevailed, as the most prominent doctrine of Zoroastrianism* 
down to our times, although the very names of the idols worshipped 
during the latter times of the empire have fallen into general oblivion. 

Dualism, tho germs of which occur already in the Oaihas, the 
earliest portions of the Zendavesta, developed and maintained itself 
only in the Persian branch of the nation, but with the addition of 
elemental worship introduced among the Aryans by the Scyths, and 
more particularly the Magi, one of their tribes whom the Medes had 
subdued and amalgamated with ; and this Herodotus describes as the 
religion of the Persians : — " The customs which I know the Persians 
to observe are the following : They have no images of the gods, no 
temples nor altars, and consider the use of them a sign of folly. This 
comes, I think, from their not believing the gods to have the same 
nature with men, as the Greeks imagine. Their wont, however, is 
to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, and there to offer 
sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they give to the whole circum- 
ference of the firmament. They likewise offer to the sun and moon, 
to the earth, to fire, to water and the winds. These are the only- 
gods whose worship has come down to them from ancient times."* 
In Herodotus there is no trace of Dualism, and no mention of Ormazd ; 
whereas, conversely, in the inscriptions there is nothing elemental, 
but the worship of the supreme God under the name of Ormazd. 
The conclusion from this is that Herodotus has had evidence of the 
religion of the masses only, which had not accepted Dualism, — that is 
to say, the religion of their Persian conquerors, the religion of the 
state or estabUshed worship ; whilst, on the other hand, the absence 
of the mention of elemental originally Scythian, and strictly Magian, 
religion in the inscriptions is no evidence of its not having constituted 
at the time of their composition a part of the Persian religion, as 
the omission may easily be accounted for by the great preeminence 



• Hcrodotaii, bk. I., ch. 131. 
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which the adoration of Ormazd naturally enjoyed after, as well as 
before, the addition of Magism to it. The fact that Herodotus 
knew of no other than the elemental religion is sufficient eridence 
of its extent ; for not only was it predominant amon^ the Medes, but 
also the bulk of the dominant Persians were well disposed towards it. 
How else could the Magi, who were a caste, and a very powerful 
one, consisting entirely of priests, put one of their own number, the 
pseudo-Smerdis, Gomates,* on the throne of Persia. This was essen- 
tially a religious movement, intended to make Magism dopinant. 
Priestcraft and sacerdotalism in general have in all parts of the 
world produced most disastrous results, and the small influence 
of the Desturs, Mobeds, and Herbeds of the Parsees may perhaps be 
ascribed to that ancient catastrophe in which the power of the Magi 
who aspired to royal power was broken, and they were so humbled 
that they never recovered it- The Persians, although accepting elemen- 
tal worship and other additions to their religion, could not tolerate the 
novelty of a priest-king ; a reaction took place as soon as it became 
known that the successor of Cambysesf was not the brother of 
Smerdis,^ but a Magus. In this reaction Darius§ took the lead 
by right of his birth, and a general massacre of the priests ensued ; 
their slaughter was commemorated in the annual festival of the 
Magophonia,|| and the Aryan faith was again triumphant. This ap- 
pears plainly enough from the Behistun inscription, but particularly 
in col. IV., para. 14, of which I prefer to give Prof. RawIinson*s trans- 
lation (Heroihtusy vol. II., p. 590), with which also the later renderings, 
compiled by S. Birch and others, are materially identical : — 

** Says Darius the king : — 

The empire which had been taken away from our family, 
that I recovered ; 

I established it in its place, so I made (it). 

The temples which Gomates the Magian had destroyed, I 
rebuilt. 



• Old Pers. Qaumataf " possessor of cows or herds. " 

+ Old Pers. ' Kabujiya.' 

I Old Pers. Bardiya, Zend Bereaya, Vedic Barhya (elevated, glorious). 

§ Daryavcsh I., son of Hystaspos (Gushtasp, Vistaspa). 

i| Uorodotus, bk. III., ch. 79. 
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The sacred offices of the state, both the religious chants and 
the worship, (I restored) to the people, which Gomatea 
the Magian had deprived them of. 

I established the state in its place, both Persia and Media* 
and the other provinces. 

As (it was) before, so I restored what (had been) taken away. 

By the grace of Ormazd I did (this). 

I arranged so that I established our family in its place. 

As (it was) before, so I arranged (it), by the grace of Ormaad, 
so that Gomates the Magian should not supersede our 
family. " 

The whole Behistun inscription clearly proves that Darius was a 
monotheist, and thus he must naturally have sympathized with the 
Jews, who were such also ; hence his permission, like that of Cyrus 
before him, and his encouragement, to their rebuilding the temple of 
Jerusalem. After the great defeat of Magism it could no longer as- 
pire to attain supremacy, but nevertheless continued to influence the 
religion in such a manner as to amalgamate its own elemental wor- 
ship with the more ancient Dualism, which, as has already been seen, 
was itself not the earliest creed of the Persians, at a time when the 
Aryan race, Indians and Eranians, had not yet adopted the conflicting 
creeds of Zoroastrianism and Brdhmanism.* 

Although the religion of the Jews became in course of time 

^, „ ,. . ^ r T monotheistic it was alwavs mixed with poly- 

Tbo Eohgion of ibo Jow8. • ^, ^ '^ ^ 

theism, and its punncation therefrom com- 
menced only afler the Babylonian captivity, so that the exclamation of 
Jeremiah (ii. 28, xi. 13), "As many as thy towns, O Jndah, so are 
thy gods,*' need excite no astonishment. The Jews, indeed, did not 
merely, like the Persians, pray on high mountains and hills, but they 
*' sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places and on the hills, and 
under every green tree,"t which proceedings were generally con- 

* At that remote period a poljrthcistic nature- worship, a reoognittoa of 
variouH divine bcin^, called Aturas (Ahuras) or DevcUf each independmt of the 
rest, existed. All were seemingly nature-powers rather than persons, where- 
of the chiiifwafi Indra, storm or thunder; Mitkraf sunlight ; ArarmUi (Armaiti)^ 
earth ; Fai/M, wind ; Agniy fire ; and Soma (Homa), intoxication. (Haug, £fMiys, 
pp. 245-247.) This was the first stage of the religion ; belief in Ormasd as the 
<inpreme creator the spcond ; Dualism the thirri ; fusion with llagiein the 
fourth ; purification of the religion bj JJarios after the Magophonia the fifth. 

t 2 Kings zvi. 1- 
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heoted with idols,* and not seldom with astrolatrv, for thev burnt 
incense not only to Baal, but also ** to the sun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and to all the host of heaven ;**f and many examples 
of the polytheism of the Jews might be adduced i — " They forsook 
the Lord God of their fathers, which brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods of the people that were 
round about them, and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked 
the Lord to anger. And they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth."J 

All the Semitic nations worshipped Baal^ called in Babylon Be!^ 
•* the Lord,'* and not only did the Jews form no exception, but even 
the Greeks and Romans promiscuously represented him and con- 
founded him with Zeus, Saturn, Mars, or Hercules. Originally Baal 
appears to have been the Sun, or luminary governing and fructifying 
nature by its light and warmth ; in course of time, however, various 
and the most contradictory ideas prevailed about him. As far as can 
be made out from the passages of the Old Testament where the 
Baalim are mentioned, it appears that they were either subordinate 
deities subject to Jehovah, — the honouring of whom did not, in the 
estimation of the people, detract from the worship of the God of 
Israel, — or else in the sanctuaries named "Baal of Judah," " Baal of the 
well,** &c., originally none but Jehovah was worshipped. In other 
words, the different Baalim represented the Baal Jehovah, as the 
different Madonnas throughout the world — " Our Lady of Lorctto,'* 
**Our Lady of Salette," &c. — all represent the Virgin Mary.§ This 
is the view of Dr. Oort, which was also adopted by Bishop Colenso, 
who adds to it the remark that " we must not in any case seek for pure 
monothci^im in ancient Israel — much less apostasy from Jehovah,** 
and that everywhere in Canaan, before and after the arrival of the 
Israelites, the same deity, viz. the Sun, was worshipped as ** the Baal ;** 
whose great and mysterious name was J II VII (Jehovah), — there being 
no mojiotheism among the Jews, except among a few great minds^ 
such as Samuel, &c. ; that moreover even these men regarded Jeho- 
vah rather as the Supreme Deity, the " God of gods," than as the only 
God. 



* 1 Kings xiv. 23- f 2 Kings xxiii. 5. J Judges ii. 12, 13. 

§ Dr. Oort'8 The ^"nrship o/ Baalim in Isra<:l, Translated by J. W. Co- 
Icnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, p. 48. 

11 Ibiil., footnote on pp. 7U and 71 by Bishop Colenso. 
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Tlic Babylonian Bel is known from Isaiah xlvi. 1, Jeremiah 1. % 
and other passages ; but in 2 Sam. v. 20 the word Baal is evidently not 
the name of an idol, but means ** Lord/' and is used as a synonym of 
and in connection with Jehovah. * After^vards, however, in Jer. xxiii. 
27, Baal is not Jehovah, where it is said of the Hebrews that "their 
fathers have forgotten my name through Baal.*'t 

The Phoenician BaaU whose worship was encouraged in Judali 
chiefly by Ahaz and Manasseh, and in Israel by Ahab and Uoshea, had 
temples, altars, and rude statues or columns, X &8 ^^^^ ^ & l^^i^ 
number of priests ; § and also the neighbouring kings maintained 
prophets, divines, enchanters, and sorcerers. || The chief kinds of Baal 
are here mentioned : — 

Baal-Berith at Shechem, the ** Baal of the covenant" {Zeus horkios, 
Veus fidiv.s)f the protector and guardian of treaties.^ 

Baal-zebnby i.e, "Baal of flies,"** worshipped at Ekron. He was 
represented as the lord of flies, and is the lord of flies who produces 
as well as dispels swarms of stinging flies. This god became in later 
times a synonym for Satan. 

Baal-Peor, thus called from Mount Peor,tt was an idol of the 
Moabitcs, but adopted by the Jews ;XX ^"^ ^^® same with the war-god 
KamoSy i.e. "the victor," who is represented as such on coins which 
have been found ; on these he is seen standing on a column, with a 
sword in his right hand, having two torches by his side. In times 
of great distress the Moabites seem to have ofibred human sacrifices to 
this god.§§ King Meshaj||| calls himself son of Kamosnadab, "Ben 
Kemosh-nadab," on the remarkable inscription found near Dibon in 
li^(J8. Kamos is in this inscription also called " Astor-Kemos,'* Astor 
being the masculine form of Astoret or Astarte, from which it seems 
that Baal and Astarte were represented also as an hermaphroditic deity. 



t As already observed above, Bishop Coleuso believes thafc the sun was 
" the Baal" the liord, the only Deity worshipped by the people generally in tlio 
days of Samuel and David (see his note 1 to p. 9 of his translation of Dr. Oort*8 
2VitJ lyni'sldp of Baalim in Israel), 

X 2 Kings X. 25-27 ; Jer. xi. 13, xix. 5, xxxii. 29. 

§ 1 Kings xviii. 19. || Jer. xxvii. 9. % Judges viii. 33, ix. 4, 40. 

* « 2 Kings i. 2. ft Num. xxiii. 28 j Deut. iii. 29. XX Num. xxv. 3. 

{. ^ 2 Kings iii. 27 ; Amos ii. 1. ||jl 2 Kings iii. 4. 
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Astarte was often confounded by the Jews with Aaherah, and stands, 
as the chief female deity of the Canaanites, by the side of Baal, — the 
birth-giving by the side of the begetting force of nature. As in 
Baal the sun, so in Astarte the moon was worshipped for its pure light 
and influence on earthly life, but with great differences according to 
localities and times. Thus she was on the one hand worshipped as 
the celestial virgin, according to the manner of the Greek Artemis or 
also Juno, — hence pure and earnest ; but on the other as Venus, with 
all the abominations of lust, and also confounded with Beltis or 
Mylitta in Babylon and elsewhere. As has already been observed, this 
female deity was under various names, but chiefly with the attributes 
of Venus, worshipped by the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, 
and the Jews adored her under the name of Ashtaroth.* This last 
view of the female deity became afterwards gradually the dominant 
one, as the deterioration of her service can be traced in various Asiatic 
religions. The progress from the early simple worship of Baal and 
Astarte as stars, without any symbols, soon developed itself into a bril- 
liant ceremonial service with costly images, and the intelligent con- 
templation of nature at first inherent in this service gradually disap- 
peared in the external symbolism of statues. In the same way deteriora- 
tion set in also in a moral sense, so that at last the lascivious character 
of Baal and Astarte worship prevailed. The name ** Astarte" is undoubt- 
edly of Semitic origin, and has nothing to do with ** Esther." It is pro- 
bably derived from a root which means in the Semitic languages **to 
connect, to form a community with each other :" wherefore it expresses 
in them also the number ten {j^^ "t^), as being a connection of all the 
fingers. Accordingly, by Astor, Astoret, or Astarte, originally the force 
uniting all creatures with one another, and the world with God, and at 
the same time the productive force of nature, was meant. Among the 
Jews, Astarte was confounded not only with the Asherah, but also 
with the queen of the heavens.f 

The Asherah was an artificial structure, originally of wood, J but in 
later times probably of metal, § capable of being "set" in the temple 
of Jerusalem by one king,|| and "brought out" by another.^ It 
was a structure for which hangings could be made** to cover it. 



• Judges ii. 13, X. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii. 3, xii. 10, xxxi. 10 ; 1 Kings xi. 33 ; 
1 Chron. vi. 7l. 

t .ler. vii. 18, xliv. 17 seq, % 2 Kings xviii. 4. § Ihid, xxiii. 6. 

•; Ihid. xxi. 7. ^ Ihid. xxiii. U. ♦♦ Ihid. ver. 7. 
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wliilr at the <mme time it was so far like a tree that it coiilil properly 
Im* saiil to he " cut down," rather than " hrokeii'* or otherwise ileiiiol- 
ishnl)'*' and its essential element was *' the straight stem of a tree.** 
The suhjoined drawings represent three forms of the Asherah, which is 
in the Old Testament s|)elt rre« (from "i^h Ashar, the root heiiig "w!; *'tu 
he straight, erect"), and was a phallus like the Lingam of the Iliudiis. 
(r. Hawlinson t helieves that the sacred tree occurring in freijucnt 
coniu'ction with the symhol of the Assyrian god Asshur is a suhject of 
curious speculation, as it may stand connected with the Asherah of the 
Phrmicians, which was certainly not a ** grove," as rendered in the 
nuthori/.ed version of the Old Testament, and that (to say the least) 
it is extremely uncertain whether the idea connected with the cmhlem 
was of the same nature with that which underlay the phallic rites of 
the (ireeks. 

The Asherah, which was considered a great ahomination by the 
sacred writers, is mentioned nearly thirty times in the Scriptures, J 
hut its real character appears chiefly from 2 Chron. xv. IG and 1 Kings 
XV. \\\, in both of which it occurs in connection with the word 
rr/Trrj rendered in the authorized English version simply by •* idol,'* 
probably on account of its indecent meaning, and for the same reason 
only transliterated in Luther*s German translation as MtpUzetht whilst 
t he French Bible has for the word in the first passage " idole infame," 
anil in the second, where it occurs twice, we have the first time 
*' niannouset," and the second simply ** idole." In the Vulgate§ the 
two passages stand as follows : — 

* .Indiri's vi. 25, 28; 2 Kin^R xxiii. 14 ; 2 Chron. xiv. 3, xxxi, 1, Ac. Ahah 
III- il(> an Ashorah (I Kiii^s xvi. 33), and it had also prophctv, '*four hundred, 
vs liirh tat at Jt'Zfburs tablo" {Iliii, xviii. 19). 

t Thr f Mv (ifeni Monarchies, vol. II., pp. 230-237. 

: Kx.hI. xxxiv. 13 ; Doiit. vii. 5, xii. 3, xvi. 21 ; JudpoR vi. 25, 20, 28, 80 1 

1 Kiii'_'> xiv. 15, 23 ; 2 Kinps xiii. (5, xvii. 10, Ifi ; xviii. 4, xxi. 3, xxiii. 15; 
li I'll inn. xiv. .M, xvii. (», xxiii. 3, 19 ; xxiv. 3, 4, 7 ; xxx. 1 ; I»a. x\-ii. 8; Jer. xvii. 

2 ; Mirah v. 13. 

§ H'ijus niitcm votoris ao vulgat.T editionin tanta Romp<^r fuit anrtoritan, 
Inuupio rxooUens pra^Htantia, ut earn cu'torirt omnibus Latinirt oditionibuR lonfire 
iinteriTrndam grso, apud ukjuor judices in dubium rovo<.*ari non |)ORfiit. Qui 
iintn<pio in ea libri (Hmtinontur (ut aniajoribuR noKtris quasi {H?r mnnus tnMlitum 
nobis ct) part ini ex Rancti llienniynii trunslatiuno, vel rntcndatione RUHcopti 
Huiit. })artini retenti ex anti(|ui!«sima quadum tKlitiono Lutiiui. (puun Kariotua 
Hioronyniiis coniniunoni et Vnljifatam. sanctus Au^URtinus Italam. Minctuii 
llifptriiis Vfteivni tninRlationtMii app4>Ilat. (Hiuma Saika vul^fBta* cHlitioniA 
Sixti V. rontiticiR Maximi Jurru rfH-opiita ct (.Mouu*nli< VII. auttoritute edita, 
I'tiii^iii:?, lisdl. FiU'tstiu mi Lectorein, p. 1.) 
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" Sed et Maacham niatrem regis ex augusto deposuit imperio, eo 
quod fecisset in luco simulacrum Priapi : quod omue contrivit et in 
frusta comminuens combussit in torrente Cedron." (2 Paralipomenon 
XV. 16.) 

•* Insuper et Maacham matrem suam amovit ne esset princeps in 
sacris Priapi, et in luco ejus quem consecraverat : subvertitque speciem 
ejus, et confregit simulacrtim turpissimum, et combussit in torrente 
Cedron." (3 Regum xv. 13.) 

The two passages stand in the original as follows : — 

nn^*fe-n« ncm rn3*i totdo nrraJNb nnizrrTW m*32D rrrcn Ttei mcm d« nSr^-cai 

(2 Chron. xv. 16.) ifrcp hnyi ryfci*) pnji 

(1 Kings XV. 13.) !p")7P. Vnja 

Moloch, " king," is an old Canaanitish idol related to Baal, called 
Baalmelcch, Melkarth (*• king of the town"), Malkom, &c. by the 
Phflpnicians and Carthaginians. This idol was worshipped by the 
C/anaanites, and since the time of Ahaz by the Israelites also, who 
sacrificed infants to it in the valley of Hinnom, the statue being of 
brass, hollow, with the head of a bull, and the arms of a man, stretched 
forth to receive the children. This statue was heated, and hving 
children were placed in its glowing arms, whilst all kinds of noises 
were made in the vicinity, with drums, fifes, and other instruments 
around the idol, to prevent the cries of the infants from being heard. 
This, however, is certain only concerning the Moloch-worship of the 
Carthaginians ; the Israelites first slaughtered their children, and then 
placed them in the arms of the god.* By this cremation the 
children were given to the idol for food, and the sacrifice had no object, 
but was introduced to propitiate and to bribe the god by costly gifts, 
i.e. children, when calamities had either happened already, or were im- 
pending. In some of the passages mentioned in the last footnote but one, 
the expression ** to pass through the fire" does not mean actual burning, 
but passing several times through the fire, — a purification by fire, where- 
by the children were dedicated to Moloch ; a kind of fire-baptism, which 
preceded the sacrifice, and in more ancient times took place alone, 
without the actual sacrificing, i.f . killing and burning, — which more 



• Kzek. XV. 20 setj. Conf. Jer. xxrii. 35 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10, xti. 3, xvii. 17, 
xxi. <) ; Ps. cvi. 37 >'«•«/. 
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ancient and less cruel usage is probably meant iu Leviticus xviii. 
21, XX. 2, and Deut. xviii. 10. This purification by fire was in 
vogue also among other nations, and probably also the terrible worship 
of Moloch degenerated from some less cruel rite, but it is not certain 
whether these human sacrifices during the time of Ahab have any 
connection with the appearance of the Assyrians in Palestine, and are 
to be derived from an acquaintance then obtained by the Israelites 
with the fire-gods of the Assyrians, who threw certain Jews set " over 
the affairs of the province of Babylon,"* and therefore high above the 
level of their fellow-captives, " into the burning fiery furnace,"f be- 
cause they would not adore the golden image set up by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Besides the gods now briefly discussed, others are incidentally men- 
tioned in Scripture, e.g, Tammuz,X who was the Adonis of the Greeks ; 
Dagon, an idol of the Phoenicians, § to whom all fish, as symbols of 
fertility, were dedicated, and who was, together with his spouse Derkets^ 
worshipped as the natural force which produces everything from 
moisture. During the reigns of Ahaz and Manasseh, the Sun and Moon 
also, with the other luminaries, but especially the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, were worshipped || after the invasion of the Assyrians, among 
whom the astral deities were not considered, according to their moisten- 
ing force operating on natural life, to fertilize it as sexually distinct 
powers, begetting and giving birth, but only as the directors and guides 
of terrestrial affairs, which ideas afterwards developed themselves into 
astrology ; besides which, the craving to know future events, inherent 
in the nature of man, gave rise also to many other superstitions 
among all nations. Thus we find witchcraft prohibited very early in 
the Scriptures.^ Familiar spirits are mentioned ;** and serpent charm- 
ers, ff whose practices may still be observed in their modem suc- 
cessors of Egypt, India, and the East generally, were employed by 
the Jews. Also allusions to practices the precise nature of which 
can no longer be ascertained occur ; JJ they appear to have been taken 
from the Chaldseans, who allowed two stones standing erect to 
fall to the ground, and who affected to discover a good or bad omen 
from their position towards the right or left when allowed to fall 

* Dan. iii. 12. f -fti^-i ver. 20. J Ezek. viii. 14 8cq, 

§ 1 Sam. v. 2 seq- \\ 2 Kings xziii. 5, zzi, 8, 5. 

% Ex. XX. 18 ; Lev. xix. 26, 31 ; Deut. xviii. 10. ** Isa. viii. 19, xzix. 4, 

1 1 Ts. Iviii. 4, 5 ; .Ter. Tiii. 17 ; Eccles. x. 11. Xt J^r. ii. 27 : Hos. iv. 12, 
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" Set! et iVIancham matrem regis ex augusto deposuit imperio, ei> 
quod fecisset in luco simulacrum Priapi : quod omne contrivit et in 
frusta comminuens combussit iu torrente Cedron." (2 Paralipomeuon 
XV. 16.) 

•* Insuper et Maacham matrem suam amovit ne esset princeps in 
sacris Priapi, et in luco ejus quem consecraverat : subvertitque speciem 
ejus, et eonfrcgit simulacrum turpissimum, et combussit in torrente 
Cedron." (3 Regum xv. 13.) 

The two passages stand in the original as follows : — 

nmj^TW NC« rfip"*! rrsVK) rrmJn*? nninrw« rrvasD rrron ^n mcm d« nSrD-cai 

f : - ; • / t T «T • AT I • rt " -;i- •tT ! |T v-: x • t • T • v; |v v - jr T j- ^-i |- - 1 

(2 Chron. xv. 16.) ifnp Vna Tf\tr\ pn*i 

(1 Kings XV. 13.) :p")7»? Vri33 

litoloch, " king," is an old Canaanitish idol related to Baal, called 
Baalmelccb, Melkarth (*' king of the town'*), Malkom, &c. bj the 
Phflpnicians and Carthaginians. This idol was worshipped by the 
(yanaanites, and since the time of Ahaz by the Israelites also, who 
sacrificed infants to it in the valley of Ilinnom, the statue being of 
brass, hollow, with the head of a bull, and the arms of a man, stretched 
forth to receive the children. This statue was heated, and living 
children were placed in its glowing arms, whilst all kinds of noises 
were made in the vicinity, with drums, fifes, and other instruments 
around the idol, to prevent the cries of the infants from being heard. 
This, however, is certain only concerning the Moloch-worship of the 
Carthaginians ; the Israelites first slaughtered their children, and then 
placed them in the arms of the god.* By this cremation the 
children w^ere given to the idol for food, and the sacrifice had no object, 
but was introduced to propitiate and to bribe the god by costly gifts, 
i.e, children, when calamities had either happened already, or were im- 
pending. In some of the passages mentioned in the last footnote but one, 
the expression " to pass through the fire" does not mean actual burning, 
but passing several times through the fire, — a purification by fire, where- 
by the children were dedicated to Moloch ; a kind of fire-baptism, which 
jireceded the sacrifice, and in more ancient times took place alone, 
without the actual sacrificing, t,e, killing and burning, — which more 



* Ezek. XV. 20 setj. Conf. .Tor. xxxii. 35 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10, x?i. 3, xvii. 17, 
xxi. (j; Ps. rvi. 37 >ff/. 
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new commutiity of Jcriisnlem. This demand was, however, not rom- 
plicd with. On the contrary, Ezra and, after him, still more Nehemiah 
purged the new community from all polytheistic elements with inexor* 
able severity.* This strictness gave rise to a great deal of quarrelling, 
and one of the malcontents, Jaddua, the son of the high-priest 
Joiada, betook himself, no doubt in company with others, to the 
Samaritans,t among whom he established firm religious laws and a 
regular worship; whilst Sanballat, the governor of Darius III. in 
Samaria, built a temple for him on Mount Gerizim, which greatly 
strengthened his cause. The secession of Jaddua to Samaria will be 
described more in detail further on, in the history of the Jews. As 
the divine service then established was under the direction of one of 
the race of high-priests, and was arranged according to the Law of 
Moses, the Samaritans considered it the more justifiable ; they ac- 
knowledged only the books of the Pentateuch of Moses as sacred 
documents and rejected all traditions. The tenets of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees developed themselves gradually, and did not 
assume prominence till the period of the Maccabees, when the Jewsi 
again recoAxred a little temporary social and religious independence ; 
but that period does not fall within the compass of this paper. 

Attempts were made by the kings of Assyria to propagate their religion, 
and nothing is more universal than the practice of setting up in the 
subject countries ** the laws of Asshur'* and ** altars of the great 
gods.'* In some instances not only altars, but temples, are erected, 
and priests are left to superintend the worship and secure its being 
properly conducted. Sennacherib goes so far as ta say that he hns 
'* established his religion and laws over all the men who dwell in every 
land ;" but the history of Judvea is enough to show that the continu- 
ance of the national worship was at least tolerated, though some formal 
acknowledgment of the presiding deities of Assyria on the part of the 
subject naticms may not improbably have been required in most cases. 
It is probable that the altar which Ahaz saw at Damascus, and of 
which he sent a pattern to Jerusalem, J was Assyrian rather than Syrian, 
and that he adopted the worship connected with it in deference to his 
Assyrian suzerain. $ 



• Kzni. ix., X. ; Noli. xiii. 

t Nrh. xiii. 28. Coiif. ii. 19, iv. 1 ><//., 7 scq, X 2 Kiiigb xvi. 10. 

f CJ. Rawlius'u's Jiaodot'.i>f \ol. 1., Ajtpx., Essay VU., p. li)5. 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

Solomon died at the age of 94 years, and had before his death the 

mortification of seeing Jeroboam, a man of 
Tho 12 iribes are split , j. a.' ^' a. xx. ^i ..i 

into two potty kingdoms. obscure extraction, dispute the throne with 

him. The rebel fled to Egypt, but returned 
immediately after the demise of Solomon, whose son Rehoboam was 
about to succeed him in tlie government, and Jeroboam became the 
rival of Rehoboam ; the former appears, however, to have been a man 
of wealth, as he had bnilt himself a palace at Shechem, and another at 
Penuel, as well as two little temples, the one at Bethel, and the other 
at Dan,* in order to keep the people from going to Jerusalem to hold 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which was the beginning of his idolatrous 
practices. Thus the Hebrew monarchy was, in the year B.C. 975, split 
into two small kingdoms, Judah governed by Rehoboam, and Israel 
by Jeroboam, the former consisting of two tribes and having its seat 
at Jerusalem, whilst the latter comprised the remaining ten, with She- 
chem for its capital. The separation was entirely bloodless, and the 
number of 500,000 men slain of the ten rebellious tribes in a battle 
which took place after the demise of Rehoboam, — in B.C. 958, after a 
reign of nearly eighteen years, — by his son and successor Abijah, appears 
to be much exaggerated, especially if it be considered that Rehoboam 
and his people had some years before (B.C. 971) been so terribly afraid 
of Shishak, the king of Egypt, that he not only took Jerusalem, a place 
often valiantly defended on several later occasions against most 
powerful adversaries, without any resistance or fighting, but spoiled the 
temple, and carried off all the treasures, the bucklers of gold, and the 
shields Solomon had madc,t so that nothing was left ; and, moreover, 
the crime of impiety brought against Jeroboam applies just as well 
also to Rehoboam; J the record of Shishak's campaign against the 
latter, which still remains on the outside of the great temple of Karnak, 
in Egypt, bears an additional interest from the name Yudh malk, or 
Youd-ha maloky mentioned on the accompanying drawing, which had 
for a long time been read Ynda hammeick (Heb.), ** king of Judah/* 
considering the Jewish-looking physiognomy to represent Rehoboam. 
Yudh probably designates the old Yehitd (Josh. xix. 45) ; the tnalk, 



♦ Joocphiis, Autiq. of the itc -, bk. YUl.^ cfa. viii. 4. 
t 2 Chion. xii. 3-9. X Ibid., vcr. 2 sc^. 

Mils. XII. 32 
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however, or malok, still waits for an explanation. The inscriptions are 
read in a direction contrary to that to which the head points, thus : — 

a leaf = Y 
again a leaf = O 
a bird = U 
a hand = D 
the symbol under the hand = H 
the next sign = M 
the sign over the lion = A 
the lion = L 
the sign under the Hon = K 
The last sign is said to mean that the preceding is the name of a 
country. In this relievo image Pharaoh Shishak or Sheshonk I. 
described his victorious campaign against the Jews, pointed out in the 
last footnote. This monument contains more than 1 30 human figures, 
with their hands tied behind their backs, led by Amun and the goddess 
Neit to Pharaoh ; and the lower part of this series of prisoners is covered 
by shields like the one just explained. 

Ahab, the seventh king of Israel, who begat seventy sons,* began 
to reign B.C. 918, and remained twenty-two years on the throne. 
He continued to worship the heifers of Jeroboam and of his successors 5 
and having married Jezebel, a daughter of the king of the Tyrians, 
he learnt to worship her gods also. This woman was active and bold, 
and built a temple to Belus, for which she appointed priests. Ahab 
fought with Benhadad of Damascus, whom he first defeated, but 
afterwards himself fell, fighting against him at Ramoth-Gilead. He 
also fought against the Assyrians, but the first direct contact of the 
Jews with them, of which we have any record, occurred in the reign 
of Jehu, the tenth king of Israel, whose reign began B.C. 883, and lasted 
twenty-eight years. One of the five epigraphs on the black obelisk re- 
cords the tribute which Tahua (Jehu) brought to Shalmanubar, i.e. 
Shalmaneser II. (very likely the ShalmanofHosea x. 14, who reigned 
probably from B.C. 900 to B.C. 860, i.e. forty years), the Assyrian 
king who set up the monument. f This work of art was discovered 



* Josophus, Ant.f bk. IX., ch. v. 5. 

t G. Rawliuson's Utrndotus, vol. I., Essay VII., p. 465. There are no less 
ihau throo accounts of this war of Shahnaneser II., which he undertook B.C. 
854, in tlie Hixth year of his reign, namely, on the Kurkh monolith, on the bull 
inscription (Layard, p. 45), and on the just-mentioned black obelisk — all of 
which are translated in Extracts I., II., and 111., p. lOtJ, in George Smith's Assy- 
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at NimrdJ in a prostrate position under the debris which covered 
Shalmaneser's palace. It contained bas-reUefs in twenty-five compart- 
ments, ^se on each of its four sides, the space above, between, and 
below them being covered with cuneiform writing sharply inscribed in a 
minute character. In the inscription Jehu is called ** the son of Omri ;" 
Samaria was known to the Assyrian monarchs of this period as ** Beth- 
Khumri," " the house or the city of Omri,*' which implied the existence 
at some previous time of a king Omri, the founder ; and Jehu in his 
dealings with the Assyqans seems to have represented himself to them 
as this man*s " son" or *' descendant," which may have been true. * The 
bas-reliefs represent the monarch, accompanied by his vizier and other 
chief officers, receiving the tribute of five nations, whose envoys are 
ushered into the royal presence by ofiicers of the court, and prostrate 
themselves at the great king's feet ere they present their oifcrings.f 
The two drawings subjoined are the just-mentioned bas-reliefs on the 
black obelisk, and represent IsraeUtes. 

At this period of time the Assyrians had established their dominion 
over the whole of Upper Syria, over Phoenicia, Hamath, and Samaria, 
or the kingdom of the Israelites. These countries were not indeed 
reduced to the form of provinces, — on the contrary, they still retained 
their own laws, administration, and native princes ; but they were hence- 
fortli really subject to Assyria, pretty nearly as the so-called independent 
princes of India are in our times feudatories of Great Britain. 

Athahah, although a daughter of Ahab the king of Israel by Jezebel, 
became queen and seventh sovereign of Judah, reigning from B.C. 884 
to 878, when she was put to death by Jehoiada the high-priest, who 
proclaimed Joash, whom she had failed to murder with the rest of the 
royal family. During her short reign of six years, which was contem- 
poraneous with a portion of that of Jehu in Israel, she succeeded in 
substituting the worship of Baal for that of Jehovah. 



rxan Eponym Canon. Various attempts have boon mado to identify tho Ahab of 
Extract I. %vith the king of Israel of that name, because the date there given in 
more than forty years after that king according to the Bible chmnology ; but tho 
name alone ought not to cause so much difficulty, as it perhaps does not belong 
to the Hebrew king. 

• G. Bawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies^ vol. II., p. 3(15. G. Smith, in his 
Affsyrian Eponym Canon, p. 190, also suggests that the identity of the Jehu of the 
Bible and of tho John of the inscriptions is not proved, and that those notices, 
e.g. in tho annals of Shalmaneser, B.C. 81-2, Exti-ucts VIII. and IX., are not 
enough to force us to alter all our Biblical dates. 

t IhiJ., p. 3U7. 
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After liayiug briefly noticed a few sovereigns of both khigdoms, 
we shall now take up separately the kingdom destroyed first, namely 
Israel, then Judah, and lastly the history of the people from the 
captivity till the entrance of Alexander the Great into Jerusalem* 
taking notice chiefly of those sovereigns only who came in contact 
with Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 

The Kingdom of Israel. 

Menahem, the sixteenth king of Israel, reigned from B.C. 772 to 
B.C. 7G2. He was the general of the army, but proclaimed himself 
king after having slain Shallum, another pretender to the throne. 
He entered Tipsah (Thapsacus) after besieging the city, the inhabitants 
of which he slew, not even sparing the infants, but killing all with 
great barbarity, which is the more surprising as the people were his owu 
countrymen. Thus Menahem reigned for several years, when Pul, the 
king of Assyria, marched against him ; but Menahem, unwilling to meet 
his foe, persuaded Pul to accept a thousand talents of silver and to 
go away.* This Pul may perhaps be Iva-lush, of whom a pave- 
ment slab exists, from the upper chamber of Nimn5d, whereon the 
reception of tribute is noticed from the Medes, Partsu, Minui, and 
Nairi on the north and east, from the country of Khumri or Samaria, 
from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Idumsea, and Palestine on the Western 
Sea.f The Assyrian records do not merely omit the Biblical Pul, but 
exclude him ; and various explanations of the difticulty have beeii 
suggested. He may have been an Assyrian general, oi* a pretender to 
the throne, mistaken by the Jews for the actual king. Sir H. Raw- 
linson, as well as Professor Schradcr, now supposes Pul to be a second 
name of Tiglath-Pileser II., who reigned B.C. 745-727; this view, 
however, necessitates lowering the date of the accession of Menahem, 
king of Israel, to B.C. 744, and obliges us to make corresponding 
reductions above, so that the date of the death of Solomon would fall 
about B.C. 932. This question is discussed at length in George Smith's 
Asf^yrian Eponym Canon, pp. 1 83 seq. 



♦ .Toaoplins, Ant.y bk. IX., oh. xi. 1, and 2 Kings xv. 19, where the ex- 
pression ** tliat Ilia [i.e. Pill's] hand might bo with him [*. e. with Menahem] 
to confirm the kingdom in his [i.e, Menahem* a] hand,'* appears to imply a 
kind of protection expected by a vassal; and this confirmation is mentioned 
also in the same sense in 2 Kings xiv. 5, with reference to Amaziah, the king^ 
of Judah, who may on that acconnt likewise bo supposed to have been a vassal 
of Assyria, as will be seen further on. 

t G. Rawliusou, HerodotuSy vol. I., p. 407. 
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Pehnah was as cruel as his father Menahem, and reigned two 
years, from B.C. 7G2 to B.C. 7G0, being murdered by Pekah, the 
general of his horse, who became the eighteenth king, and reigned 
twenty or thirty years, B.C. 760 to B.C. 730. The annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser II., the Assyrian king contemporary with Pekah, and perhaps 
even with Menahem, extend over the space of seventeen years, but 
exist only in a very fragmentary state, having been engraved on slabs 
which were afterwards defaced by Sargon or his descendants, and used 
by Esar-haddon as materials for the buildings which he erected at 
Nimrdd — the ancient Calah. According to the records, he defeated 
llezin, the king of Damascus, took and destroyed the city, and received 
tribute from the king of Samaria (whom he calls Menahem, by mistake 
for Pekah), &c. From a comparison of the narrative in the Book 
of Kings with the prophet Isaiah, it appears that Tiglath-Pileser II. 
invaded the dominions of Pekah, the king of Israel, twice,* The 
first time when he " took Ijon and Abel-beth-Maachah and Janoah, 
and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of 
Naphtali,t and again when he came up at the invitation of Ahaz J and 
broke the power both of Syria and Samaria. § The latter of these 
expeditions appears to be that mentioned in his annals. It was under- 
taken at the request of Ahaz, who had recently ascended the throne, and 
fomid himself hard pressed by the combination against him of Pekah 
and Rezin,. who had been previously engaged in war with his fa- 
ther. || On condition of receiving aid against these enemies, Ahaz 
consented to become tributary to the Assyrian king.^ Then Tiglath- 
Pileser marched against Pekah, and overran the whole district 
beyond Jordan ; after which it is probable that Pekah submitted and 
consented to pay an annual tribute. On this occasion Tiglath-Pileser 
transplanted the people of Damascus to Upper Media, and brought a 
colony of Assyrians which he planted at Damascus. He also afflicted the 
land of Israel and took from it many captives. The tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, which had possessed the country 
between the Jordan and the desert from the time of Moses, were 
seized and carried away captive by the conqueror, who placed them in 

* This seems to follow from the differonco of localities mentioned iu 
2 Kings XV. 29 and 1 Chrou. v. 20. In Isa. ix. both expeditions ap|)ear to be 
meant. 

t 2 Kings XV. 29. 

X Twelfth king of Jmlah, from B.C. 742 to B.C. 726. 

§ 2 Kings xvi. 5-9. || Ihid, xv. 37. IT IWO. xvi. 7. 
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Upper Mesopotamia on the affluents of the Bilikh and the Khabur, 
and from about Horran to Nisibis. Some cities situated on the right 
bank of the Jordan in the territory of Issachar but belonging to 
Manasseh were at the same time seized and occupied : among them 
Megiddo, in the great plain of £sdraelon, and Dur or Dor, upon the 
coast ;* Assyrian governors were also appointed in various districts. 

Hoshea^ who reigned from B.C. 730 to B.C. 721, was the nineteenth 
and last king of Israel. He murdered Pekah,t and was so terrified 
at the approach of ** Shalmaneser, king of Assyria," and the probable 
successor of Tiglath-Pileser, that he agreed to pay annual tribute, 
" became his servant, and gave him presents ;" J ; but having after- 
wards obtained the protection of Shebek (Sabaco, Shishak), king of 
Egypt, § he revolted and withheld his tribute, when Shalmaneser 
once more came up against him in person and incarcerated him. 
Shalmaneser laid siege to Samaria, the people of which defied his 
utmost efforts to conquer them for nearly three years, which is a great 
contrast to the above-mentioned pusillanimity of Hoshea.|| "In the 
ninth year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, carried the 
people of Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in cities of the Medes."^ It has 
been usual to ascribe the taking of Samaria to Shalmaneser, who reigned 
only six years, from B.C. 726 to 721 ; but in the verse just quoted 
his name does not occur, and only the king of Assyria is mentioned ; 
if, therefore, we may trust the direct statement of Sargon, the successor 
of Shalmaneser on the throne, the former must be considered the 
actual captor of the city. Sargon relates that he took Samaria in his 
first year, and carried into captivity 27,280 families.** Sargon or 
Sargina,tt who mounted the Assyrian throne B.C. 721, was the 
founder of a dynasty, and therefore most probably a usurper ; Shalma- 
neser having either died or been deposed while Hoshea still held out, 
the final captivity of Israel fell into the reign of his successor.^^ 

* 1 Chron. v. 26. See also note 8 in G. Bawlinaon's Ths Five Great Mo- 
TM/rchieSf vol. II., p. 898. 

t 2 Kings XV. 30. J Ihid, xvii. 8. 

% Ihid, xvii. 4 That the So, or rather Seveh ^^i^^ mentioned in this 

passage represents the Egyptian name Shebek, is the general opinion of 
commentators. — G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Mona/rchies, p. 403, note 12. 

II 2 Kings xvii. 5 and xviii. 10. % Ibid, xvii. 6. 

** 2 Kings xvii. 6, and also xviii. 11. ff Isaiah xx. 1. 

XX ^' Eawlinson, Herodotus, vol. I., Appx., bk. i., pp. 471-72. 
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Thus the ten tribes of the Israelites were removed out of Judaea 240 
years 7 months and 7 days after they had revolted from Rehoboam, 
according to Josephus,* who also statesf that the people removed 
by the king of Assyria to Samaria — called Cuthseans, from Cutha, 
a country in Persia^ — always sided in his time with the Jews when 
they were in prosperity, pretending to be their kinsmen, as though they 
were derived from Joseph, but in the contrary case declared that they 
were sojourners coming from other countries. According to the number 
of years assigned to the reigns of its sovereigns, this kingdom came to 
an end after 230, but according to others after 250 years, and the facts 
that out of nineteen kings eight met with a violent death, and 
also that these nineteen belonged to nine different famiUes, appear 
sufficiently to show that not much regard was had to hereditary rights ; 
and the constant additions to or changes in the reUgion by the adoption 
of new and foreign deities, bear undoubted testimony to the unsettled 
state of political and religious principles from the beginning to the 
end of this kingdom. 

The Kingdom of Judah. 

The duration of the kingdom of Judah was longer than that of 
Israel, as it amounted to three and a half, the latter only to two 
and a half centuries. In Judah, moreover, the kings followed each 
other in hereditary succession almost without a break in a direct line 
of descent as long as there was no foreign intervention ; and although 
it consisted only of two tribes, and Israel of ten, the disadvantage was 
compensated for by its unity, the strong position of Jerusalem its capital, 
and the indomitable spirit of its inhabitants, who, being surrounded 
by foes, were always on the alert, and knew how to resist them, and 
who, although repeatedly compelled to accept ignominious terms of 
peace, and condemned to see their capital on three occasions in the 
occupation of the enemy, always arose from disasters with their 
strength seemingly unimpaired. It has already been observed above 
that Athaliah the queen of Judah had failed to put to death Joash, 
which fact Jehoiada had communicated to certain captains of hundreds, 
five in number, to whom he proposed to place the child on the throne. 
Jehoiada distributed arms to the captains of hundreds, as also to the 
[)riests and Levites, so that the child Joashy being anointed and crowned* 



* Ant., bk. IX., ch. xiv. 2. t Ihid^ 3. 

X Ruins of Cutha twolvo railctf from Babylon, according to Sir H. Eaw- 
liuoou. — G. Bawlin&OD/jSe)oc(o(u5, vol. L| p. 032. 
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was proclaimed king tilthough only seven years of age ; lie lived, 
however, to reign forty years (from B.C. 878 to B.C. 838), when he was 
murdered. He was succeeded on the throne by his son, Amaziah, 
The expression in 2 Kings xiv. 5 that he slew his servants who had 
slain the king his father, as soon " as the kingdom was confirmed in 
his hand," implies that he was confirmed as a vassal by the king of 
Assyria, as has already been hinted above when speaking of Mena- 
hem, the king of Israel ; this subjection to Assyria becomes still more 
plain afterwards (about B.C. 740), when " Ahaz sent messengers to 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy 
son; come up and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria."* 
Amaziah reigned twenty-nine years, and was in his turn succeeded by 
his son Jzariah (Uzziah), aged sixteen years,t in B.C. 810, and who 
reigned fifty-two years. lie conquered most of Philistia and defeated 
the Arabs. Azariah was succeeded by his son Jotham^ who reigned 
sixteen years (B.C. 757-742) and fortified Jerusalem, which Rezin the 
king of Damascus and Pekah the king of Israel besieged in his last year. 

Ahazy like his father Jotham, also reigned sixteen years (B.C. 
742-72()). He imitated the kings of Israel, and reared altars in Jem- 
salem and offered sacrifices upon them to idols, to which he also offered 
his own son as a burnt-offenng, according to the practices of the 
Canaanites.^ When Ilezin and Pekah had driven Ahaz into Jerusa- 
lem they besieged it for a long time, but made only small progress, on 
account of the strength of its walls. At last Rezin marched away ; 
and Ahaz, thinking himself now a match for Pekah, attacked him, but 
the king of Israel slew 120,000 of hb men in one day. King Ahaz, 
having been thoroughly beaten, sent messengers to Tiglath-Pileser II., 
king of Assyria, for aid,§ which was afforded by his marching into 
Syria in his eighth year (B.C. 740) taking Damascus, and slaying 
Kezin-ll Ahaz went to Damascus to pay homage to Tiglath-Pileser,^ 
who also records the reception of tribute from a king of Judah whom 
he calls Yahu-khazi, which would be Jehoahaz, and may have been 
the real name of Ahaz, the initial element having been dropped by the 
Jews, unwilling to profane the sacred name of Jehovah by connecting 



♦ 3 King:* xvi. 7. Indeed, G. KiiwlinHon (TJte. Five Grtat Monarches, vol. 
II., p. o8, note 2) coneludos tiuit Assyria excrcii>od Bovcreignly over Juduh 
before the time of Aiuaziah. 

t Ibid. xiv. 21. J JoscphiL?, Ani-, I>k. IX., ch. xii. I. 

§ 'J King;] xvi. 7. |> Ibid.,\cu9. 1 IbvJ , \*:t. 10, 
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it with so wicked a monarch.* Then Tiglath-Pileser marched against 
Pekah, as has already been narrated above, when treating on his 
reign. 

Hezekiah, the thirteenth king, was the son of Ahaz, and reigned 
twenty-nine years (B.C. 726 to 697). He was attacked by Sennache- 
rib, son of Sargon, the king of Assyria, who took all the cities of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin by force, and was ready to march against 
Jerusalem. t Ilezekiah sent ambassadors to Sennacherib, who pro- 
mised to depart on being paid three hundred talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold. J Hezekiah nevertheless made warlike prepara- 
tions, stopped all the fountains, strengthened Jerusalem, and made 
darts and shields in abundance. § Sennacherib also kept his promise 
so far as to march away himself against the Egyptians, but left 
Rabshakeh, his general, with forces to besiege Jerusalem ; and Heze- 
kiah being afraid of the Assyrians who were now encamped before 
Jerusalem, sent out three men to treat with Rabshakeh {literally, 
chief cupbearer), who, however, would be satisfied with nothing less 
than complete submission, and made an insulting speech ridiculing 
Hezekiah, whom he also reproached with his weakness, hoping 
to induce the people to surrender the city on a promise that every 
man should eat of his own vine, after being taken away to a land 

* See note 10, p. 399, vol. II. of G. Bawlinson's The Vive Great Monarchies. 

t The translation of Sir H. Bawlinson gives this narrative in the words of 
Sennacherib as follows : — " Because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not submit 
to my yoke, I came up against him, and by force of arms and by the might of 
my power I broke forty-pix of his strong fenced cities ; and of the smaller 
towns which were scattered about I took and plundered a countless number. 
And from these places I captured and carried off as spoil 200,150 people, old 
and young, male and female, together with horses and mares, asses and camels, 
oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up 
in Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, building towers like the 
city to hem him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates, so as to 

prevent escape Then upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power 

of my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with 
thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents of silver, and diverse treasures, 

a rich and immense booty All these things were brought to mo at Nineveh, 

the seat of my government, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and 
as a token of his submission to my power." This translation is identical with 
that given by S. Birch, Rec<yrJs of the Past^ being English Translations of the 
At^syrian and Egyptian Monuiwiits, &C; vol. I., pp. 38 seq. See also G. Smith's 
uli^syrian Ejyonym Canon, pp. 13 1 seq.^ col. IV. of Cylinder C of Sennacherib, B.C. 
701, where his groat campaign against Hezekiah is described; but as 2 Kings 
xviii. 13 states that the exjx'dition of Sennacherib took place during his 
ttjurtcrnth year, which would be B.C. 712, various speculations were made to 
•\])l:iin the discrepancy. 

I w Kings xviii. 14. § 2 Chron. xxxii. 1-5. 

VOL. XII. 33 
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like their own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread Bad 
vineyards, a land of oil, olives, &c.* " But the people held their peace, 
and answered him not a word : for the king's commandment was, saying. 
Answer him not."t When Sennacherib returned from his Egyptian 
expedition, and arrived before Jerusalem, he found that an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand of his army had been destroyed by a 
terrible plague ; therefore he fled with the rest of his forces to 
Nineveh. J 

Manasseh, the fourteenth king, was the son of Hezekiah, and reigned 
fifty-four years, from B.C. 697 to 642. He departed from the conduct 
of his father, defiled the temple of Jerusalem, and slew all the righteous 
men § that were among the Hebrews, and built altars for all the 
hosts of heaven. II After that came " the captains of the host of the 
king of Assyria, which took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound 
him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon."^ Hence it appears 
that the king of Assyria, whose name is not given, but who was 
Esar-haddon,'''* resided at the Babylonian capital, where he detained 
Manasseh for a while, but again allowed him to return. No record 
has yet been discovered of this expedition, nor of the peopling of 
Samaria by colonists drawn chiefly from Babylonia, ff which was 
in later times ascribed to this monarch. XX ^^ ^^^ construction and 
ornamentation of his palaces Esar-haddon made use of the services of 
Syrian, Greek, and Phccnician artists, §§ and the Jewish captives 
also must no doubt have been largely employed ; whilst, on the other 
hand, " the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon and from 
Cuthah, &c., and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of 
the children of Israel." |||| After Manasseh had been released and 
returned to Jerusalem, he not only repented of his former wickedness, 
sanctified the temple, and re-established divine worship as it ought 
to be, but he also repaired the old wall of the city, added a new one, 
and strengthened it by building lofty towers. His son Amon succeeded 



* 2 Kings xviii. 31-32. f Ihid,, ver. 30. J 2 Kings xix. 85. 

§ Joseplius, Ani.f bk. X., ch. ill. 1. 

II 2 Ghron. xxxiii. 5. ''And he caused bis children to pass through the 
fire :" Ibid., ver. b. 

■jf 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. 

** Assbur-akb-iddina reigned from B.C. 679 to 667, i.e, 13 years. 

tt 2 Kings xvii. 24. 

XX l^zi'a i^' 2 ; also G. Rawlinson, Herodotus, Appx., bk. i., p. 482. 

§§ Ibid, p. 483. jjij 2 Kings xvii. 24. 
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him, but reigned only two years, being murdered by conspirators B.C. 
640. Amon likewise was succeeded by bis son Josiah, who reigned 
thirty- one years, and was a pious sovereign, as well as the destroyer 
of all foreign innoyations in the religion, among which the burning 
of •* the chariots of the sun," and the taking away of the " horses 
of the sun,"* appear to point to a peculiar worship of that 
luminary. He also destroyed the high places ** which Solomon 
the king of Israel had built for Astoreth, the abomination of the 
Zidonians."t When Necho the king of Egypt marched to the river 
Euphrates in order to fight with the Medes and Babylonians, who 
had overthrown the Assyrians,^ Josiah, the king of Judah, wishing 
probably to ingratiate himself with the Babylonians, ventured to 
oppose him in the valley of Megiddo,§ where Pharaoh-Necho slew 
him. II The stay of Necho in Judah must have been of some duration, 
for he not only deposed Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, who had been 
anointed king and reigned three months in Jerusalem, but put him in 
bonds, took him away, levied a tribute of one hundred talents of silver 
and a talent of gold, and appointed Jehoiakim king in his stead. 

Jehoiakim reigned from B.C. 609 till 598, i.e. eleven years. ^ 
Necho, king of Egypt, maintained his influence over Judah till " the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim,** when Nabopalassar, the king of Babylon, 
sent his son Nebuchadnezzarff against the Egyptians, and defeated 
Necho" J^ at Carchemish, on the Euphrates. To him Jehoiakim also 
submitted, but again revolted ; §§ but when Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had become king B.C. 604, arrived, in his seventh year — i.e. in B.C. 
598 — before Jerusalem, he nevertheless neither shut the gates, nor 
fought against him. And when Neb uchadnezzer ** came into the city, 
he did not observe the covenants he had ma(}e, but slew such as 
were in the flower of their age, and such as were of the greatest 
dignity, together with their king Jehoiakim, whom he commanded 

• 2 Rings xxiii. 11. t Ihid,, ver. 13. 

X Josophns, Ant,t bk. X., ch. v. 1. § 2 Chron. xxxv. 22. 

II 2 KingH xxiii. 29. This battle is probably alluded to by Herodotus, 

bk. ii., ch. 159: — ** Necos also made war by land upon the Syrians and 

defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolus, after which ho made himself 
master of Cadytis, a large city of Syria. " Megiddo, which retains its name 
almost unchanged, is on the borders of the sea of Galilee; and Cadytis may be 
Gaza. 

•J 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5. •♦ Jer. xlvi. 2. 

tt Nabu-kuduri-uzur in Ecek. and Jer., njury-ip^^. JJ Jer. xlvi. 5. 

§§ 2 Kings xxiv. 1. 
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to be thrown before the walls without any burial ; and made bis son 
Jehoiachiu king of the country ; he also took the principal persons 
in dignity for captives, three thousand in number, and led them 
away to Babylon."* 

Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when he began to reign,f but 
becoming disloyal he was allowed to remain only three months on the 
throne, and Nebuchadnezzar had him conveyed to Babylonia with a 
large number of his subjects, and made Zedekiah, the uncle of Jehoiachin, 
king over Jerusalem. J 

Zedekiah, the third son of Josiah, governed as a Babylonian tributary 
till the ninth year of his reign, when he hoped to recover his in- 
dependence by allying himself to the new king of Egypt, the Apries 
of Herodotus and the Pharaoh- Ilophra of Scripture, § to whom he 
sent ambassadors with the entreaty to aid him ;|1 but Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Babylon, began the siege of Jerusalem ^ before any help 
could come from Egypt. The siege of Jerusalem appears to have 
lasted two years,** but the city fell only during the third, as it had 
become necessary to interrupt the siege on account of the approach of 
the Pharaoh's army, f f The Babylonians had erected towers on great 
banks of earth around the city, and these were equal in height to its 
walls ; but the Jews sustained the siege with courage and alacrity, 
although they suffered from famine and pestilence. They managed 
to defend themselves also by contriving various engines to repel the 
foe or keep him at bay. The city was taken in B.C. 586 at mid- 
night on the ninth day of the fourth month in the eleventh year of 
Zedekiah, and when the Babylonian generals entered the temple the 
king fled, but was captured. Nebuchadnezzar put out the eyes of Ze- 
dekiah J J and took him to Babylon. The gold and silver vessels of the 
temple were taken, and the builduig itself set on fire ; the palace, too, 
was burnt, the city overthrown to the very foundations, and the people 
removed as captives to Babylon. §§ "Now as to Shalmaneser he 



* Joseph us, Ant,, bk. X., ch. vi. 3. 

t 2 Kings xxiv. 8. Compare this with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, where he is erro- 
neoiisly made only eiglit years old. 

I 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. § Jer. xliv. 30. || Ezck. xvii. 15. 

€[ 2 Kings XXV. 1 i^eq. ** Ihid., ver. 2. ft Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7, 

\X This cruelty may be accounted for by the practice of the age and by the 
un}?er ot* Nebuchadnezzar, against whom Zedekiah liad revolted several times, 
without imputing to the Babylonian monarch any ferocity of character. 

t§ Josephus, Ant., bk. X., ch. viii. 
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remoTed the Israelites out of their country, and placed therein the 
nation of the Cuthaeans, who had formerly belonged to the inner parts 
of Persia and Media, but were thereafter called Samaritans, from the 
name of the country to which they were removed ; but the king of 
Babylon who brought out the two tribes placed no other nations in 
their country, by which means all Judaia and Jerusalem and the 
temple remained a desert for seventy years ; but the entire interval 
which elapsed between the captivity of the Israelites and the carrying 
away of the two tribes proved to be 130 years 6 months and 10 
days."* 

From the Captivity (B.C. 586) to the Entrance of Alex- 
ander THE Great into Jerusalem (B.C. 333). 
Although he cruelly put out Zedekiah's eyes, Nebuchadnezzar treated 
the relatives of the deposed king well, feeding them from his own table, 
and especially the young members of the family, to whom he also 
assigned tutors. f He spent his time in the embellishment of his 
capital, and in promoting great pubUc works of utility, but suffered 
for several years from a madness called Lycanthropy, in which the 
patient imagines that he is a beast ; he regained his throne, however, 
after recovering from this malady, J and died in the year B.C. 561, 
after a reign of 43 years, § and was succeeded in the kingdom by his 
son Evil-Merodachy during whose reign Jehoiachin, the captive king 
of Judah, still lived, and was well treated by him.|| This sovereign 
was followed on the throne of Babylon hy Neriglissar,^ who reigned 
less than four years, from B.C. 559 to 556. The year following his 
accession, i,e. B.C. 558, is most likely that in which Cyrus the Persian 
dethroned Astyages the Median, and established the supremacy of the 
Persians. Labor osoarchod*^ the son of Neriglissar, reigned only nine 
months ; although a mere boy, he was murdered by Nahonadiu8,ff who 
mounted the throne B.C. 555, and was the last king of Babylon. lu 
his reign Cyrus entered it, after a siege, by the channel of the Euphrates, 
and Nabouadius took refuge in the fortress of Borsippa, so that 
Belshazzar,^^ his son, whom he had associated with himself in the 
government, was surprised in the midst of a festivity, and, being 
struck by an unknown hand, lost his life together with his kingdom. 

• Josephus, Antjhk. X., ch. ix. 7. t Dan. i. 8, 4. J Dan. iv. 36. 

§ G. Bawlinson, Herodotus, vol. L, pp. 516, 517. 

II 2 Kings XXV. 27-30. % Nergal-shar-uzur. 

** .losephus, Ant., bk. X., ch. xi. 2, Labosordacns. 

ft Naba-nit or Nabu-nabit. JJ Bel-shur-uzur. 
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When Cyrus had taken Babylon, B.C. 538, he found among hia 
new subjects an oppressed race, in whose religion he recogni^d m 
considerable resemblance to his own, as there is no doubt that 
he professed a purer form of Zoroastrianism than that which pre- 
vailed in Media, where a mongrel religion had grown up from the 
mixture of the Aryan creed with Scythic element- worship.* He re- 
gard($d the Jews with especial favour as monothcists, which he showed 
by allowing them to return to their country to rebuild the Temple, 
and bringing forth by the hand of Mithredath, his treasurer, the 
sacred vessels formerly taken from it, and surrendering them to Shesh- 
bazzar, the prince of Judah.f The leader of the first colony which 
set out for Jerusalem, which numbered 42,4G2 persons, was Zerubbabel ; 
it was afterwards strengthened by two others, one under the guidance 
of Ezra, B.C. 458, and the other under Nehemiah, B.C. 445. Be- 
sides these known accessions, there was probably also for many years a 
continual influx of individuals of families, who were attracted to their 
own land not only by the love of country, which has always been 
especially strong in Jews, but also by motives of religion ; although 
there were also many persons who remained at Babylon, because they 
were unwilling to leave their possessions.^ 

* Tho monotheism of Cyras accounts also for tho high opinion of the 
Jewish writers with reference to him ; thus Isaiah (xliv. 28) calls him the 
shepherd of God who was to rebuild the Temple, and tho Lord is said to have 
** stirred up the spirit of Cyrus" (Ezra i. 1), who is made to say in his pro- 
clamation, " Thus saith Cyrus the kin{? of Persia : The Lord Clod of heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath charged me to build 
him a house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah." (Ezra i. 2.) From this it would 
appear that Cyrus believed tho Lord God to bo the same with Ormaxd, and 
that both the Persians and Jews worshipped one and tho same Creator and Go- 
vernor of the Universe, although under different names. The worship of Mithra, 
or tho Sun, does not appear in the inscriptions until the reign of Artazerxea 
Mnemon (Gr. Bawlinson, The Five Oreat Monarchies^ vol. IV., p. 83^) ; whilst 
Omiazd, who is considered chiefly as a giver and benefactor, is mentioned even 
in the shortest inscriptions without tho addition of any other name, e.g. — 

Baga xHixarka AuramazdiXf hya itndm humim add, hya avam atmdnam 

Deus magnus Oromazdes, qui banc terram dedit, qui istud CGDlom 
adA, hya martiyam (pbX, hya nhiy^tim omM, martiyahy^ hya Daryavam 
dedit, qiu hominem dedit, qui felicitatom dodit, homini qui Dariom 
khshdyathiyam akunamh, 

regem fecit. (G. Rawlinson, The Five Qreat Monarchies, vol. IV., 

p. 228.) 

t Tho number of the sacred vessels was as follows :— ^0 chargers of gold, 
100 chargers of silver, 29 knives, SO bastins of gold, silver basins of a second 
M>rt 410, and other vosnels 1,000. All the vessels of gold and silver wore 5,400, 
all of which were carried back to Jerusalem. (Ezra i. 8-11.) He made also a 
grant of money for masons and carpenters, who received meat, drink, and oil. 
(R/.ra iii. 7.) 

X Jasophus, Ant., bk. XL, ch. i. 3. 
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In his edict concerning the building of the temple, Cyrus, who made 
Ecbatana his capital, had assigned the tribute due from Samaria for the 
expenses,* and the work was commenced B.C. 535 ; but as th^ 
people, who now consisted of a mixed race, partly Jews and partly 
Babylonians, Elamites, Persians, Arabs, &c., had established a mongrel 
religion, partly Jehovistic and partly poly theist, and the emigrants from 
Babylonia belonged predominantly, if not exclusively, to the tribes of 
Judah, Levi, and Benjamin, there was a considerable difference among 
the newly arrived emigrants and the people of Samaria, in religion as 
well as in nationality, so that they were called the adversaries of 
Judah and Benjamin. They nevertheless proposed to Zerubbabel 
to join the new-comers in the erection of the temple, and to make it 
a common sanctuary, open both to themselves and to the Jews ; but, 
as such a course would have been dangerous to the purity of the 
religion, Zerubbabel refused. f Accordingly the Samaritans "hired 
counsellors against them to frustrate their purpose all the days of 
Cyrus the king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius the king of 
Persia." J They reported to the pseudo-Smerdis§ that the Jews were 
building the city in order to become rebellious, and to elude the pay- 
ment of tribute ; accordingly he ordered the works to be stopped about 
B.C. 522, after they had been carried on with all the architectural skill 
the Jews had acquired during their Babylonian captivity, and had been 
going on for fifteen years. 



* Joseph as. Ant, bk. XI., ch. 1. 8. f Ezra iv. 

X 2hid.f ver. 5. § Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. 17-23. 

(I Cyras had left two bods, Cambyses and Bardais (as tho Greeks oall 
him). To the former he left tho regal title and the greater part of his domi. 
nions, and to the latter ho gave some provinces, for which Cambyses secretly 
killed Smerdis, but himself committed suicide B.C. 522, after a reign of eight 
years, because, whilst he had undertaken his expedition to Africa a Magna 
named Goniates, supjxjrted by his order, which was very powerful in many 
parts of the empire, had ventured to personate tho dead Smerdis, and had 
seized the throne in his name. This Magian revolution was a religions rather 
than a political one. The subject is still to some extent obscure, but it seems 
certain that Magiauism and Zoroastrianism were at that time two different 
and opposite sects. The pretender was a Magus bom in tho eastern part of 
Persia, and the object of the revolution was to make Magianis^n the state 
religion ; but its ill-success re-established the pure religion of Zoroaster. 

To conciliate his subjects, the pseudo-Smerdis began his reign by a three 
years' remission of tnbute. At the same time he adopted an extreme system 
of seclusion to escape detection. But the truth gradually oozed out. His 
religious reforms were startling in an Acha^meuian prince. Secret messages 
V>«'t ween the great Persian nobles and some of the palace inmates converted 
doubt into certainty; whereupon Darius, the son of Uystaspes, piobable heir to 
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The building of the temple was interrupted for three years, but re- 
sumed B.C. ol9 in consequence of a decree of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, the successor of the pseudo-Sraerdis, and completed B.C. 515 
under the direction of Zerub babel. Darius had written to the toparchs 
and to the governors, enjoining them to conduct Zerubbabel and 
those who were going with him to build the temple. He also sent 
letters to those rulers that were in Syria and Phoenicia to cut down 
and carry cedar- trees from Lebanon to Jerusalem, and to assist him 
in building the city. He also wrote to them that all the captives who 
might go to Judtea should be free ; and he prohibited his deputies 
and governors from laying any king's taxes upon the Jews; he also per* 
mitted that they should have all the land which they could possess 
themselves of, without tribute. He further enjoined on the Idumseans 
and Samaritans, and the inhabitants of Coelesyria, to restore those villages 
which they had taken from the Jews ; and, besides all this, ordered that 
fifty talents of gold should be given them for the building of the temple. 
He also permitted them to offer their appointed sacrifices, and ordered 
that whatsoever the high-priest and the priests wanted, and the sacred 
garments wherein they used to worship God, should be made at his 
own charges, and that the musical instruments which the Levites used 
in singing hymns to God should be given them. Moreover he com- 
manded that portions of laud should be given to those that guarded 
the city and the temple, and also a determinate sum of money every 
year for their maintenance, and withal he sent the vessels. All that 
Cyrus intended to do before him, relating to the restoration of Jeru- 
salem, Darius also ordahied should be done accordingly.* The reign of 
Darius /., the son of Hystaspes, lasted thirty-six years, and terminated 
B.C. 486. He died probably at Susa.f 

Under Xerxes L, the successor of Darius, who appears after the failure 



tho throne, headed an insurrection, and the impostor was slain after a reign of 
eight montlis. Then Darius rebuilt the Zoroast.rian temples which Gomates the 
Magian had destroyed, and tho Jews, trusting in his Zoroastriau zeal, forth- 
with resumed tho interrupted building of tlujir temple. 

* Josephus, Ant.f bk. XL, oh. iv. 8. 

t Darius I., Old Pers. " Daryavesh," who began to reign B C. 521, mnst 
bo considercui the greatest of Persian monarchs. Tho vast empire under him 
and his successor Xerxes extended fix)m the frontiers of India to Greece. Ho 
undertook an expedition to India, and Maccdon submitted to him B.C. SOT- 
BOO. The battle of Marathon was fought B.C. 400. Danus would probably 
have proceeded in poison against Athens to lUtack Greece for the third time, 
had not tho revolt of JOgypt (B.C. 187), and then his own death (B.C. -480) 
intervened. 
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of his great expedition against the Greeks* to have sought consolation 
in the delights of his zananah, one of the chief ladies of which, queen 
Esther, became the means of saving the whole Jewish nation, by her 
influence over the king. Haman (Omanes), the minister of Xerxe8,t had 
persuaded him that the Jews, an unsociable race and inimical to all 
other religions, should be massacred on a fixed day. Esther, however, 
being a Jewess, was apprised of what was to take place, and, obtaining 
the countenance of the sovereign, warned her people of what was in 
store for them. The result was that the Jews, having the government 
to side with them, triumphed wherever they attacked, so that they slew 
in the country and in the cities 75,000 men ; and the historical character 
of the narrative in the Book of Esther is proved by the institution 
of the Purim feast, which can be accounted for in no other way.^ 

Although the Jews had escaped destruction under Xerxes, two other 
dangers threatened them under his successor and youngest son, Ar- 
taxerxes I., called by the Greeks " Macrocheir," " the long-handed/' 
who reigned from B.C. 465 to 425, i.e. forty years. The first peril was, 
that if the Jews had continued their intermarriages with foreign nations, 
as they had commenced to do, and did on their return from Babylon, 
they would soon have become so commingled with them as to cease 
to be a separate people. Ezra had brought his colony from Babylon 
during the seventh year of this king, i.e. B.C. 458, and Nehemiah 
about B.C. 434. Ezra collected all the men of Judah and Benjamin in 
Jerusalem, and exacted a solemn promise from all who had taken 
strange wives and begotten children, to divorce their wives. ** Then all 

* Xerxes I., Old Pers. " Khshajarshd," the Ahasaerus of tlie Book of Esther, 
who succeeded Darias, B.C. 486, undertook a great expedition against Greece 
B.O. 480, and the battle of ThormopylaB was the beginning of the disgrace of 
Xerxes, so that for twelve years no Persian fleet ventured to dispute the 
sovereignty of the seas with the Greeks, and when at last, B.C. 466, a naval 
force was oollectod to protect Cilicia and Cyprus , it was defeated and de- 
stroyed. After the failure of his expedition against Greece, which had also 
exhausted his empire by its losses in the war, he desisted from all military 
expeditions, ceased to trouble himself about affairs of state, and appears to 
have spent the rest of his life in his seraglio, where he was mmxiered by the 
captain of his guard, Artabanus (atra or oSro, ** fire," + pa, ** to protect**), ahd 
his chamberlain Aspamitres ('Mover of horses"), the former of whom placed 
Artaxerxes I. (Old Pers. '* Artakhshatra*') on the throne. 

t Josephus, Ani., bk. XL, ch. vi., Artaxerxes. 

X Mordecai also wrote to the Jews that lived in the kingdom of Artaxenee 
*to observe these days and to celebrate them as festivals, and to deliver them 
down to posterity, that this festival might continue for all time to come, Ac 
(Josephus, Ant., bk. XI., ch. vi. 13.) See also Esther iii. 7, iv. 16, ix. 20, 
24,26. 

VOL. XII. 34 
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the congregation answered and said with a loud voice, "As thou hast saidf 
so must we do."* Nehcmiah also purged the nation from strange 
marriages,t and freed it from the second danger, which consisted in 
the defenceless position of the country, enhanced by its remoteness 
from Persia, and exposed to be pillaged before aid could arrive. 
Nehemiah obtained a decree from Artaxerxes to fortify the city in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and its walls were built4 

Josephus does not mention the kings after Xerxes, who is 
Ahasuerus, but whom he calls Artaxerxes, § probably because they 
meddled little with the aifairs of the Jews, who appear to have suf- 
fered no oppression ; and the Persian kings only occasionally ap- 
pointed a local governor (tirakaiha), with a rank and title below those 
of a satrap, to superintend the government of Judeea and Jerusalem* 
As it was, moreover, a feature of the Persian system of administration 
to allow the nations under their rule a good deal of self-government 
and internal independence, it appears that even the civil governors of 
Judeea, which was a portion of the Syrian satrapy, were always Jews ; 
they, however, did not succeed each other very regularly, and therefore 
the high-priests, i.^. spiritual governors, came to be regarded as not 
merely the religious, but also the political heads of the nation ; John»|| 
one of these high-priests, a contemporary of Artaxerxes II. (sumamed 
Mnemon, on account of his memory, who reigned about forty years and 
died B.C. 361) is mentioned as the one on whose account ** Bagoses, 
the general of the army of another Artaxerxes [Artaxerxes II.], polluted 
the temple and imposed tribute on the Jews, — that out of the public 

• Ezra X. 12. t Noh. xiu. 23, 24, 2S. 

{ Noh. ii. 7, 8 : — " Moreover I said to tho kinf?, If it pleaso the king, lot 
letters bo given mo to tho govomora beyond the river, that they may convey 
mo ovor, till I come into Jadah ; and a letter anto Asaph, tho keeper of the king^ 
forest, that he may give me timber to make beams for tho gates of tho palaos 
and for the hoaso, and for the wall of tho city, and for the hoaso that I shall 
enter into. And tho king granted me, according to tho good hand of my Qod 
npon mo.*' 

§ After tho death of Artaxerxes Longimanns, i.e. ** Macrochoir," his Iflgiii* 
mate son, Xerxes II., reigned only furty-five days, and was assassinated by hii 
illegitimate son, Secydianus or S(>gdiunas, who seized tho throne, and i 
after six and a half months, murdered by another brother, Ochus, who on 
rending tho throne took the name of Darius yothu^t and reigned nine! 
years, from B.C. 424 to 405, and was succeeded by his eldest son Artaxenm 
II., Arsaces (arsa or arf ha, Sansk. a»>7if/a, ▼cnerable), also called Mnenum by 
the Greeks, but he had from the very first a riral in his own brother CyruMf 
who, howercr, foil at the battle of Cunaxa, B.C. 401, so that Artaxerxes held 
the throne undisputed for about forty years, and died B.C. 8UL 

II Jonathan, son of Joiada, about B.C. 400 to 360. 
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•tock, before they offered the daily sacrifices, they should pay for every 
lamb fifty shekels."* Jesus (Jeshua), the brother of John, was a friend 
of Bagoses, who had promised him the high-priesthood, which em- 
boldened him to quarrel with, and so to provoke his brother John 
in the temple itself, that in his anger his brother slew him. It 
is not very clear from the narrative whether " Bagoses made use of 
this pretence, and punished the Jews seven years for the murder 

of Jesus. "t 

No events worthy of remark appear to have taken place among the Jews 

during the reign of Artaxerxes III., the youngest son of Artaxerxes II., J 
who ascended the throne after the execution of his eldest and the 
suicide of his youngest brother, and reigned from B.C. 359 till 338, 
when he fell, after occupying the throne for twenty-one years, a victim 
to a conspiracy in his zanduah. This monarch was succeeded by the 
last king of Persia, Darius III., surnamed Codomannus, whose gov- 
ernment was overthrown by Alexander the Great, and who did not 
possess sufficient intellectual ability to enable him to grapple with 
the difiiculties of the circumstances. Jaddua, the son of the above- 
mentioned John, succeeded his father in the high-priesthood (B.C. 
360 to 330), and was a contemporary of Darius III., who sent one 
Sanballat, a Cuthsean by birth, of which stock also the Samaritans 
were, to Samaria as governor ; this officer had a daughter, Nicaso by 
name, whom he gave in marriage to Manasseh, the brother of Jaddua» 
and partner with him in the high- priesthood. This marriage was a 
great stumbling-block to the elders of Jerusalem, who considered 
it to be a step encouraging all men desirous to enter into alliances 
with strange women, which would bring on a mixture with foreign 
nations ; accordingly they commanded Manasseh either to divorce 
his wife, or to refrain from approaching the altars, the high-priest 
himself joining the people in their indignation against his brother, 
and driving him away from the altar. The evil had, however, already 
gone too far, for not only the people of Jerusalem, but many even 
of the priests and Levites, had contracted such marriages, so that a 
great disturbance arose ; they all revolted to Manasseh, and Sanballat 

• Josephas, Ant., bk. XL, oh. vii. 1. f Ibid, 

X Ochas, the son of Artaxorxcs II., assamed, on his succession to the throne, 
the name of Artaxerxes III., and enjoyed a reign of twenty-one years, from B.C. 
359 to 33S, when he fell a victim to a conspiracy of his seraglio. Until the reign 
of this king the worship of Mithra, or the Sun, docs not appear in the inscrip- 
tions. (See G. Bawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, vol. 1V-, p. 330.) 
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gave money, as well as habitations and lands for tillage^ to gratify hia 
son-in-law, whom he also promised to make governor of all the places 
he himself ruled over, and high-priest ; he further promised to baild 
him a temple like that of Jerusalem, upon Mount Gerizim, which is 
the highest of all the hills in Samaria. All this was to be done with 
the approbation of Darius the king. 

About this time Alexander had invaded Asia (B.C. 334), had de- 
feated the lieutenants of Darius in the battle of Granicus, and was pro* 
ceeding further, when Darius himself resolved to encounter the Mace- 
donians, and accordingly crossed the Euphrates and waited at Issiis, in 
Cilicia, for the enemy, ready to give him battle. Sanballat was glad 
of the approach of the Persian monarch, and told Manasseh that aa 
soon as Darius came back after having beaten his enemiefr— everybody 
being certain that the Greeks would not dare to engage in battle with 
the Persians, on account of the immense number of their forces — he 
would perform all his promises. The event proved otherwise than 
expected ; Darius was beaten at Issus (B.C. 333), and fled to Feraii 

"When Alexander had arrived in Syria, taken Damascus* and 
besieging Tyre, he despatched a letter to the Jewish high-prfcit, 
requiring him to send auxiliaries, to supply provisions to the army, and 
to seek the friendship of the Macedonians, with the assurance that he 
would never repent of it. The high-priest sent messengers to Alexander 
with the reply that he had sworn to Darius not to bear arms against 
him, and he would not break his oath as long as that king lived. San- 
ballat was of an entirely different character, and treacherous to his 
sovereign, inasmuch as he marched with 7,000 men to Alexander* whom 
he assured that the Samaritans accepted him gladly as their lord instead 
of Darius. It is no wonder that he was kindly received, and emboldened 
to state his views to Alexander, whom he accordingly informed that 
it would be to his advantage if the strength of the Jews conld be 
divided, as otherwise they might prove troublesome to the government 
of Alexander, as they had been to that of the Assyrians. He also 
informed the Macedonian king that there were many persons under his 
rule desirous of having a separate temple, the building of which woold 
eflect the required division. Hereupon Alexander gave Sanballat leave 
to erect a temple, which the latter very speedily built, and appointed 
Manasseh as the priest. But when the seven months of the siege of Tyre 
were over, and the two months of the siege of Gaza, Sanballat died.* 

* Josephas, Ani., bk. XI., oh. riii. 9, 4. 
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• 

Now Alexander, when he had taken Gaza, made haste to go up to 
Jerusalem ; and his approach greatly distressed Jaddua, the high- 
priest, as he felt sure that the king must have been vexed by his 
disobedience. He took courage, however, adorned the city, opened the 
gates, and marched out in a procession of the priests dressed in their 
sacerdotal robes, and the multitude of the people in white, when he 
understood that Alexander was approaching the city. " And when the 
Phoenicians and Chaldseans that followed him [Alexander] thought 
they would have liberty to plunder the city, and to torment the high- 
priest to death, which the king's displeasure fairly promised them, the 
very reverse of it happened; for Alexander, when he saw the multitude 
at a distance, in white garments, while the priests stood clothed with 
fine linen, and the high-priest in purple and scarlet clothing, with his 
mitre on his head, having the golden plate whereon the name of God 
was engraved, he approached himself, and adored that name, and first 
saluted the high-priest.'*' And when he went up into the temple, he 
offered sacrifice to God, according to the high-priest's direction, and 
magnificently treated both the high-priest and the priests."t The next 
day Alexander invited the people to come to him, and bade them ask 
what favours they pleased of him ; whereupon the high-priest desired 
that they might be permitted to live according to the laws of their 
forefathers, and pay no tribute in the seventh year. Alexander granted 
all they desired, and promised to allow the Jews of Babylon and Media 
to have their own laws also ; he permitted it, besides, to those who would 
enlist in his army on this condition ; wherefore many were ready to 
accompany him in his wars. The Samaritans also came with great 
alacrity to meet Alexander at a little distance from Jerusalem, and not 
only made professions of loyalty, but also pretended to be Jews, be- 
cause they had observed that the latter had been well treated by Alex- 
ander ; although every outcast from Jerusalem, guilty of having trans, 
greased some ceremonial law, — e,ff. eating unclean things, breaking the 
sabbath, &c., — found a refuge among the Samaritans (Shechemites), 
near Mount Qerizim, whereon stood their new temple. 

* JoBophos, Ant, bk. XI., ch. viii. 5. t Ihid, 
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Civilization of the Jews. 
(Chiefly from an anonymous German author.) 

When the Hebrews multiplied, the original twelve tribes became 

very large, and each of them was divided 

Sjstom of administration, into races,* each of which was again subdi« 

vided into father- houses, f t.^. groups of 
families ; but although, like all the Semitic nations, they tenaciously 
kept genealogical registers, most of them were lost during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, excepting only those of the priests,^ which were 
carefully preserved, because the Levites, when they desired to become 
priests, were compelled to prove their descent. The heads of the tribes, 
races, and family-groups were the natural representatives and chiefii 
of the people. They were such by descent, and never by election ; 
they are meant when communities are spoken of, they existed before * 
the Jews had kings, and after them they continued as such even 
during the captivity, § and were, after the return of the people from 
it, their representatives to foreign powers || and in internal afiairs 
down to the times of the Maccabees.^ During the exile, however, the 
ancient constitution of the tribes was deranged, and could never 
after recover its significance. 

The just-mentioned tribal constitution offered guarantees of order 
and justice in general, but, as there existed no central power^ not 
only tribes,** but also towns, entered into league with each other to 
attack their antagonists, ff and the necessity of a firmer government 
made itself felt. Accordingly kings were appointed, and the first of 
them was Saul ; but a regular court, with all its officers, was estab- 
lished only after his time, by David, when he fixed on Jerusalem as 
a permanent residence and built a palace. A royal table was kept, 
and to be a regular guest at it was considered a great distinction ; Xt 
David, and still more Solomon, was at meal times entertained by 
music, §§ and the table was very luxurious ;0|| but it must be taken 
into consideration that besides the numerous court officials and ser- 
vants, famiUes also were fed from the royal table. A particular fea- 
ture of royal comfort was the maintenance of a numerous zananah 

* me^ip Mishpakhat, t lOMTn Bet-atboU % ^!>nL ii. 61 seq, ; Neh. vii. 

§ Ezra yiii. 1. | Ezra ▼. 9, vi. 7. 

^ Esra vi. 14, x. 8 ; 1 Mace xii. 6, 35 ; xiii. 36 ; xit. 9. *<* Judges xix. $cq, 
ft Ibid, ix. tt 1 Sam. xx. 5 ; 3 Sam. ix. 7 ; 1 Kings ii. 7. 

§§ 2 S4m. xix. 35 ; Eccl. ii. 8. |||| Jer. xxii. U nq. 

It 2 Sam. V. 13 ; 1 Kings xi. 1 seq., xx. 3. 
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gnarded by eunuchs, and inherited by the successor to the throne. 
The kings of Israel were much more accessible to their subjects than 
other Oriental rulers ; they not seldom appeared in their midst, paid 
them visits,* and also often administered justice in person. 

The income of kings serving for the maintenance of the household 
and the necessities of state, so that the private and public treasury 
was one, was derived from the following sources: — (1) Voluntary 
presents or nazzaranahs from the subjects and from foreigners on a 
visit ;t (2) Regular levies of natural produce from the subjects ; J (.3) 
Tribute from the vassal nations of the kings of Israel; § (4) The pro- 
duce of the domains and crown-goods, such as fields, vineyards, olive- 
groves, and large flocks. || When extensive architectural works were 
undertaken, regular levies of men were made, and when the Temple 
was built not less than 30,000 persons were enrolled as labourers ;^ 
and the same exaction no doubt took place when David built his 
palace on Mount Sion,** and Solomon his large residence, ft so that 
the labour contributed by the people for carrying out now and then 
works of this kind might perhaps be considered as a fifth source of 
the king's income. The royal palaces were of considerable size, and 
the Jews appear to have already, during the time of Solomon, imitated 
the architecture of the Assyrians. JJ 



• 1 KingH xxi. 2 scq.^ iii. 16; 2 Kings vi. 26 seq,^ viii. 3 seq. ; Jer. xxrviii. 7 
2 Sam. xix. 8 ; 1 Kingn xx. 39, xxii. 10. 

t 1 Sam. X. 27, xvi. 20 ; 2 Sam. viii. 2, 11 ; 1 Kings x. 25. J 1 Kings iv. 7. 

§ 2 Sam. viii. 2 ; 2 Kings iii. 4 ; Isa. xv^i. ; Eccles. ii. 8. 

II 1 Chron. xxvii. 26 seq. ; 2 (Jhron. xxv. 10. 

% 1 Kings V. 13. •• 1 Chron. xv. ff 1 Kings vii. 1 seq, 

XX The palace of Solomon consisted of four parts : — Ist, the honse of the 
forest of Lebanon, which was a three-storied edifice snpported by cedar trees ; 
2nd, a hall of columns forming a portico to the 8rd building, the judgment-hal], 
which contained the famous throne (1 Kings x. 18 seq,). In the rear of this 
hall was, 4thly, the royal habitation, and, probably separated from it, the 
zan&nah. 

A close analogy has been pointed out between the architecture of the north- 
west palace at Nimr6d, built by Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, and the 
frreat edifices of the Jews described in 1 Kings vi., vii. ; 2 Chron iii. ; 
Josephus, Ant., viii. 2; because the Jews in all probability borrowed their 
architecture from Assyria. The dimensions, however, of the palace of Solomon 
fell far short of thora of the groat Assyrian monarchs. Sardanapalus, the son of 
Tiglath-Pilesor, is the first of whose grandeur we are able to judge by the 
remains of extensive buildings and sculptures which have come down to ns. He 
was the founder of the north-weet palace at Nimriid, which, next to that of 
Sennacherib at Koynnjik, is the largest and most magnificent of all Assyrian 

VOL. XII. 35 
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Among the Israelites the king was at the same time the supreme 
ruler, legislator, generalissimo, and judge. He had, however* several 
councillors,* presided over prohahly hy a chancellor,t and an equal 
position with him was very hkely enjoyed hy the scribe, t. e, secretary 
of state or of the cabinet ;| sometimes also several other secretaries are 
mentioned, § and their chancery. || Besides these the master of the 
household also often engaged in affairs of state,^ and occasionally 
attained great distinction.** These officers seem to have directed the 
administration of the whole country. Intermediate officials between 
the highest ones of the state and of the municipaUties were no doubt 
the bailiffs or governors of provinces, ft ^^ whom the elders of towns 
may have been subject, who obtained the royal commands either 
directly or through the bailiffs, and carried them out.^^ Rehoboam 
and Jehoshaphat appointed royal princes as commanders of the rariooB 
forts which protected the districts, giving them a good deal of money 
and valuables, §§ with extensive powers, in order to prevent them 
by such appointments from aspiring to the throne, and alao to 
strengthen royal authority in those districts. The taxes of the Jews 
consisted, firstly, in the forced labour they yielded in the constniction 
of roads and forts, as well as furnishing the court and the labourera 
in public buildings with provisions. In extraordinary cases also a 
capitation tax was levied, lijl 

Af^er the time of the Babylonian captivity the Persian kings 
appointed, for the supreme direction of civil affairs, in all the countries 
situated west of the Euphrates, officers of their own nation ; but as it 



baildings. The gpreater portion of the nculptures now in the British Muienm 
from thin edifice. It was a structure nearly square, about 860 feet in length and 
800 in breadth, standing on a raised platform overlooking the Tigris, with a 
great facade to the north, fronting the town, and another to the west, command- 
ing the river. It was built of hewn stone, and consisted of a single entrance hall, 
more than 120 feet long by 90 wide, probably open to the sky, round which 
were grouped a number of ceiled chambers, some larger and some smaller, gene- 
rally communicating >vith each other. The ceilings were of cedar, brought ap- 
parently from Mount Lebanon ; the walls were panelled to a certain dirtaniwi 
from the floor with slabs of alabaster, ornamented throughout with baj^relieft, 
above which they were coated with plaster. — G. Rawlinson's Herodotui, p, 481. 

* 2 Sam. XV. 12 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 32 ; 1 Kings xil 6. 

•f TSTo ^fazkirt 1 Chron. xxvii. 82 ; 1 Kings xii. 6. 

t xto ^*'/"' "^ ; ^ ^^' ^"i* ^'^* ^^* 2^ ; ^ King! xziL 3, 10, s«g.; Jer. zzztL 10. 

§ 1 Kings iv. 3. || Jer. xxxvi. 12. 

^ I Kings xviii. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 18 ; Isa. xxxvi 8. •• Isa. xxii 15 seq. 
ft 1 Kings XX. U seq. tt I Kings xxi. 8 ; 2 Kings x. 6. 

§§ 2 Chron. xi. 22 seq., xxi. 3. l||| 2 Kings iv. 20, xxiii. 36. 
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was a feature of the Persian system to allow the nations under their 
rule a good deal of self-government and internal independence as long 
as they complied with their requisitions, the Jews were allowed to 
have not only governors of their own people,* but also judges, district 
and municipal ofRcers.f What high dignities members of the subject 
race could attain even in Babylon appears from the position occupied 
by Daniel under Cyrus ,^ and from that of Mordecai under Xerxes. § 
Nevertheless the taxes were now more varied and oppressive, e.g. 
toll, tributes, and custom. || To these must also be added the exactions 
of the governors for their own personal benefit.^ 

In patriarchal times the father of the family enjoyed judicial power 

Administration of Justice. ^^^'^ ^^« household, and like him the heads 

of the tribes afterwards had the same 
authority. When, however, the people became more settled, every 
town had its local judges. Joshua was of course the chief judge, 
as Moses had been formerly, but most of the judges were only at 
the head of some tribes, and fought with each other, whence they 
could not be considered the chief judges of the nation. Samuel resigned 
his position as judge when Saul was elected at a meeting of the peo- 
ple in Gilgal,** and from that time the king became the supreme judge, 
but the local courts of justice continued to exist, although they are often 
reproached with much corruption, bribery, and false testimony. ff The 
kings also often administered justice summarily and arbitrarily. J J 

During the Babylonian captivity the Jews had judges of their own 
nation, §§ according to the custom of the Persian kings, who left the 
local authorities for the most part standing, the Persian satrap dealing 
with them, and not directly with the common people, which made 
the oppression of the people lighter than at almost any other period 
of their history ; indeed the Persian yoke must have been borne very 
easily by the Jews, else we should surely have met with numerous 

• Neh. V. 14, 18. f Neh. iii. 9, 14, stq^. ; ii. 18 ; iv. 19 ; Ezra vii. 25. 

X Dan. vi. 2. § Esth. iz. 4. || Ezra iv. 13. 

% Neh. ▼. 15, ix. 37. 

** 1 Sam. zi 14 s^., zii. 1 Beq^, 

tt Isa. i. 23, ▼. 23, z. 1 seq, ; Jer. xxii. 3 ; Amos v. 12, vi. 12 ; Mic. iii. 11, vil 3 ; 
Prov. zriii 5, xziv. 23, vi. 19, xii. 17, ziz. 5, zzi. 28, zziv. 28. 

tt 1 Sam. xz. 17-20; 2 Sam. iv. 12 ; 1 Kings xxii. 26 «eg.;2 Kings xxi. 16 ; Jer. 
xzzri. 26. 

§§ Dan. ziii 5: — " Et oonstitnti sunt de populo dao senes jadices in illo 
anno." Such was also the case in the colony in Palestine : Ezra vii. 25, z. 14. 
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instances of oppression and injustice in all the books of the Old 

Testament written after the Babylonian captivity^ and probably 

there ivas no necessity to keep large bodies of troops in the country 

in order to ensure the subjection of the people. As the civil and the 

religious law were intimately connected among the Jews, their courts 

of justice were of a mixed character; they had their own magistrmteB 

also under the Ptolemies in Alexandria, but the Synedrium mentioned 

in the New Testament is an institution of later times, and Josephus {Ani. 

xiv. 9) first mentions it in the time of Antipater ; its precise origin 

however, cannot be ascertained. 

The ancient Hebrews led a nomadic and pastoral tent life, which 

^ ,.,,.- "was nearly the same as that of the 

Domoeiic and social life. i . .1 . »» . * 1 . 

wandermg tnbes m Mesopotamia, Arabia, 

and Turkestan in our days. When they became more settled, 
they constructed houses, chiefiy of mud bricks, the manner of preparing 
which may still be seen in a picture dating from the times of Moaes, 
as exhibited in the catacombs of the Bcni-IIassan. No informatioo 
exists about the construction of ordinary dwellings, as the ancients 
have described only temples, palaces, and other large edifices. Houses 
built of sun-dried bricks, i.e. of loam, are naturally very perishable ;* 
it is therefore no wonder that among the ruins of so many dties, onlj 
the remnants of public buildings are discovered, all the rest consisting 
of heaps of rubbish. The worst manner of building is contrasted 
with the best, t.^. of hewn stone, in Isa. ix. 10 ; but the Israelites must 
have used stone to a great extent, as it was plentiful in the mountains, 
and many houses in Jerusalem were, no doubt, built of it, otherwise 
their materials could not have been utilized in repairing the fortifi- 
cations, f The better houses were built of hewn stone,^ and the timber 
consisted of the wild fig (sycamore) , though more rarely, the costly fir, 
olive, or even cedar, and sandal- wood, $ which Solomon obtained from 
Ophir. The houses of the poor had only one floor and no windows ; 
such dwellings existed not only in apostolic times also, when a woman 
searched for a silver coin with a candle in broad daylight, || but they 
are found even in our own age. The houses of the rich were built 
in (piadrangles with roomy courtyards to them, not seldom containing 
verandahs with columns, baths, wells or cisterns, and trees. ^ The 

• Kzek. xii. 5, 7 ; xiii, 11 seq, f Isa. xxii. U iej. ; Jcr. xxxiii. 4 

X Aniod V. 11 ; vi. 11 ; i. 4, 7 ; ii. 2, 5 ; II08. viii. 11. 

^ £r:p*'H AhnV'jijim, 1 Kings x. 11. 

•t Luko XT. 8. % 2 Sam. xyH 18, xi. 2; Neh. viii lU; Matt. xxvi. U9. 
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house-tops were, as they still are, flat, and used for various purposes."^ 
In ancient times the nomadic Jews had no other utensils in their house- 
holds except handmills, large water-pitchers, kettles, water-skins and 
lamps ; they had no benches, chairs, tables, or bedsteads, and the poor 
man slept then, as now, on a mat. The rich had, however, in their 
houses soft cushions, couches, and costly carpets ;t some luxurious 
epicures possessed not only bedsteads inlaid with ivory, ^ but also 
summer and winter houses. § 

Agriculture compels people to settle in fixed habitations, but it is 
doubtful whether the city built by Cain|| was actually of that character, 
and not a collection of tents or mud huts ; however, there is no doubt 
that the Jews commenced to build towns as soon as they became more 
settled, and engaged in husbandry; they were obliged to surround 
these towns with walls, towers, and ditches, or else to flee on the ap- 
proach of a hostile army.^ The streets were always narrow, and some 
or them occupied in later times by certain trades** or bazars. The 
gates of the towns were used as gossiping stations, ft and the people sat 
in the street. J J The market was kept in the vicinity of the gate ;§ J 
hence public notices were often given and speeches made there, as well 
as in the vestibules of temples.^^ The gates had strong doors with 
iron bars, and were not seldom flanked by towers, near which the elders 
of the people and the magistrates sat.*** 

The Jews lived both on vegetable and animal food, which they sea- 

„ , , . , , ^ soncd with salt, but the chief diet of the 

Food, dnnk, and dress. i .ti 

poor man was only bread and milk. 

The bread consisted of flat cakes, as is still customary all over the 

East, and was of wheat, millet, or barley meal, but the latter was 

consumed by wealthy persons in times of dearth only. Also much 

grain roasted in pans, as in India, was eaten. Besides bread, the 

milk of camels, cows, sheep and goats, either sweet or sour, was 

consumed for daily food. The Jews made cheese, but it cannot be 

• 2 Sam. xi. 2 ; Dan. iv. 29 ; 1 Sam. ix. 26 ; Tsa. xv. 3 ; Zeph. i. 5 j Isa. xxii. 
1 ; Acts X. 9. t Ezok. xiii. 18, 20 ; Prov. vii. 18. 

X Amos vi. 4. § Amos iii. 15; Jor. xxxvi. 22. 

II Gen. iv. 17. T Jor. iv. 5 , Isa. x. 29, 81. •♦ Jor. xxxvii. 21. 

ft Ps. Ixix. 12. tt Job xxix. 7. §§ 2 Kings vii. 1. 

f f Amos V. 10; Jer. xvii. 19 ; Prov. i. 21, viii. 3. 

••» Deut. xxi. 19 seq, ; Job xxxi. 21 ; Ps. xxxi. 21, oxxvii. 5 ; Prov. xxii. 22; 
Iba. xxix. 21 ; Zach. yiii. 16 : Gen« xxiii. 10, 18 ; Dent. xxv. 7 ; Buth iv. 1, 11. 
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shown that they used hutter.* Besides honey, also plenty of fine 
fruits, such as figs, pomegranates, almonds, pistachios, and grapes, were 
consumed ; the latter being often made into syrup by cooking,t whilst 
dates and figs were kneaded into firm cakes and carried on journeys, t 
as is still customary among the Arabs. The Israelites were food of 
greens, such as peas, beans, cucumbers, melons, onions, and garlic, ts 
well as of herbs, which they cultivated in their gardens or sought in 
their fields. § They probably ate also eggs, although hens are nerer 
mentioned in the Old Testament. According to a general usage in every 
hot country, dictated by the climate, the Jews consumed but little animftl 
food, and mostly reserved it for festivities. The animals used in the 
sacrifices were eaten, but the flesh most prized was that of calves, lambsp 
and goats. On the tables of the wealthy, also game, such as veniaon, 
gazelles, and various sorts of fowl, appeared. || The lake ofGrennesareth 
being extremely rich in fish, much of it was consumed in Galilee, and 
sea-fish was brought to the market of Jerusalem.^ The poorer people 
also consumed locusts, and in our days also, when flights of these insects 
arrive, the Arabs are immediately at hand with their sacks, into which 
they gather them by the bushel. The legs and wings of the locusts 
are torn off, their bellies slit open, and the entrails thrown away ; they 
are then either salted for the winter, or dried in ovens, or boiled in 
salt water and dried on the house-t^ps, or ground into flour and baked. 

Among the beverages^ water, which is more appreciated in the Blast 
than in cold countries, naturally occupied the first place ; as, however, 
it was kept in cisterns, and was not very fresh for quenching thirst, 
the common people had recourse to a sour beverage,** a kind of 
vinegar, mixed with some oil. The drink mentioned in Matt, xxvii. 
34 and Mark xv. 23 was a sour wine prepared from pressed grape- 
dregs and mixed with myrrh or other bitter substances, and had 
intoxicating properties. Wine was seldom drunk pure, and was often 
served with spices. ft As the ancients called all beverages made from 
vegetable substances wine, some passages in the Old Testament may 
refer to date-wine or to £g}'ptian barley-wine, which appears to have 
been a kind of beer. JJ 

• Tho " batter" of Gen. x^iii. 8, Dent, xzxii. 14, Jadges ▼. 23, and of several 
oibcr passages was probably " thick sour milk," because that can be drank, and 
the feet washed in it ; Judges v. 25, Job zxix. 6, and " batter" in Prov. xxz. 8S. 

t Gen xliii. 11 ; Ezek. xxvii. 17. X 1 Ghron. ziii. 40. 

\ 1 Kings xxi. 2; Prov. xv. 17. || 1 Kings iv. 23 ; Meh. v. 18. f Neh.xiiL 16. 

"*• Ruth it 14. ft Ps. IxxT. 8 ; Pror. ix. 2 ; Cant. Tii. 2. tX ^om* ^* >• 



^ 
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Even in wealthy families where luxury prevailed, much less time was 
devoted to cookery than in modern households. Men in general had 
fewer wants ; the climate demanded no hot food, and fruits being more 
palatable in a raw state, there was no great consumption of fuel, which 
consisted of wood brought from long distances, of prepared charcoal, 
of briars and thistles ; and lastly of grass, the leaves and stalks of 
plants, and of cow-dung* as in India. Bread was, however, baked 
daily in every family, and the meal for it freshly ground in the 
handmill by the maid-servants, f Had the Jews possessed an ac- 
quaintance with water-mills, it would not have been of much use to 
them, as there is very httle water-power in the Holy Land. The ovens — 
which ought rather to be called firepots — are of the same size and form 
nearly as the si^ree in India, and their name is in Hebrew and in 
Arabic tannur. The Jews took only two meals a day, as is still 
customary in the East, namely, about noon and in the evening ; they 
used neither plates, spoons, knives, nor forks, but only their fingers, and 
pieces of bread when broths were served, which they dipped into the 
great platter containing the meal of the whole family, and washed their 
hands afler it. The ancient Hebrews sat whilst they ate ; % later, 
reclining on couches became the custom at the revels of the rich.§ 

It appears from the monuments of Nineveh, Persepolis, &c. that 
the costumes of the East have not undergone any change for thousands 
of years. The people dress in the same style, and inhabitants of 
towns are still, as in EzekieFs time,|| fond of placing silver or brass 
writing materials in their costly girdles. They wear also a large 
seal-ring and carry a rosary in their hands ; they like to put on cost- 
ly garments, and wear, besides the shirt and several jackets or waist- 
coats, a long robe reaching to the ankles. How much more sim- 
ple is the dress of the poor peasant ! Over his shirt he merely puts 
on an overcoat of camels' or goats' hair striped black and white, but 
without any sleeves. Everybody wore the sandals with leather thongs 
still in use, excepting only mourners and very poor persons.^ The 
dress of women resembled very much that of men, and their oma- 

* Esek. iv. 15. t Ex. zi. 5 ; Isa. xlvii. 2 ; Matt. xxiv. 41. 

{ Oen. xxrii 19 ; Jadges xix. 6 ; 1 8am. xx. 5, 24 ; 1 Kings xiii. 20. 

§ Amos Ti. 4, ii. 8. At last the common people also lay down on 
cushions or coupes, which position is to be understood in Matt. ix. 10, xxvi. 20, 
Mark yi. 22, ziv. 8, Luke v. 29, vii. 87, xiv. 10, John xii. 2, xiii. 23, and 
not sitting ; this applies also to Mark xiv. 18. 

Ezek. ix. 2. % Ex. iii. 5 ; 2 Sam. xv. 80 ; Isa. xz. 2. 
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ments were so dear to them that Jeremiah (ii. 32) exclaims, " Can a 
maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire ?" The ornaments of 
women were numerous.* As glass mirrors have become known only 
since the 1 3th century, the Jews could not be acquainted with any, 
but there appears to be no doubt that they had mirrors of metal ."f 
The Jews had, probably, learnt the art of spinning, weaving, and gold 
embroidery in Egypt, J but rich dresses came into use only under the 
kings, and lasted down to apostolic times. 

Bathincf was not only a necessity imposed by the hot climate and as 
a niatter of cleanliness, but also as a religious duty,§ and as a puri- 
fication from the plague, II and for various other purposes. The Jews 
also washed before dinner,^ and the host not only washed the feet of 
his guests, but also anointed their heads and beards.** Rich men 
had baths in their houses, but public ones were introduced only at a 
late period by the Greeks. It was customary to bathe the whole 
body before paying visits to high persons, ft but especially before reli- 
gious acts.Jt Purity of hands was considered a symbol of inno- 
cence. §§ To washing and bathing, the use of perfumed oil was 
sometimes also added ;|||| odorous substances of other kinds were 
likewise used, as is still customary in hot countries, where the smell 
of perspiration is thus neutralized. In the matter of shaving the head, 
as practised by modem Orientals, the Hebrews differed, and were, like 
the Assyrians, fond of thick strong hair ;^^ in later times, however, 
this custom was not only abandoned, but considered a sign of effemi- 
nacy, and forbidden by priests ; but, iu consequence of a vow, men 
sometimes allowed their hair to grow.*** Women at all times placed 
great value on long hair ;f -f t ^^ey plaited it, curled it, and intertwined 

* Isa. iii. 16 seq. Nose-rings wore in nse from very ancient times, and 
they are meant by the nose-jewels of Isa- iii. 21, by the earrings of Gen. xxiv. 
47, by the earring upon her face of Gren. xxiv. 22, and the jewel on the forehead 
of Ezek. T7\, 12. 

t Ecclns. xii. 10 : " Non credam inimioo tno in SBtemnm ; sicnt enim 
seramentnm aBraginat neqaitia illios." £x. xxxviii. 8 ; Job xxxvii. 18. 

X 1 Chron. iv. 21. ^ § Ex. xxix. 4 ; xxx. 19, 20, 21 ; xL 82. 

II Lev. vi 27, xiii. 54, xiv. 8. ^ Luke xi. 88. 

♦• Ps. xxiii. 5 ; Tob. vii. 7 ; Luke vii. 46. ft Bnth iii. 3; Judith x. 8. 

XX Gen. xxxT. 2; Ex. xix. 10 ; Jos. iii. 5; 1 Sam. xvi. 8. 

§§ Ps. xxvi. 6, Ixxiii. 13. ||i| Ruth iii 3 ; Judith x. 8. 

^% Ezek. viii. 3 ; Jer. vii. 29. ••• Acts xviii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xt 14. 

ttt Cant iv. 1. 
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with it not ouly ornaments, but also precious stones ;* combs, however, 
are not mentioned in the Old Testament. With the Assyrians the Jews, 
in contrast to the Egyptians, believed the beard to be the greatest 
adornment of man ; it was therefore perfumed and fumigated. To pull 
a man by the beard was the highest insult, to shave it degradation ; 
not to comb and anoint it, a sign of mourning and defilement.f 

Monogamy is at present acknowledged among the most civilized 

nations to be the most natural connection binding man to woman, but 

„ , . . , , . polygamy was not prohibited amonsr the 

Matrimonial relations. tt i /i • ^ t 

Hebrews, and began to flourish very early 

among them. J It was tolerated because too strict a law might have 
driven the people to the other extreme, and, not being able to bear the 
yoke of strict monogamy, they would have rushed into the complete 
laxity of sexual intercourse tolerated by the nations surrounding them. 
To mitigate, however, the evil consequences of polygamy as much as 
possible, injustice in the inheritance arising from the predilection of a 
husband for his favourite wife was prevented, and the marrying of two 
sisters, which might by jealousy extinguish sororial affection, was pro- 
hibited § The costliness of polygamy was a bar to its frequency, just 
as it is now among Moslems and others ; and when practised entailed 
usually a great deal of unhappiness, as everybody knows who has con- 
versed on the subject with a husband of several wives. It is also 
evident that the prevalence of polygamy allowed of no equality between 
man and wife ; hence she was, even as a legitimate spouse, considered ra- 
ther a possession than a companion valuable for her own sake. The 
case of the other wives was still worse, and the low position they held is 
evident from their being promiscuously called handmaids, bondwomen, 
concubines, and maid-servants. || Prostitution as a trade, although 
strongly prohibited, could not be totally abolished.^ Adulterers and 
adulteresses were put to death,** while virtuous wives were held in 
great esteem. tt 

♦ Ipa. iii. 21 ; 2 Kings ix. 30 ; Judith x. 3 ; 1 Pet. iii. 3 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

t lea. vii. 20, 1. (5 ; 2 Sam. x. 4 seq.^ xix. 24. 

X Lamech, s. of Mothusael, s. of Mehajael, 8. of Trad, 8. of Enoch, s. of Cain, 
8. of Adam, " took nnto him two wives : the name of the one was Adah, and the 
name of the other Zillah." (Gen. iv. 19.) 

§ Dent. xxi. 15 ; Lev. xviii. 18. || Gen. xvi. and xxi. ; Judges viii. 31, ix. 18. 

% Lev. xix. 29, xxi. 9; Dout. xxiii. 17 seq. ; 1 Kings iii. 16 ; Prov. v. 3, vi. 26, 
vii. 10 seq. J Jer. v. 7. 

•• Lev. XX. 10. 

tt Prov. xii. 4, xviii. 22, xix. 14, xxxi. 10 seq. ; Ps. cxxriii. 8 ; Ecclus. vii. 28, 
ix. 9. 
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The marriages of their children were always arranged by the 
parents ; they chose brides for their sons,* and it depended naturally on 
the character of the parents whether they looked to the inclination 
of their children when giving them in marriage, or whether they 
disregarded it for the sake of money or position, as is often the case 
also in modern times. It is asserted by some that among the Israel- 
ites wives were bought, but this cannot be shown from the Old Testa- 
ment, unless the serving of Jacob seven years for Rachel, f &iid the 
saying of Rachel and Leah that their father Laban had sold them,{ 
and a few other passages to the same purport, or the ])ayments made 
by bridegrooms to the fathers of their brides, be considered proofs of 
such bargains ; but there are also examples of parents giving their 
daughters an inheritance, besides the usual dowries of small presents, 
ornaments, utensils, maid-servants, &c.§ There was no law to de- 
termine the precise age of the parties marrying, but it was presumably 
a very early one, or else the frequency of husbands aged thirteen and 
wives eleven years in Palestine must be a comparatively recent insti- 
tution. 

The celebration of the wedding appears to have been altogether of 
a secular character, but it is possible that religious ceremonies were 
also performed, although no trace of them occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. The festivities commenced with the procession of the bride- 
groom, in his best clothes, with his companions, || to the house of 
the bride, whence he led her adorned and deeply veiled,^ and ac- 
companied by her young female friends, in solenm procession with song, 
music, and dance, in the evening, by the light of torches or lamps, to his 
father's house.** The wedding, with festive dinners and noisy re- 
joicings, generally lasted several days, ft and numerous frietids and 
acquaintances were invited, J J garlands of flowers were put on the 
bridegroom, and various amusements took place. §§ Intermarriage 
between the various degrees of near consanguinity was prohibited, but 
when brothers lived together and one of them died without leaving 
a son, his relict was not to marry any one outside the family, but was 



* Gen. xxiv. 2 scq.f xxi. 21, xxxviii. 0. f Gon. xxix. 20. % ^^^- xxxi. 15. 

§ Jub xlii. 15 seq. || Jiidgos xiv. 11 ; Matt. ix. 15 ; John iiL 29. 

^ Ida. Ixi. 10 ; Rev. xxi. 2 ; Jot. ii. 32. 

** Jot. xvi. 9, xxv. 10 ; Matt. xjcv. 1 .'icq. f f Judges xiv. 10 seq. ; Tob, xi. 21, 

XX Gou. xxix. 22 ; Tob. ix. 3, 7 j Luke xiv. 8 j John ii. 2. 

§§ Cant. iii. 11 ; Isa. xli. 10. 
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to become the wife of her brother-in-law, who was thereby to build 
up his brother*s house ; and in the genealogy of the latter the son thus 
begotten was to be inscribed as his own, bearing his name, inheriting his 
property, and supporting his family.* This custom, which was in 
vogue also among other nations, such as the Indians and Persian^, is still 
prevalent among the Tartars, Gallas, and Afghans. In case the brother 
refused to marry the widow, she had a right to take off one of his 
shoes and to spit in his face in the presence of the elders of the town. 
The sacredness of the marriage contract appears from the statements 
concerning divorcCff which is permitted only to the husband ; where, 
again, the dependent position of woman appears, as he had only to write 
a bill of divorce and to send his spouse away that she might become an- 
other man's wife. J The Jews were proud of begetting many children, 
and barren women were objects of mockery as well as of pity. § The 
anxiety for a numerous progeny became a cause of the continuation 
of polygamy ; whilst on the other hand the latter excited a very strong 
desire in the wives to become mothers, because in polygamous families 
mutual jealousies compel each wife to seek a firm pledge of her hus- 
band's love ill children, but especially in sons. Infanticide, so common 
among the Greeks and Romans, and abortion, recommended by Aris- 
totle and Plato in case of too great an increase of children, were both 
unknown among the Jews. As the Jews had no public schools, children 
obtained their whole education from their parents ; in wealthy families, 
however, special teachers were kept.|| 

Slavery was known among the Jews as early as the times of Abra- 
ham, and a regular slave-trade existed ;^ 

Slavery, politeness, hospi- ^i^p^e are examples of persons hav- 
tality, and funeral rites. . , , ,i . , i *» oi 

mg sold their own brothers.** blaves 

multiplied in the houses of their masters, and the offspring belonged 

to the familytt The law could no more abolish slavery than poly- 

gamy, but it made it humane, and the misdeeds of the master towards 

his slaves did not remain unpunished. XX A Jew became a slave 

either voluntarily by selling himself on account ofpoverty,§§ or by 

a judicial sale for inability to make restitution in a case of theft, 

• Dout. XXV. 5-10 J Matt. xxii. t J^eut. xxiv. 1-4. 

X Dout. xxiv. 1,2; Matt xv. 31, xix. 7 ; Mark x. 4. 
§ Job xxiv. 21 ; 1 Sam. i. (J seq.\ Luke i. 25. 
IJ Prov. i. 8, vi. 20, xxxi. 1 ; 2 Kings x. 1, 5. 
^ Amos i. 6-9 ; Joel iii. 4, 6. *• Deut. xxiv. 7. ft Ex. xxi- 4 stq, 

XI Bx. XXI. 20 «#g., 26 »9q. §§ Lev. xxv. 39, 47. Ull ^x. xxii. 3. 
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but of course the tlomestir slavery of the Jews uinong themselves was 
quite of a different kind than when they were forced by tbousandB to 
assist in the construction of temples, palaces, fortifications, and canals 
during their Babylonian captivity. 

Politeness has always been, and still is, more formal and cir.um- 
stantial in the East, in all localities where pushing European civiliza- 
tion has not yet penetrated, and simplified, if not abolished, all for- 
malities. The bows of inferiors when saluting superiors are lower 
in proportion to rank, and if this be very high become almost pros- 
trations. A person low in the social scale stood respectfully before 
one higher, and juniors allowed seniors to speak.* In conversation 
the young spoke of themselves in the third person, called themselves 
servants, and their elders masters. f Public honours shown to princes 
and generals consisted in shouts of joy with music, and strewing the 
road with flowers, twigs of trees, and laying down carpets.J Repre. 
sentations of such triumphal processions may still be seen on some 
monuments of antiquity. 

Hospitality was a great virtue, § and the refusal of it blameworthy. |t 
In the disposal of dead bodies the Israelites followed the custom of 
all the Semitic nations by interring them, and resorted only in excep- 
tional cases, such as war and epidemics, in order to prevent infec- 
tion of the atmosphere, to cremation, which was so common among 
the Aryans, but chiefly the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans,^ and 
which was by the Ilebrews considered even as a degrading punish- 
ment.** To be left unburied wa^j a most dreadful thoughtft 
among the Hebrews, just as among the Greeks, who believed that souls 
could not enter the Elysian fields till their dead bodies had been buried ; 
and this feeling was so strong among them that it was considered a reli- 
gious duty to throw earth upon a dead body which a person might happen 
to find unburied. J J No data occur in the Old Testament on the funeral 
rites of the ancient Hebrews, but they were probably not unlike those 
described in later times, §^ because the Jews were just as tenacious of 

* Lev. xix. 32 ; Job xxix. 8 geq. 

t Gen. xviii. 3, xxiv. 18 ; 1 Sam. xxvi. 18 ; 2 Sam. ix. 8 ; 2 Kings viii. 13. 

X 2 Kings ix. 13. § Gen. xviii. 5 $cq., xix. 2 j Judges xiii. 15, xix. 20 seq. 

II Job xxxi. 32. •[ Amos vi. 10. ** Lev. xx. 14. 

ft Ps. Ixxix. 2 ; Jer. vii. 3^, viii. 1 seq.y xv. 1 seq.^ xxii. 19, xxxvi. 30; 1 Kiiig^ 
xiv. 11, 13. 

XX Dr- Smith's Diet of Greek and Roman AnUqnities, p. 180. 

§§ Acts ix. 37. 
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old customs as other nations of the East. The burial usually took place 
after sunset, as among the Greeks, — on the same day the person died, no 
doubt, principally on account of the polluting eflTect of the corpse,* 
which was placed on a bier and carried out with a large cortege amidst 
the loud wailings of friends and relatives.f The songs of lamentation 
began in the house of mourning, and were often accompanied by 
the tones of the funeral flute ;J also wailing women were especially 
hired, § as is still customary not merely in Palestine, but also in the 
whole of India among certain castes. In the evening the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased assembled and held the funeral 
repast. The rending of garments || was a sign of grief; hence Joel 
exclaims " Rend your hearts, and not your garments."^ Mourning 
clothes** consisted of robes like bags, made without sleeves and of 
coarse stuff; all ornaments, and even the shoes, were put away ; 
men often shifved their heads and beards, fasted, and strewed earth and 
ashes on their heads.ft The graves were without the towns, and only 
kings and prophets were interred within the walls. Wealthy people 
had their own family tombs, surrounded bv trees and situated in 
gardens ; but the poor were buried in common cemeteries. JJ The 
graves were partly dug perpendicularly into the ground, §§ and often 
had steps, as may still be seen ; but well-to-do people mostly got their 
tombs dug horizontally in hills, the interior consisting either of the 
bare rock only, or being lined with masonry. They were not unfrequent- 
ly composed of several chambers separated from each other by doors ; 
they had also lateral apertures, six or seven feet long, into which 
the corpse was pushed. Usually the many natural caves and grottoes 
were utilized as graves ; also large stones were rolled against them,|||| 
chiefly in order to keep off the greedy jackals, which infest also our 
cemeteries in India, digi;ing down to the bodies. In the month of 
Adar (March), and also after the rainy season, it was customary to 
whitewash the graves, so as to distinguish them, and to ensure safety 
to passers-by from defilement by touching them.^j^ 



♦ Num. xix. 11 seq. f Luko vii. 12 seq, ; 2 Sara. iii. 31 seq, 

X Jot. ix. 17 seq. § Hid. \\ Geu. xxxvii. 34; Judges xi. 35. 

% Joel ii. 13. •• 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

ft Ezek. xxvi. 10 ; 2 Sam. xv. 30 ; Jor. vii. 29; 1 Sam. iv. 12, xxxi. 13. 
Jt Jer. xxvi. 23 ; 2 Kings xxiii. G. §§ Luke xi. 44. 

I II Matt, xxvii. GO; John xi. 38. %^ Matt, xxiii. 27. 
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Nomadic life was changed to agricultural after the Hebrews had 

come out of Egvpt, in which country the 

AcrricuUure. industry, ^^an^ition commenced, because field kbour 
sciences, Jbc. ' 

demands but little trouble there, as the 

cultivator has scarcely anything to do but to scatter about the seed 

in order to secure a harvest. Only a small portion of the Israelites — 

namely, the tribes Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh — retained nomadic life : 

probably not from any 8i)ccial predilection for it, but on account of 

the eastern part of Goshen assigned to them, the soil of which was unfit 

for agriculture. After their settlement in Palestine the Uebrews engaged 

chiefly in agriculture, the produce of whicli was sufficient for the 

sup[)ort of the nation, and was ])robably at all times a considerable 

article of trade with the thickly populated commercial towns of 

the Phfcnicians. It was already in early times uulawful among the 

Jews to sow fields with mingled seed,* or such as ha<l been defiled 

in a moist state by dead insects falling into it. The use of the 

plough and harrow, the construction of both of which was very simple, 

had been learnt by the Hebrews in Kgyj)t, where only the soft slime 

of the Nile had to be encountered ; it sufficed to sharj)en the common 

end of two branches having the shnpe of a fork, and to fix a pole 

where they met. This could not be done in Canaan, where the 

ground is hard ; accordingly iron ploughshares were made, and a yoke 

for the cattle was fixed on the pole. The ox-goad was, no doubt, 

strongert than that used in India, which is merely a wooden ferule or 

bamboo one or two feet long with an iron j)in at the end. After a field 

was ploughed, the large lumps of earth were broken and smoothed down 

by a strong board weighted with stones, and used as a harrow. J It 

may be seen from Egyptian monuments that sowing and harrowing 

were almost simultaneous o[)erations. 

In order to secure the fertihty of the soil the Jews used irrigation, 

which they must have learnt in Egvpt, § but afterwards still more in 

Babylonia, where it was carried to great perfection in numerous canals 

dug by the state ; another way of irrigating all these countries was 

carried on bv means of wells and the so-called Persian wheels. The 

» 

manuring of fields was also practised, but not as regularly as in our 
times. II In their fields the Israelites cultivated not merely cereals, 
wheat, barley, millet, and IcntiN.^ but also flax, cucumbers, beans, 

• Lev. xix. 19. f .Imlirea iii. 31. 

I Inn. xxviii. 34; Uos. x. 11 ; Job xxxix. 10. ^ Dout. xi. 10. 

,; 2 Kings ix. 37. % 2 Sam. xziii. IL 
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and cumin.* The harvest comnicnced with barley,t which ripens two 
or three weeks before wheat ; vetches and lentils were ripe almost 
simultaneously with barley, and the harvest, collected on the arm, was 
tied into sheaves and immediately threshed, by driving some cattle 
over the threshing-floor, which was generally on an elevated spot, to 
get breeze, and well stamped ; or a threshing cart or sledge was driven 
over the sheaves. J The corn was preserved in barns, in natural caves or 
artificial excavations or cisterns, many of which in a bell-shaped 
form still exist in villages, and are used as receptacles for cereals, their 
mouths being covered when full, with a stone, over which, again, 
earth is thrown, to conceal it from the predatory Arabs. 

There were many vineyards in Palestine, especially beyond the 
Jordan, as well as olive-trees. For superintending the grazing of the 
numerous cattle and horses watch-towers were erected, § but the animals 
were kept in stables during the hot season. The ancient patriarchs 
had no horses, nor did the Israelites make any use of them, although 
the Canaanites had even chariots drawn by them.|| Only during the 
reign of David a trifling force of cavalry was formed, in consequence 
of a lucky war against the Syrians ;^ and horses were, by the side of 
asses, kept by persons of dignity.** Solomon, however, carried on a lively 
horse-trade with Egypt, ft kept a numerous stud at his court, and 
a regular war-cavalry. ;{: J The kings who followed him also maintained 
riding-horses, carriages, and war-chariots, the latter being especially 
necessary in their wars with the Syrians. Private individuals also were 
horse-breeders, and began to use them even for threshing corn.§§ The 
horse, however, never supplanted the ass, as an animal for riding, 
in times of peace ;;|[1 and in rocky mountainous districts, where no 
made roads existed, donkeys and mules were still more serviceable, 
on account of their sure step. The horses were not shod, neither were 
saddles or stirrups known ; only a cloth was placed on the horse and 

• Joa. ii. 6 ; 11)3. ii. 9 ; Prov. xxxi. 13 ; Isa. i. 8, xxviii. 25. 

t 2 Sam. xxi. 9 ; Ruth ii. 23. 

X Isa. xxviii. 27, xli. 15 ; Amos i. 3 ; 2 Sam. xii. 31. 

§ 2 Chron. xxvi. 10 ; 2 Kings xvii. 9. 

II Deut. XX. 1 ; Josh. xi. 4 ; Judges iv. 7 seq. % 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

•• 2 Sam. XV. 1. ft 1 Kings x. 28 seq, JJ 1 Kings iv. 28. 

§^ Amos i. 3 ; Isa. xxriii. 28, xxx. 16. 

I.I 1 Sam. XXV. 20, 2 Sam. xvii. 23 ; 1 Kings ii. 40; 2 Chron. xxviu. 15. 
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tied firmly with a girth. The usual food of horses was hay,* but 
oxen and asses were compelled to put up with inferior fodder.f 

In Egypt, where trades had already received a wonderful develop- 
ment, the Jews had become proficients, and the construction of the 
Ark of the Covenant shows how much they had profited there. After 
they had taken possession of Canaan they made no progress, but fell 
back, and nothing more pitiful can be imagined than that no smith was 
any longer to be found in the country during the oppression of the 
Jews by the Philistines, and that the former were bound to have 
recourse to the latter when they wished to sharpen their agricultural 
instruments and tools. J All this was, however, changed during the 
great elevation of the Israelites under Samud. It is true enough that 
Solomon was, for his grand edifices, compelled to employ architects and 
artists from Tyre, and had even wood and stones cut by Phceuician 
workmen ;§ but it is to be taken into consideration that magnificent 
edifices require great skill, and that even in our times the casting of 
the colossal furniture of the Temple, the vessels, and the figures, could 
be executed only by distinguished artists. 1| 

This monarch took great pains to promote industry and commerce 
by constructing roads ; " he built Tadmor in the wilderness, and all 
the store cities which he built in Hamath ; also he built Beth-horon 
the upper and Beth-horon the nether, fenced cities, with walls, gates, 
and bars,"^ for the promotion of security, commerce, and civilization. 
Solomon also engaged foreign artists to become the teachers of his 



• 1 Kings iv. 28. t Isa. xxx. 24. J 1 Sam, xiu. 19. 

§ 1 Kings vii. 11 seq.y v. 18. 

II Tho buildings erected by Esar-haddon in Babylon appear to have equalled 
or exceeded in magnificence those of any former Assyrian king. In one inscrip- 
tion ho states that in Assyria and Mesopotamia he built no fewer than thirty 
temples '* shining with silver and gold, as splendid as the sun." Besides 
repairing various palaces erected by former kings, he built at least three new 
ones, for his own use or that of his son. One of these was the edifice known as 
tho south-west palace of Nimrod, which was constructed of materials derived 
from tho palaces of former monarchs who had reigned at the city, and for 
whom, as not belonging to his own family, Esar-haddon seems to have entertain- 
ed small respect. The plan of this palace is said to differ from that of all 
other Assyrian buildings. It consisted of a single hall of the largest dimen- 
sions, 200 feet long and 100 broad; of an antechamber through which the hall 
was approached by two doorways ; and of a certain number of chambers on each 
side of the hall, which were probably sleeping apartments. According to Mr. 
Layard, it '* answers in its general plan, more than any building yet discovered, 
to the description in tho Bible of the palace of Solomon." (Layard's Xineveh 
arul Babylon^ ch. xxvi., p. 65-t; G. Bawlinaon* a Herodotus, vol. I., p. 483) 

% 2 Chron. viii. 4, 5, aeq. 
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people in all kinds of skill and knowiodge, and luxury became so 
developed that, at least in the larger towns, many kinds of work 
usually done at home were performed by separate tradesmen, although 
even during the highest prosperity of the state no originally Israelitish 
industry developed itself, agriculture and pecoriculture having always 
remained the chief occupations of the people. Only after the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and the ensuing foreign rule, did a taste for industrial 
pursuits manifest itself among the Jews. Trades appeared among the 
Hebrews as guilds,* but were never marked off as castes, and every- 
body was at hberty to choose the occupation he liked ; the workshops 
and bazaars occupied in the towns certain localities assigned to them. 
It cannot be ascertained how far the Jews had progressed in their 
industrial pursuits, but as several names occur in Hebrew for one and 
the same product of a trade, the inference is that such a variety of 
names is a mark of development of trades, the principal of which 
are known to have been as follows : — (1) Workers in wood, &c., 
such as carpenters, carvers, and basket-makers ; (2) workers in metal, 
such as copper, iron, silver, and gold. The figures made by the 
Israelites were of wood and coated with plates of gold, and hence 
easily burnt ; such was the famous calf of Aaron. Most of the large 
idols of the ancients were also of wood, or cast of some base metal, 
and then coated with plates of gold.f The casting of metal recorded 
in ScriptureJ implies merely that gold was molten into a smooth mass, 
which the goldsmith afterwards hammered out. It is nowhere record- 
ed whence the Israelites obtained their iron and copper, although not a 
little iron is contained in the mountains of Canaan ; and Lebanon 
has now profitable iron-works. The Israelites themselves appear 
nowhere to have pursued mining, and the representation in Job 
xxviii. is based merely on views obtained by the poet from Egypt, 
Arabia Petrsea, and Lebanon. (Copper was probably obtained from 
Egypt and from the Sinai peninsula ; iron from Syria and from Tyre ;§ 
gold and silver likewise from Egypt, its most productive source being 
Nubia, but also from Arabia and Ophir. That these metals arrived 

* 1 Cbron. ii. 55, iv. 14, 21 seq, 

t Tho statae of Japitcr Belas described by Herodotus (bk. i, ch. 183) was the 
great idol Merodach in tho temple of Bit Saggath, of which Nebnchadnezzar has 
loft so carious an account. It had been made of silver by an earlier king, but 
^as overlaid with plateaof gold by Nebuchadnezzar himself. (See E. 1. H. insc. 
col. 3, 1., 1 to 7, G. Bawlin.son'B llcrodoluSf vol. 1., p. 629, note 28.) 

X Ex. xxxii. 4; In. xl. 19 scj. § Ezck. xxvii. 12, 22. 

VOL XII. 37 
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often in an nnreliued condition from foreign countries appears from 
the prophetic metaphors about melting, refining, crucibles, furnaces, 
and dross.* 

Pottery was very iiourishing,t and is often mentioned by the 
prophets, J but whether they were acquainted with glazing cannot be 
shown from Prov. xxvi. 23. Bricklayers and stone-masons^ were 
much employed hi building forts and palaces. Weaving with wool^ 
flax, cotton, as well as the preliminary labours of carding, spinning, 
and threading, were always done by women, but the more artificial 
labour of embroidering with flowers and figures was executed by men.|| 
The terms belonging to these trades were so well known that they are 
often used as figures of speech ;^ even Babylonian garments were 
known early.** Newly woven garments were cleansed by fullers, 
who had their own field without the city of Jerusalem, ff and within 
it probably their own street ; they arranged clothes which had already 
been worn, by soaking them in water, stamping, beating them with 
rhibs, and using marl earth, sulphurous vapour and lessive.JJ Nothing 
is known about dyeing ; very likely fast colours were used, and then 
biting fluids to fix them and make them durable. The hues mostapprov- 
e«l of were purple, prepared by the PhcEnicians,§§ which was red |||| 
and blue,^^ both from shells ; also crimson, *** a brilliant red colour 
obtained from the bodies of egg-nests of the cochineal insect. fff Finer 
works in j)recious stones and ivory are also mentioned. J JJ Glass §§§ 
was known, and as costly as gold ; it was obtained from Phoenicia and 
Egypt, the glass industry of which can boast of magnificent results. 

The most accurate researches have shown that the measures and 

„, . , , , ^, weights of the Jews, as well as of the Greeks 

Weights and Measured. , i, , . 

and Romans, are all derived from one com- 



* Jcr. vi. 27 seq. f 1 Chron. iv. 23 ; Matt, xxvii. 7, 10. % Jer. xviii. 8. 
§ 1 Chrou. xxii. 15 ; 2 Chron. ii. 7, xxiv. 12 seti- \\ 1 Cbron. iv. 21. 

f 1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; Job vii. G ; Lev. xiii. 48 seq. ♦• Josh, vii, 21. 

ft 2 Kings xviiL 17 ; Isa. vii. 3. 
XX Mai. iii. 2; mineral Kali, Jer. ii. 22. §§ Ezek. xxviL 7. 

llil Argumanl 19|"W . ^t Tekhelct, nte . 

*## y^j3 (yox pcregr.) coccus baphica unde vuljatum nomcn Kormes, estqu9 
yropnc vonniculus cocci eiusque succus oxprcssus, A'a)/t.— Frcytag. 

ttt Ihola, y)in crimson, ccrmUuhis cocci,-^SIianiy ':^* scarlet, coccinitm,— > 
isa. i. 1^<. 

XXX ^^' xxvii. ; Amos iii 15, vi. 4 ; 1 Kiugs xxii. 59. 

^§^ Zvkhukhit, no^rt. 
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mon basis, namely, tlie Babyloninii- It is also remarkable that the 
measures of length, capacity, and weight are most closely connected with 
each other ; thus the solid measure of the talent is equal to a cubic 
foot of rain-water, the ground-line of which is the Babylonian foot. 
This system of measures is no doubt connected with the sciences of 
the Babylonians, such as astronomical knowledge and their instruments 
for measuring time, e.g, their water-clocks to determine the periods of 
twelve and twenty-four hours. 

The names of the usual measures of length are taken from the limbs 
of the human body. They are, in an ascending series, as follows : — 

Finger- (thumb-)breadth {ezba'). 

Hand-breadth {tefakh) = 4 finger-breadths. 

Span (zereth) = 3 hand-breadths. 

Cubit (ammah) = 2 spans. 

6 hand-breadths = 24 finger-breadths. 

Rod (qaneh) = 6 cubits. 

The absolute length of these measures can no longer be defined with 
certainty, because among the Jews, as among the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, various cubits came into use in course of time.* The 
Mosaic cubit amounted probably to 475 French millimetres, whilst the 
larger one of Ezekiel consisted of 528. There is still more uncertainty 
about the measures of capacity, and modern authors who have discussed 
them cannot agree. Here follow some of those given in an appendix to 
Josephus: — 

Measures of Capacity. 

English cubic English pints 
inches. or {)ounds. 

BathorEphah 807*274 27*83 

Corns or Chomer 8072 74 2783 

Seah or Saton 269*091 9*2()G 

Seah also, according to Josephus. 828*28 283 

Hin 134*54 4*4633 

Hin also, according to Josephus. 4 14* 12 14'3 

Omer or Assaron 80 722 2*78 

Cab 44-8r)9 1'.544 

Log 11-21 -39 , 

IMetretes or Syrian Firkin 207 7*125 

* 2 rhron. iii. 3; Ezek. xliii. 13, xl. 5. 
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The vriohts of tli(» Jtws were used even in potrinrclial times, 
and are ineniioned in numerous passages of the Scriptures; their 
equivalents in French grammes are as follows : — 

Gerah = I'll, ('ommon Sliekel = 7 27, Sacred Shekel = M-54, 
Mine = 727, Talent = 43,fi'20. 

The balance of the Israelites was of a double kind ; it had either two 
scales or a beam. The weights were of stone, and carried about in a 
hag.* 

Already Abraham bought a piece of land for 400 shekels of silver ;t 
but from his time down to the Captivity, and the books of tlie 
Old Testament written after it, no coined money existed, although 
there is no doubt that certain weights were stam[)ed, and may have 
been current in commerce, and that even smaller pieces of money 
must have been common J in daily life, where mere weights 
would have been very inconvenient. It is, however, remarkable that 
the invention of coining was not made by the Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, or Egyptians, whose position in the van of Oriental civilizatiou 
would have led us to expect it from them.§ Accordingly we shall 
not be far from the truth if we assert that although Jewish 
money was not coined, it was stamped, and circulated in the shape of 
bars or rings, agreeing in weight with its name, like that of the Assy- 
rians, so that a silver shekel, half-shekel, &c. weighed as much as its 
name implied ; |j which was the case till the Babylonian captivity, 
after their return from which the Jews became Persian subjects and 
used Persian money. The so-called Varies were gold coins formally 
coined as in our mints ; on tlie obverse they presented the figure of a 



* Dout. XXV. 13 ; Prov. xvi. II ; Micali vi. 11. 

+ Gen. 2Lxiii. IG. 

J 1 Sam. ii. 30, ix. 8. 

§ Not a single coin has yet been found among the remains of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquity which have come down to us. In Egypt it is said to be cer- 
tain from hieroglyphic discovery that there was at no time any coinage; and it 
appears that the Persians first (Herodotus, bk. iv., ch. 160), and the Greeks 
afterwards, had to introduce their own monetary systems there, at the time of 
their respective conquests. Hod Assyria or Babylonia possessed a coinage, it is 
almost impossible that the researches recently pursued with so much success 
throughout Mesopotamia should have failed to bring to light a specimen. Clay 
tablets commemorating grants of money specified by weight have been found in 
considerable numbers, but no coin or the trace of a coin has been discovered. 
— G. Rawlinson, Herodotus^ vol. I., p. 684. 

II The full value in Kuglish moocy is hero given from an appendix to 
Josephus :— • 
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crownetl archer, and on the reverse an oblong quadrangle stamped, and 
of irregular depth as on tlie most ancient coins. The form was gene- 
rally oval with an admixture of only one- thirteenth of foreign metal, 
whereas our present silver and gold coins contain one-tenth of 
it. Those most often mentioned in the Old Testament* weighed 8" 38 
French grammes. The name Dareikos (Gr.) and Adarhhon or Var- 
khemen (Heb.) is of Old Persian origin, and was current before the 
time of Darius ; but its signification is not yet satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Also silver darics existed besides the gold ones, enjoying 
among the Jews the name and value of the common silver shekel.f 
and also one-third of a shekel. J Besides, Persian minas of gold 
were current, but only in calculation,^ as well as talents. || The 
weight of these coins became known from the excavations at Nineveh, 
where fifteen Assyrian and Babylonian mina-weights in the form of 
lions aud ducks, marked with old Aramaic and cuneiform characters, 
were discovered. The Assyrian minas weigh 192,000 old French 
grains, and the Babylonish-Persian ones exactly one-half, i.e. 9,600 
grains. A talent was equal to 60 minas, and such Babylonish-Persian 
or Syrian talents, which were somewhat lighter, are no doubt meant 
in 2 Kings v. 5 seq. and 1 Chron. xix. 6. After the time of Alexander 
the Great the Jews must have used Ptolemaic or Syrian money.^ 
They recovered their independence only under the Maccabees, and 
their first prince acknowledged by the Syrian king Demetrius was 
Simon.** 

The position of Palestine was favourable enough to the development 

_ of commerce, but in their religions ordin- 

Commerce. , , . /» , i i 

ances the people were mformed that they 



Stater, sacred sliokcl or Syrian shekel 

Bekali, i.e. lialf-shekel 

Corah or Obolus 

Maneli or Mna — 100 shekels' weight = 21,900 

grains troy 

Mauoh, Mna, or Mina as coin = GO shekels 7 10 

Talent of Filvor ^ 3,000 shekels 375 

Shekel of gold, not more than 

Daricofgold \ 

Talent of gold, not more than 648 

• 1 Chron. xxix. 7 ; Ezra ii. G9 ; Neh. vii. 70. t Neh. v. 15, vii. 71. 

X Neh. X. 32. § Neh. vii. 71 seq. ; Ezra ii. 69. 

II Ezra vii. 22 ; Esther iii. 9. 
T As may bo concluded from 1 Mace. xv. 5 seq. ** 1 Mace. xiv. 37 seq., xv. 2. 
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would nourish hy rearing cattle and cultivating the ground.* In the 
beginning also the entire sea-coast was in the hands of the Canaanites 
and Philistine?, just as the commercial road from Damascus to the sea 
was in possession of the Phoenicians. The condition of the Jews 
during the period of the Judges was not at all suited to the develop- 
ment of commerce, and as far as any existed it was limited to the 
export of corn into Phoenicia, and to a share of the tribes Zabulon 
and Issachar in the transit-commerce of the Phoenicians throughont 
Galilee ; and the principal commercial intercourse between Asia and 
Africa was already in the hands of the Phoenicians and Arabs. Com- 
merce began to flourish only under Solomon, but as a royal monopoly. 
His own merchants procured him horses from Egypt ;t he allied him- 
self with Tyre for the purpose of maritime commerce, which he carried 
on from Eziongeber and Elath on the Red Sea to Ophir,^ where the 
" Tarshish ships*' are to be taken in the sense of .the now ohsolete 
expression '' East-Indiamen" among ourselves. These commercial 
enterprises ceased again immediately after Solomon, and Josaphat^ 
endeavoured in vain to revive the Ophir voyages. || Commerce must, 
however, have greatly flourished in the kingdom of Israel under Jero- 
boam 11.^ This king restored the ancient boundaries against the Sy- 
rians, and imparted a prosperity to the country resembling that of the 
period of Solomon, as may be seen from the representations of loxurioas 
life in the kingdom of Israel.** Since IIezckiah*s time, Jerusalem also 
appears to have become a very thriving emporium of commerce, 
otherwise it would be inexplicable whence so small a kingdom aa 
that of Judah could obtain the means to pay the enormous con- 
tributions imposed on it by its victorious foes, or to build fortresses. 
If the words put by Ezekiel into the mouths of the Tyrians, who 
rejoiced at the fall of Jerusalem,tt he considered, there must have 
been a trade attracted to the capital of Judah considerable enough to 
excite the envy of mighty Tyre, which no doubt derived considerable 
profits from Assyria, as the merchants of that city traded with Tyre in 



* DtMit. xxvii. 11 sc'i. 

t 1 Kin^s X. 20 tcq.; 2 Chn)n. i. 10 sei. ♦ 1 Kiti-js ix. 20 $eq., x, 11, 22. 

§ B.C. 914-890. 

11 1 Kings xxii. 48 ; 2 Kings xiv. 22, xvi. 0. 

% B.C. 825 till 781,— Ho*«. xii. 8 5^7. •• Auvkh vi. 4-8, iii. 15. 

tf " Aha ! broken in the gate of the naiionK [i.-. the city visitod by many na 
t ions], she is t iirncd uuio me ; I i:huli l>o repleniHhe<l when she is laid wasio.' 
Kick, xxvii. 23, 2i. 
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the clothes "and broidered -work, and in chests, with cords, made of cedar 
wood,"* and the latter not growing in their own country, the Assy- 
rians obtained it from the Jews. Nevertheless, so small a country 
could not have large exports, and therefore its riches were derived only 
from large commercial speculations, and although it is unknown to us 
of what kind these were, we shall not be wrong in considering Jeru- 
salem as the emporium of the goods exported from or imported into the 
seaports, as it was, by its distance from the coast and its fortifications, 
protected from sudden attacks during the wars between Egypt, Assy- 
ria, Phoenicia, &c., and from the insecurity of the Philistine towns 
entailed by them. 

Although some articles of foreign commerce, e.g. cinnamon and 
pearls,t were known early and imported, the times were peculiarly 
favourable to commerce during the reign of Manasseh, who, unwilling 
to sacrifice anything to the higher interests of the nation, soon espoused 
the view that in order to maintain concurrence with the seaports, it 
would not do to present to foreign merchants an isolated and morally 
serious city, and that it would be better to allure them by a commer- 
cial emporium allowing free play to foreign manners and luxurious, 
sensual religions ; and as often during times of prosperity, so also 
during the reign of Manasseh, Hebrew peculiarities again made room 
for the concourse of otrangers. Such things naturally evoked opposi- 
tion after the religious elevation of Hezekiah ; but commercial politics 
are at all times arbitrary, and do not recoil from shedding innocent 
blood. Manasseh carried out his wish :% Jerusalem became a god- 
less commercial town, and remained such till it was destroyed. § Jcru- 
salem only excepted, commerce was everywhere limited to an in- 
land retail trade, kept alive and promoted chiefly by religious fes- 
tivals. After the Captivity the Jews traded with Alexandria, Antioch, 
Damascus, Rome, &c., by sea and by land, to which latter mode of 
communication the Israelites had paid attention already in very early 
times, inasmuch as they had constructed artificial roads|| by throw- 
ing earth and stones on them ;^ but the assertion of Josej)hus tiiat 
Solomon constructed roads with basalt cannot be proved from the 

• Ezck.xxvii. 23,24. f " Cimiaiuou,"Ex(Hl.xxx. 23; " Pearls," Job xxviii. IB. 
X 2 Kiugs xxi. 10. § Bzck. xxvi. 2 ; Jcr. xiii. 27, xvii. 27. 

I " Ili^'hway," Mcsiiih, ^]/^ Num. xx. ID. 

•" Num. XX. 19; Jud-rcs xx. 31 ^c/., xxi. It); I Saiu. vi. 12 ; 2 .Sam. xx. 12 ; 
J^eut. xix- 3. 
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rjicJ by mulea, asses, ; 

According to Tacilua 

Writing. 



Old TestamenL. Wagnns ami carring;c3* were used front aucieiit tiliiei,t I 
the former beiug always drawn by horned cattle. The eunalraclion 
of these couveyancca ia not known, but burdens were also always 

ind camel 3. 

( the iiiprogly|ihic8 of Egypt gave origin tn 
the letters of the Plioinicinns, which wcrn 
atlerwaritB brought to the Greeks, and 
amounted to sixteen in number-t A com|iari8on of the Phccniciiui, 
Ancient Greek and Hebrew coin al|)habet8§ nt once proves their 
rommon origUi. All originated from picture-wriling, and the twenty- 
two firmer suiuids (consonniitB) of the Hebrew alphabet at first actually 
represented rude images of the objects after which they are called. II 
These old characters, which are entirely the same with the Phsniciun 
letters, were obtained by the Uebrcws from the Canaanites, but the 
Phmnieians themselves probably obtained their letters from the Ba- 
bylonians, and the origin of the cuneiform characters may likewise 
be traced to picture-writing. 5| The writings of Moses, who lived 
probably hi the 15th century before Christ, date at least from that time, 
and hence the Phicnician letters must be much older, so that nlphaheli- 
cal writing was in use npwards of 1;)00 years B.C.** 

Engraving ■ is mentioned in the time of Moses, -ff and nnt only 
priesl8,IJ but also other Israelites, are supposed to be acquainted with 
the art of writing,^^ bnt afXervrards it became so common that letters 



* " Waggon," ^jaioWi, r(^ Num. vii. 3 ; 
t 1 Sam. vi. 7 nej-, vii!. 11 j 2 Sam. vi. 3, ii 
X Primi pec figuraa unimnliiim ..figjptil 
antiqoiaiiins monimHata memoriiD hunumai, impresBa 
IB perhibDDt ; inde Phcauicea, quia 



Obai'iota," lifkch, ai Gob 
1 ; I Kings : 



I olBpgotiruit (ea 

ranntiir) et lilter- 

-i prcpollelitiDl.. iutn. 



liHseGnDoiiQiglociamque Bdojitoti, tamquam rsppererict qnmicccpcraiit. Qaipim 
Tama est Cadmiini olasso Phfonionm voctnm rudibufl adliuc Grajcornni popnlia, 
artiB ^DH anotorem fuiaae. — Annai. XI. 14. 

^ Boo the table of them in G. Bamliiison'a HermWiM, vol. H., p. 318. 

II Xha mda fijrnrcB of the Hebrew letters wsre, and Choir nauicH are — Oi, 
bouBO, eomcl, door, window, hook, wnapon, Tence, Bunkc, liand, hnnd-bent, 
oi-goad. watoF, fish, prop, eye, mouth, fiah-hook, book of tha heiuj, head, tooth, 

f G. SawMneon, The Five Great Monarchist, voll., pp.81 aeq.tmd pp. SaCiteq. 

** The Aryan writing are labor than this period ot time ; hdH SaDskrii, 
Troni its letters facing to tho left, while the words are writtoQ from lofl. to 
right, gives ovidooce of its having borrowed lottsrB from a Semitic aoiirne ; 
thaj are not buraed, as ia the lator Greek, to nnit the direotion of the words, 
In Kend tho letters fate to the left, as the woi-da do, and some of thoni appear 
to boar a, resemblance to the Phsenieian ohai'stter. — G. tUwlinaon's Herointui, 
vol. II., Appt. to bk. ii., p. 319. 

ft Ei. «viii.I). it Num. V. 23. i| Deat. vi. 9, li. ZO, i»ir. 1,3 
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and despatches,"^ documents of sale, contracts, acts of accusation, f 
and whole books were written, although the common people, no doubt, 
often resorted to public scribes. The present square characters of 
the Hebrews, called Assyrian, were, according to Jewish tradition, 
brought by Ezra from Babylon ; the changes, however, originated very 
likely from the gradual development of the old Semitic characters into 
cursive quick writing, and the transformation of the latter into the 
square letters took place as the sacred records evoked a taste for 
beauty and regularity in writing. During the time of Christ the Law 
was no longer written in the ancient Hebrew character, as appears 
from Matt. v. 18, because the yod mentioned there as the smallest 
letter had no existence in it. 

The writing materials of the Jews were papyrus, which became 
known to them in Kgypt, skins of various animals, and linen. They 
appear chiefly to have used tanned hides, J from which the writing 
could be washed off in case of need ; these obtained in later times iij 
their prepared state the name of parchment, from the town of Perga- 
mus, whence it was called char la pergamena.^ 

The Jews had no schools ; the fathers were the only teachers of 

^, , ,. their children.'! but the knowledge of read- 

Schools. . ° 

ing must nevertheless have been very 

general, else it would have been useless to erect memorial stones with 

inscriptions;^ as these were, however, written, or rather painted, on 

whitewashed stones exposed to the weather, they cannot have been 
destined to inlliicnce posterity. 

The Old Hebrew, \\\ the Old Testament called the Canaanitish** 
and the Jews' hinguage,tt ^^^^ ^ special branch of the Semitic family 
of languages, which spread in six dialects over a considerable portion of 
the south-west of Asia, as well as over North and East Africa (Punic 



* 2 Sam. xi. 11 ; 1 Kings x.xi. 8, 11 ; 2 Kings z. 1 ; 2 Cbron. xzz. 1. 

t Jer. xxxii. 10; Job xxxi. 35. 

X Num. V. 23 ; Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

§ Tbis town, now called Bertranio, which is in Mysia, on the banks of the 
Caycus, had a library consisting of 200,0(X) volumes. Xhis noble collection waa 
transported to Kpyj)t by Cloiniti-a, and adorned the rich Alexandrian library 
t-ll it was deslroye<l, A.l\ 01-2. Parchment is said to have first been invented 
at Pergamos for ti-anscri'»ing l)(M)ks, as Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, had forbid- 
den the exjx>rtation of p.r yi-us from his kingdom, to prevent Enmenes from mak- 
ing a library as valuable as that of Alexandria. 

,| Deut. iv. 9*f/7., vi. (i .s^'^., xi. 19, xxxii. 46. ^ Jos. viii. 32 ; Dout xxvii. 2, <to. 

•< Isa. xix. 18. tt 2 Kings xviii. 26, 28. 

VOL. XXI. 38 
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and Ethiopic) chiefly connected with Plireiiician. It survived for » 
long time in the form developed by the writings of Hoses ; but that 
the written was not altogether the snme with the spoken language 
appears from the hook of Judges and other portions of the Bihie. 
The Babylonian captivity contributed greatly to vitiate the Hebrew of 
the Jews, which gradually disappeared bs a colloquial language alto- 
gether, and gave way to the Aramrean (or Syro-Clmldaic), that remained, 
nt least among the Jews, greatly mixed with old Hebrew words, al- 
though Hebrew itself had become a dead language among the Jews long 
before the time of Christ, go much so that two centuries before him 
they had accepted Aramrean hb iheir written language also. The Jews 
were no linguists, and persons able to converse in foreign langunges are 
very seldom mentioned in the Old Teslament :* this is accounted for 
by their bigotry; but after tlie time of Alexander the Great, when 
they fell under Greek dominion and bepame greatly mixed with the 
strangers dwelling in Cieiuireii, Scytho]>oli3, &c„ they learnt their lan- 
guage, and it appears that also Jews could spenk Greek, f and Itoman 
supremacy made them acfjuaiuted with Latin also. 

There appear to have been among the Hebrews certain cougrega- 
tiona of prophets.J who lived and ate together; some of them were 
married, and probably lived in their own houses. § Their object was to 
live in retirement, to lead a contemplaiive h)e, spending their time in 
devotional exercises and the study of the law. In these institutions 
most of the members remained all their lives sons, i.e. students. 
These schools of prophets appear no longer to have existed in the 
kingdom of Judah, and had ceased altogether at the time of Ezra, 
after whom the scribes, chief priests, lawyers, and elders were the 
teachers of the people as fur as religious knowledge was concerned. 
How far the secular aciencea were developed among the Jews does not 
appear from the Old Testament. As far 
as arithmetic is concerned, they do not seem 
to have progressed beyond [he four cardinal rules necessary for daily 
life and commerce; they possessed also some skill in hook-keeping. 
They, like the Greeks, used the letters of their alphabet to express 
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.26; John 
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ix.. 20 aeq. 
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i '2 Kings iv, 1 te-i. 
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the numerals, the first nine letters designating the nnits, the next 
nine the decades, and the four last the numbers from 100 to 400. 
The higher numbers were expressed by affixing to 400 all those which 
were required. The Egyptians had special numerals, and the Jews 
had no doubt learnt something of architecture and geometry from them, 
since the Israelites were not all employed in the construction of build- 
ings as common labourers, and since they were, after every inundation 
of the Nile, obliged to fix the limits of their possessions in Goshen. 
Afterwards the buildings of Solomon were executed by foreigners, 
mostly Phoenicians. There is no doubt that some talented Jews had 
acquired skill in the higher branches of architecture, but the monu- 
ments of Egypt prove the truth of the reports of ancient authors re- 
specting the knowledge which that country possessed at an early period 
of geometry, astronomy, and other sciences.* In Egypt, as in India, 
the year was first lunar ; this was, however, at a most remote period, 
before the establishment of the monarchy ; such was at first the case 
also with the Hebrews. The lunar year of the Jews consisted of 
twelve months, and began, as with the Arabs, directly the new moon 
appeared ; in order to rectify the loss of eleven days from the real 
length of the year, they added, every third and sometimes every second 
year, a thirteenth month to make up the deficiency, so that their 
months and festivals did not, as those of the Arabs still do, pass 
through the various seasons of the year. The Jews also designated 
the days of the week by ordinal numbers, as the Arabs yet do, and had 
no names except for the Sabbath ; whilst the Zoroastrians have a 
name for every day of the month. 

Jstronomy, so much cultivated by the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and Greeks, remained unknown to the Jews as a science, and also 
their empirical acquaintance with the stars and constellations appears 
to have been limited ; nevertheless the following six are mentioned : — 
(1) The morning-star ;t (2) Ursa major; J (3) Orion ;§ (4) the 
Pleiades, or Hen and Chickens ;|| (.5) the Dragon,^ Leviathan,** 
the serpent between Ursa major and minor, which caused, according 
to the opinions of the ancients, solar eclipses by coiling itself round 
the sun and swallowing it ; this behef still survives in India, where 

* G. BawlinBon's Herodotus, vol. IL, p. 329. 

t Isa. xiv. 12. J Sepientriones, Septarishi, Benat Na'sh, Job ix. 9, ^ • 

§ Ibid., te. II Ilid,^ n$p also xxx?iii. 31. f Ibid. xxvi. 13. 

•• Ibid. xli. 1. 
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much shouting and tom-toming takes ])lace on the occasion when 
the Rakshasa is about to devour the moon or the sun, and the words 
Sod! sod ! *' Let go ! let go I'' are heard in the streets of Bombay ; (6) 
Gemini.* 

The views of the Jews concerning the universe corresponded with 
the general level of knowledge in ancient times. The earth stands 
fast, and the sun moves in the sky,f but the speculative philosopher 
discovered that the earth " hangcth on nothing ; " % *^^^^^> however, no 
more implies an acquaintance with the mechanism of the heavens than 
the turning of the wind, its whirling, and retuniing again accord- 
ing to its circuits; § suppose a knowledge of meteorology. The 
shaking of the earth out of her i)Iace, and the trembling of the pillars 
thereof, II are referable to internal conmiotions of it, and to the moun- 
tains fixed with their roots in the bowels of the earth to steady it, or to 
clamp its parts together.^ 

Of the natural sciences there is no trace among the Israelites ; 
among the Greeks Aristotle, and among the Romans Pliny (A.D. 250), 
was tho first writer on physics. No trace of Solomon's wonderful 
knowledge of the animal and vegetable world is discoverable in the 
Old Testament, but a grand example of accurate and reasoning con- 
templation on natural phenomena occurs in Job xxiii. seq.^ " where 
the meteorological processes taking place within the covering of the 
clouds, the formation and dissolution of vapours during various phases 
of the wind are graphically described with their play of colours, pro- 
duction of hail and rolling thunder ; with questions proposed, which 
the physicists of our day have been able to formulate in scientific 
expressions, but have not been able to solve.'* (Humboldt,) 



* Acts xxviii. 11, Castor and Pollux. f Eccl. i. 4 neq, ; Ps. xix. 6. 

X Job xxvi. 7. § Eccl. i. 6. || Job ix. 6. 

^ This view occurs also in tho Kur.^n, XVI. 15 :-— " And he hath thrown 
upon the earth mountains firmly i-ooted, lest it should move with you," &c. 

^ ^ .- ^ 

And XLI. 9 :— " And he placed on fhe earth mountains firmly rooted," &c, 

f / / / . /// / 

u^ b; Wj^ \^^ J 

The earth is established upon the sea and established upon the floods, ac- 
cording to the Old Testament, but according to several old Muhammadan 
geographers only the lower moiety is immersed like an egg, the upper being 
inhabited by the human race. 
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As physicians are often mentioned, the Israelites may be supposed 
to have occupied themselves a great deal with medical science. Their 
doctors appear to have been able to cure various external sores, bruises 
and wounds, by means of bandages, softenings with oil,* balsam,t 
plasters, J and herbs. § 

The Israelites had not only secular, but also religious singingt 
music, and dancing. Probably they had no actual nnisical notes, but 
the headings of the Psalms, like those in modern hymn-books, must 
have referred to certain well-known tunes according to which they 
were to be sung. Thus Psalms viii., Ixxxi., and Ixxxiv. are headed 
to the singing-master ** according to the manner of Gath*' or Gittith, 
which was no doubt a melody used in Gath, and transplanted by 
David on Israelitish ground. In Psalms xxxix., Ixii., and Ixxvii. 
we have the superscription to the singing-master " according to 
Jeduthun," an air introduced and much used by Jeduthun, usually 
called Ethan, one of the three music-masters of David. In Psalms 
Ivii., lix., and Ixxv. to the singing-master according to " Destroy not," 
and so on. The inventor of sacred music was David, to whom all the 
later arrangements may be traced. The direction of the liturgical ser- 
vice was under his superintendence, and he had 2SS singers under him.|| 
The leading instrument of the three singing-masters, Asaf, Heman, 
and Etham, was the cymbal, which served, instead of the hdton now 
used, to indicate the time. The soprano voice was represented by the 
harp (nabals), and the basso or male voice by cythers,^ which were, in 
the rehearsal of the melodies, used by the singing-master appointed 
thereto. 

The harp, or rather cither (-fisa kinnor), which was the favourite 
instrument of David, and may be compared to a kind of guitar 
with a sounding-board over which the strings, the number where- 
of is unknown, were stretched. The harp had the shape of a 
triangle, and here the strings were under the sounding-board ; and 
figures of harps, lyres, guitars, tambourines, cymbah, dulcimers, fifes, 
and drums are represented on Egjrptian monuments, as well as on the 
Assyrian ones of Koyunjik, where the captives playing on lyres may 
be the Jews who hung their harps by the rivers of Babylon (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 1, 2). 



• Isa. i. 6 ; Lake x. 84. f Jor. viii. 22, xlvi. 11. 

X 2 Kings xz. 7. § Ecclus. (i.e. Siracb) xxxviii. 1-7. 

II 1 Chron. xxt. 7. %\ Chron. xxv. 1. 
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Wind greatly preceJeJ string iiistrunieuts ; llie horn beiug one of 
the esrlieal.* db an necompamment lo the song hiiJ music of the 
Levites.f 111 the second temple the case was differeat, where 
the trumpeting of the priests, the singing of the Levilea, atid the 
accompanying music wei'c not simultaneous, but nlternated with eacli 
other. The cofigrrgntt'on usually ahstaineJ from singing, and uttered 
only iu Ameii, with a few responses in some psalms. The otlier wind 
instrumeuts mentioned in the Old Testament are the bs^Jpe, the flute, 
drums, cymbals, and triangles, bm it is not probable that the word ajw 
avgab, translated " organ" in Gen. 'iv. 21, was actually the name of an 
instrument of that kind. 

Dancing was at all times a social amusement of girls and women,t 
often imitated by playing children ;§ it was naua! not only in priF&te 
parties, but also in religious festivals ; || both seses, however, never danced 
together, as Europeans nt present do, and their motions were probably 
circular, with irregularly rhythmical steps, lively gesticulations, and 
accompanied by hand-drums as well as triangles struck by women. 
Public dancing-women appear to have existed also among the Isrnehtes,^ 
but the dancing of Ilerodias at a carousal in the presence of men*" 
must be attributed to the mfluence of corrupted Greek morals. 

The arms of the Israelites were those generally in vogue among the 
warlike nations of antiquity. tf A distinction is to be made between 
arms for the right and for the left hand.IJ between weapons of offenee 
and of defence. The Egyptian monuments of the time of Moses show 
that the Jews must have leanit from them to equip infantry with 
cuirasses, shields, lances, or battle-axes and swords, whilst lighter troops ' 
consisted of archers, slingers, and scythe-men ; but it is to be considered 
that Egyptians soldiers formed n caste trained for military eitercises, 
many of which are represented on the monuments, but that the Israelitish 
army was only a militia enlisted according to exigencies, and taken 
from the plough or the shop. 



• Pb. liEti, 3, xcviii. 6, ol S. 

+ 2 Obron. v. 12 seq., vH. ft, x\ix. 20 seij. 
{ Job Txi. 11 seq.. Matt li. 17. 

II LiitfliT.25( .rnages ix. 27 ; Ki. xy. 20; 3 Sam 
seq. ; Jer. xzxi. 4. 
1 lie- iiiii. 15 Sf,. 

+t 1 Sam, ivii. 50 sen. ■■ 2 Chi-on, isvi. 11 ; Neb. W. 1 
Xt JadgFsn.l6. 
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Besides ordinary swords the Jews had also double-edged ones,* and 
on the Egyptian monuments curved ones likewise occur. The Israel- 
ites had various kinds of spears and javelins for throwing ; their bows 
were of hard wood or metal, f and so difficult to bend that it was 
necessary to step on them in order to span them ; J and the arrows 
were sometimes shot with inflammable substances kindled. § Among the 
sculptures of Nineveh there is one with two men, the one in the act of 
shooting an arrow, while the other holds a shield which protects them 
both, and is high enough to cover both from head to foot. But no 
mention of the form of shields occurs in the Old Testament, although 
various sizes were used, || some being large, of wood and covered with 
leather or metal, whilst others hung from the shoulders of the war- 
riors. The scale armour represented on the bas-reliefs of Nineveh^ 
was in use also among the Jews, but their coats of mail appear to have 
been rather heavy.** The sling'\'\ was of leather, or a texture of wool, 
hair, &c., broad in the middle where the stone was to be placed, and 
gradually tapering into two strings, which were taken into the hand, 
whirled over the head, and the stone or leaden ball projected, which 
struck the target with certainty up to a distance of 600 paces. The 
war- chariot was used by the Egyptian army, J J the Canaanites,§§ the 
Philistines, and the Syrians. |1|| The Assyrian chariot, as seen in the 
sculptures of Khorsabad, is drawn by two horses, has two wheels, 
and contains three men, one of whom is in the act of shooting an 
arrow, but the Persians had scythes attached, which mowed the in- 
fantry of the enemy ; on the whole, however, the construction of these 
chariots appears to have been nearly the same among all nations of 
antiquity. The Jews appear to have had no war-chariots down to 
the time of David ; ^^ but Solomon increased their number, and 
assigned special garrison towns for their stations;*** they became 



♦ Judges iii. 16 ; Prov. v. 4. t Job xx. 2i. 

X Heb. "Tread the bow," 1 Chron. v. 18 ; Ps. vii. 13. § Pa. xviii. 14. 

II 1 EiDgs X. 15 seq. ; 2 Chron. ix. 16. 

^1 All these basso-relievos were originally painted, and traces of colour are 
still to be found on them ; and some of the accessories of the figures, such as the 
tsandals and bows, still retain a deep red tint on them. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15. 

*• 1 Sam. xvii. 6,38. 

tt 2 Chron. xxvi. 14; 2 Kings iii. 25; Judges xx. 16, Kela, ^, 

:: Ex. xiv. 7, 9 ; XV. 1, 4, 19. 

§§ Josh. xi. 4, xvii. 16 ; Judges iv. 3. 

;|i| Judges i. 19; X Sam. xiii. 5 j Jer. xlvii. 3 ; 2 Sam. x. 18 ; 1 Kings xx. 1. 

^^2 Sam. viii. 4, »•» 1 Kings ix. 19, x. 26. 



Ml Mseotial part of tlie army,* altbougii not a strong oDe.t cBpedaUy 
as they could not be used in hilly pkces-I 

An waa the case more or leas in Europe down to the last century, rU 
cities wer? walled aiiioug the aiicLenta;^ but Solomon furtiSed more 
system aticnlly certain frontier-towns, which he also provided with 
strong garrisons. [| The wall was surrounded by n deep and broad 
moat, in front of which there was yet another smaller waH,^ iBoluted 
watch-towers and small castles were also built.** 

The defences of a garriaoa were eitremely simple in ancient times. 
Whilst the foe was distant, nrrowa were shot at him, but on his ap- 
proach stones, beams, boiling oil, &c. were thrown at him- Enginea 
to shoot arrows were introduced by Uzzinh.ft The aie//e of a fortress 
was begun by throwing up a ring-wall of earth, wood, and palisades, 
so as to isolate the town and to protect the besiegers against sorties. 
'Nebuchadnezzar is stated to have built forts around Jerusalem when 
be besieged it ; Xt ^'^^ ■" order to approach a town with battering en- 
gines it ollen became necessary to construct a road or inclined plane 
up to the foot of tbe ramparts, and these approaches were not seldom 
paved with bricks. The wall-breakers or battering-rams used by 
the Babylonians in their siege of Jerusalem were no doubt of Assyrian 
origin, and are represented on monuments. They partly consisted of 
moveable towers supported by four or six wheels, having archers above 
to shoot iuto the town, and a strong bea:n below, not seldom provided 
with an iron rara's head at its end, — some, however, having it shaped 
like the point of a spear or bluuderb\iss, — suspended by an iron chain 
from the top of the tower, and forcibly struck against the wall by 
the soldiers within, who were protecled by thick hides wherewith the 
sides of the engine were clad : sometimes these engines consisted sim- 
ply of flea ffol dings running on wheels, without a tower, hides, &c., but 
provided with two wall-breakers, «s they ace represented also on 
t'gyplian monuments. Besides the battering-ram, the Assyrians ap- 
pettr to have been acquainted with an engine hke the catapult to throw 
darts, and the halista to throw stones. 



• 1 Kings svi. 9; 2 Kings viii, ai, xiii. 7. 








t 2 Kings iviii. 2+1 Ua. xiiti. 1. 








J Jos. n-ii. 18 1 Jadgea i. 19. S ^ am. in 
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If 2 Sam. x>. 13 ; Iia. xxri. 1 ; Neb. iii. 8. 
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Vhronology of the Jews from the Division of the Kingdom to 
the Entrance of Alexander into Jerusalem* 



B.C. 

875. 

971. 

871. 

055. 

95.1. 

952. 

9S9. 

930. 

929. 

»i 

918. 
914. 
897. 
890. 
891. 
889. 
884. 
8a3. 
877. 
856. 
840. 
838. 
824. 
810. 
783. 

773. 
771. 
771. 

7eo. 

769. 
759. 
747. 
743. 
739. 

730. 
737. 
722. 
714. 
898. 
643. 
611. 
e«8. 
610. 

606. 

«i>5. 
599. 

688. 
536. 
63«. 
KU. 
520. 
516. 

45R. 
445. 



Kingdom of Judah. 



Kingdom of Israel. 



Foreign Power$. 



Rehoboam, 17 years 



Abijam, 3 years. 
Asa, 41 years. 



Joaaphat, 25 years. 



Jehoram, co-refirent, 2 yn. 
Joeaphat dies; Joram 6yT8. 

Ahaziah, 1 year 

Athaliah, 6 years 

Juash, 40 years. 



Amaziah, 28 years 

Azariah orUzziah, 52 years 



Jothain, 16 years. 
Ahaz, 16 years. 



Hczekiali, 29 years. 



Manassch, 65 years 
Anion, 2 vears. 
Josiah, 31 ^'cars. 



Joahaz, Joiakim, 11 years. 
Befniminfi: of the Exile 



Jeroboam, 22 years. 

Nadab, 2 years. 
Baesa, 24 years. 

Ela, 2 years. 
Zimri, 7 days. 

Omri, 12 years 

Ahab, 22 years. ^ 

Ahaziab, 2 years. 
Joram, 12 years. 

Jeha, 28 years. 

Joahaz, 17 years. 
Jehoaz, 16 years. 

Jeroboam II., 41 years ..• 

Jeroboam II. dies, anar- 
chy 8 years. 

Zachariah, 6 months. 

Shallam, 1 month. 

Menahem, 10 years (772- 
762). 

Pekaiah, 2 years (762-760) 

Pekah, 20 years. 



Pdcah dies, anarchy 8^ 

years 

Hosheah, 9 years(730-721) 

Extinction of the kingdom 



Jehoiachin, 3 months ; Ze- 
dekiah, 11 yearn. 

Destruction of Jerusalem. 

End of the Exile 

Zorobbabel and Josua. 

ThcTemple-buildinpr begins 

Continuation of it 

Completion of it (Esther, 
Monlecai) 

2nd Caravan under Ezra... 

Nehemiah governor 



Shishak in Jerusalem. 



Benhadad I. of Syria. 

Ithobal, Tyr« and Sidon. 
Benhadad n. of Syria. 



Hazael in Syria. 



Benhadad II. of Syria. 



Pal of Assyria (another name 
for Tiglath-Pileser II.). 



Nabonassar. 



Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria. 
So of Egypt. 

Shalmaneser of Assyria, [loin' 
Sennacherib besieges Jerusa- 
E^ar-haddon sends colonists to 
Samaria. 

Nabopalassar of Babylon. 

Battle at Megiddo against 
Pharaoh Necho. 
Do. Carchemish, Nebuchad- 
nezzar in Jerosalem. 

Nabopalassar dies. 

Pharaoh Hophra of Egypt. 

Cjrrus. 

529 Cambyses of Persia. 
521 Darius I., Uystaspes. 

496 Xerxes I. 

465 Artaxerxes I., Macrocheir. 
424 Darius II., Nothns. 
404 Artaxerxes II., Mnemon. 
359 Ochus, i.e. Artaxerxes III. 
336 Darius III., Codomannus. 
333 Alexander the Great enters 
Jerusalem. 



On comparing the above table with that ^ven on pp. 155-156 of George Smith's JU$friaM 
Eponym Canon, it will be found to differ from it only in tno upper half ; the difference amoaot- 
ing in the ^Irl^t dates to 6 and 8 years, and in the later ones only to 3 or 4 years, and ofUn 
only to 3, the difference decreasing, so that it vanishes entirely at 536, the first year of 
(.'yrus, with which Smith's table ends. 
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Art. VII. — Three Kadamha Copperplates : with Eevmrks. By 
Ka'shina TH Trimbak Telang, M.A., LL.B. 

The copperplates, of which I present to the Society to-day tran- 
scripts and translations, were placed in my hands a short time ago by our 
Secretary, Dr. Codriugton, to whom they had been forwarded by the 
Government of Bombay. In the letter from Government with which 
the copperplates were sent up, they are stated to have been^ found 
" when excavating the tank of Devagiri, Taluka Karajaghi." No fur- 
ther information than this is given, and none, I suppose, is to be obtained. 
The first plate, the smallest of the three in size, consists of three 
rectangular sheets of copper measuring about 5 J- inches by 2}- The 
second consists of four sheets measuring about 8^ inches by 2 J. 
And the third consists of three sheets about 7 J by 1}. In all three 
plates the outer sides of the first and last sheets are, as usual, left 
blank ; and the grants are engraved on the inner sides of these sheets 
and on both sides of the other sheets. Each plate has a ring of the 
ordinary form attached to it, passing through a hole in one of the 
smaller sides. There appear to have been seals upon all the rings 
at one time, which are now scarcely recognizable, — at any rate, my weak 
sight can make nothing out of any one of them. But Rav Saheb 
PAndurang Vyankafcesh Chintiimanipethkar, whose Canarese transcript 
and English translation of these plates, together with remarks, have beeu 
forwarded to us by Government, thinks that the seal on No. II. 
bears " the figure of a person (of a deity ?) mounted on a horse or a 
bullock, I cannot say which, the figure being very much worn out." 

All three plates record grants made to Jaina temples or mendi- 
cants by princes of the Kadamba dynasty. Of this dynasty neither 
the age nor the genealogical succession has as yet been clearly ascer- 
tained ;* and our plates do not furnish very much material for set- 

• Comp. Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc IX. 233-234. Sir WalterJ Elliot, indeed, 
finds " full dotail of the genealogy'* in one of the inscriptions in his possession ; bnt 
the sequel will show in what sense this must bo understood. As to the age, 
even ho is not so confident. And comp. also Ind, Ant I. 366. 
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tling those points. In the first place the only names of kings to be 
found in these plates are the following, namely, Mrigesavarma — the 
grantor in plates Nos. I. and II. — the son of Suntivarma; and Deva- 
varma,* -the grantor in plate No. III., the sou of Krishnavarma. And 
it ought to be added, that Kakusthaf is mentioned in plate No. I. 
as a prince to whose family Mrigesavarma belonged. Now, if we 
turn to the principal repertory of information which we possess oa 
these subjects, namely. Sir Walter Elliot's paper on Hindu Inscriptions, 
we do find there a king named Krishnavarma — the second in Sir Wal- 
ter's list ; but then his successor, according to that list, is not Deva- 
varma, but Nagavarma. We find, too, a prince named Mrigavarma — 
the fifth in Sir Walter Elliot's list — who could, perhaps^ haie been 
identified with the Mrigesavarma of our plates. But against this we 
have the fact that his father is not ^antivarma, as in our plates, but a 
prince named Vishnuvarma. The other portions of Sir Walter's list do 
not render any help at all. Three alternatives then present themselves. 
Either the grantors in our plates flourished before the earliest prince in 
Sir Walter's list ; or after the latest prince in that list ; or they be- 
long to an entirely different branch of the Kadamba family. Which of 
these alternatives is best supported by the available evidence ? 

The answer to this question involves the determination, within 
certain limits, of the age of otfr plates, and to a certain extent, indeed, 
of the chronology of this dynasty. And consequently, before proceed- 
ing to discuss that question, it is desirable to concentrate here all the 
information which we can command at present regarding the Kadam- 
has. And first we turn to the paper of Mr. J. F. Fleet published in 
the Journal of our Society. Mr. Fleet distinguishes two branches of the 
Kadamba family, — namely, the Goa branch and the Banavasi branch. J 
As to the former, we can dismiss it at once as out of the scope of the 
present paper, inasmuch as no relationship can be established to have 
existed between that branch and the grantors in. our plates. But the 
other branch is of great importance, for in the plates belonging to 
that branch, transcripts of which have been furnished by Mr. Fleet, 
we find every one of the names occurring in our plates Nos. I. and II. 



• In one place in the plato this is pimply ^^^, ^^^ that is donbtiess 
through an error of the engraver in omitting one of the two r's in the name. 

t 8ic in our plates, and also in Mr. Fleet's transcripts {Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, 
Soc, IX. 235). Is it a mistake for Kfikutstha ? 

t Jour. Bo, Br. R. As. Soc. IX. 232. 
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And the language of iliose (jlales iUao t-xliibits an obvious fttnuly 
likeness to the lauguage etiijilayed in the itlates befuTe lis. Further, 
both seta ol' plates agree in this, tluit thpy both record grants made to 
Jaina temples or mendicants. It is, therefore, certain ihut the two sets 
of plates belong to one and the same Kadainha family. And the line 
of fioceession, ao tar as it is traced iu our plates, coincides exactly with 
the line as deduced from Mr. Fleet's iascriptions. 

We now proceed to another source of informalion. Among the 
" Inscriptions in DharwAr and Mysore," analysed by our Ute Vice- 
President, Dr. BIiuu Diiji, there are two or three which contain some 
passing references to the Kadaniba dynasty. The tirst of these to be 
here noticed is No. 9, where, according to Dr. Bhan DAji, we find 
mention made of a M aha man dales vara Maydravarma Mahamahipala 
who was " subordinate to Tribbuvana Matla," the Ch^lukya monarch 
in the ^aka year 1104.* This Mnyuravorma is described in the in- 
scription under notice as "having the five great titles, (Lord of the City 
of) Vanavas), favoured by the god Dh(ikesvara."t And, after mention- 
ing these facts, Dr. Bhan Di'ijt goes onto say :—" The connexion of this 
king with the next cannot be clearly made out. Tailama Deva, of the 
Kadamba dynasty, is next mentioned, with niauy titles. The name 
of Namala Dev^ jierhaps the queen of Tnilama, can next be made out ; 
also the name of a Kadaniba king styled variously Kama Nppa, 
KAma Bhumipa, and Kama Bhflmisvara."! Now the Tailama-deva, or 
Tailapa (as he is also called), who is here mentioned, would seem to be 
identical with Tailapa Kadaniba nientionod by Sir W. EUiot as "the 
most powerful of the family in modern limes, §" The identification 
is rendered likely by the circumstance tlutt Tailapa has " many titles" 
like Tailama ; that both are subordinates of Trlbhnvana MaJla C'hS- 
lukya ; that Tailapa is grandson of Mayurnvariiia[| (the very name men- 
tioned by Dr. BhSu), and that, in all probability, the inscription which 
we are now discussing states this " connexion" between the Tailapa 
and Maydravarama mentioned therein, — although Dr. BhAu says the 



• Jo«r. B«. Bf.E.A,. Soc. 310. 

t This ia probably u ini elect ion fur ModliukoEiara. St 
IV.. 36 and note; also Ind. Ant. IV. BO-lu JOSb ; Maden 



I /our. fi. Ai. Soc. IV. 36. 



II See tlie list at Jour. &. As. Soc. IV. 36, 
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** connexion " cannot be ** clearly made out." If, then, we accept this 
identification, it follows, that the Tribhuvana Malla Chalukya mentioned 
in this inscription must be taken to be, not the prince of that name 
who flourished in the Sakayear 1 KM, but the prince (Vikramaditya 
II.) who flourished, according to Sir W. Elliot, between the Saka 
years 998 and 1049.* One other conclusion is to be drawn from 
this identification. Speaking of the descendants of Mayuravarma, 
the first prince in his list, Sir Walter Elliot says, " It seems doubt- 
ful whether they could ever be considered as Mahamandalesvaras, 
as they are stated to have been under the subjection of, or subordinate 
to, other superior nobles."t But this doubt is now rendered baseless, 
since MayAravarma is clearly described hi the inscription we are consi- 
dering as Mahamandalesvara, and, in addition to this, as Mahamahipala 
also. It is further worthy of remark that these Kadambas are here 
mentioned in company with one Munipati Nagachandra, who, Dr. 
Bhau thinks, was " probably a Jain hierarch," and at whose sugges- 
tion a temple, constructed by the queen of the Kama Nripa above 
referred to, was "dedicated to Adinatha, the first of the Jaina Tir- 
thahkaras." J The significance of these facts will appear in the sequel. 
The next inscription in this series referring to the Kadambas is the 
on^ numbered 29, which, according to Dr. Bhau, " undoubtedly indicates 
the same person as in No. 9 ;"§ but as no further information about 
him is to be gleaned from this inscription, we may leave it here at 
once, and proceed to the next one of importance to us, namely. 
No. 39. This inscription mentions six kings of the Yadava dynasty, 
the last of whom, Mahindra, the maker of the grant recorded in the 
inscription, is described, according to Dr. Bh'lu, as '*Kadambaraya- 
sthapanacharya." This expression is somewhat difficult of inter- 
pretation. Dr. Bhau renders it by " restorer (lit. establisher) of the 
Kadamba king."|| Sir W. EUiot, in translating a different inscrip- 
tion, but belonging to a prince of this ^ame Yadava family, renders 
the expression by ** confirmer or ally."^ I do not see how the mean- 
ing "ally" can be justified by authority. Interpreting the expres- 
sion as "confirmer" or ** restorer" or "establisher," we are unable 
to find any event in the history of the Kadamba kings to which 
that expression can refer. It is noteworthy, also, that whereas all 

• Jour. R, As. Soc. IV. 4 (table). t I^^^- 37. 

X Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. IX. 317. § Ibid. 325. || Ibid. 328. 

if Jour. R. As. Soc. IV. 28 (note 1). Sttrapanacharya is obviously a misprint. 
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the five kings enumerated in the introductory description of the 
grantor in this inscription are to be found in Sir Walter Elliot's 
list of YAdava kings, the grantor himself — Mahindra-«-has no place 
in that list. The next inscription — and this is the last — in this series, 
which we need refer to, is No. 40. In this we have again a Mayii- 
ravarma — a Maha man dales vara,- Vanavasipuradhisvara, &c. &c. It 
is difficult to say whether this Mayuravarma is identical with his 
namesake mentioned in inscriptions Nos. 9 and 39. Here he is stated 
to have been under Vijaya Pandyadeva of the Pandya family, wha 
himself was under Sri Sankara Narayan Deva,* of the Yadava race,^ 
king of Kanchipura. At the same time he is described as having 
performed eighteen asvamedha^. This last circumstance might possibly 
be used for the identification of this Mayuravarma with the first prince 
in Sir W. Elliot's list. But the Yadava race known to us does not 
appear to be entitled to an antiquity of twelve centuries, which would be 
necessary on this supposition, if we accepted Sir W. Elliot's chronology. 
Besides, this Mayuravarma was, according to Sir Walter, subordinate 
to the Chalukya dynasty, and not to the Pandyas or the Yadavas. 

We now proceed to consider an inscription to which attention ha» 
been drawn by Mr. Fleet in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, It bears 
date the Saka year 977, and records a grant made by Ilarikesarideva, 
** the glory of the family of the Kadamba emperor MayAravarma," to a 
Jaina temple .f With regard to this inscription, it is remarkable that 
whereas Mayuravarma is described as the Kadamba emperor — the 
original of which, as I infer from a passage occurring further on in 
Mr. Fleet's paper, J is Mahamahiprila — Harikesarideva styles himself 
simply a great chieftain, subordinate to the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya II. Now if Mr. Fleet be correct in identifying, as 
he seems to do, the Mayuravarma here mentioned with the Mayura- 
varma who heads Sir Walter Elliot's list of Kadambas,§* we have here 
some evidence of that changiB in the political status of the family of 
which Sir Walter speaks in his paper. 1| I am not, however, ^tisfied 
that this identification is quite correct. I do not find that there is 
much information at our command either in favour of it or against it. 
But the expression Mahamahipala may, in default of other circum- 



* Neither of these princes is to bo found mentioned in the lists of Pdndyas 
and Yddavas in Thomas's Prinsep II. 277-280 (U. T.) A Sankaradeva YAdava 
is mentioned, but he is not Sankara Nfirflyandeva. See, too, Jour, Bo, Br. R, As, 
Soc. XII, 1 et seq. 

t Jnd. Ant. IV. 203. I Ihid. 201. § Jour. R. As. Soc. IV. 35. 1| Ihid, 36. 
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stances, be safely used to identify this Mayuravarma, not with the first 
of Sir Walter ElHot's Kadambas, but with that Mayuravarma whom we 
have found mentioned in two of the " Inscriptions from Dharwar and 
Mysore" which we have already discussed. For this Mayiiravarma is 
also described as Mahamahipala. It may, indeed, "be perhaps urged 
against this identification, that this Mayuravarma II. flourished too near 
the time of Harikesarideva for the latter to be described as an orna- 
ment of the family of the former. But among the plates before us 
to-day, we have an exactly parallel case. In plate No. I., Mrigesa- 
varma is described as "of the great family of Kakustha," and Kakus- 
tha, we know from Mr. Fleet's inscriptions, was only the grandfather 
of Miigesa.* Harikesarideva' s relationship with this Mayuravarma 
cannot be made out. As remarked by Mr. Fleet, he is not mentioned 
in Sir Walter Elliot's list.f But from the date, it appears probable, 
that Harikesarideva was another name of one of the five chieftains who 
appear in the line immediately below Mayuravarma in Sir Walter 
Elliot's Hst. 

There is one other point of interest connected with this inscription. 
As Mr. Fleet has remarked,** Harikesarideva's titles," — that is to say, the 
titles as they are found in this inscription — ** are of much the same 
purport as some of those of Sivachitta in the Kadamba inscription of 
Gulhalli and of Jayakesi III. in the Kadamba inscription of Kitt{ir."t 
Now Harikesarideva may be inferred, from the inscription we are now 
discussing, to have belonged to the Banavasi branch of the Kadamba 
family, and this similarity of titles would seem, therefore, to indicate 
some connexion between the Banavasi and the Goa branches. 
This conclusion is further borne out by another circumstance. 
In some of the inscriptions of the Goa Kadambas, they are described 
as ** Supreme Lords of Banavasipura," J and this even though their 
capital was not Banavasi, but Goa.§ This fact, coupled with the fur- 
ther fact that the expression ** Supreme Lords of Banavasipura" is dis- 
tinctly mentioned as one of the titles || of the princes or chieftains in whose 
inscriptions it occurs — appears to me to justify the conclusion which Mr. 
Fleet has already drawn from it, namely, that the expression would 
appear to be only a family name.|| And if this is so, then the fur- 
ther conclusion follows, — that the Banavasi branch was the senior 

• Joitr. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. IX. 229, InscriptioDS Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

t Ind, Ant, TV. 203. J Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. IX. 300, 307. § Ibid. 263. 

II Jour^Bo. Br. R. As, 8oc. IX. 263, 300, 307. 
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braiiuli of the two. I'jioii this view there now reinaitis oue difficulty 
for con side ratioD. If these two branches of the Kodamba family ore 
related to one another, as we have now seen reason to inler, how 
comes it that the one branch, which wc have stated to be the junior 
hrsnch, describes itself aa spriugiiig from Trilochana Kadaniba or 
TrinetfB Kadamba, while thia name is not to be found in the whole 
list of the other branch 1 I cannot find the materials for furnishini; 
a thoroughly satisfactory answer to thia difficult}'. But, there are 
some facts known to ns which render the difficulty, in my opinion, of 
very little importance. According to Sir Walter Elliot, Mayflra- 
varma is described, in his principal inscription, as founder of the 
BanavasI branch of the Kadamba family. Now we tind thia same 
Mayfiravarma* to have been the third, or according to some accoimts 
the sisth, prince of the Kajamha family after Trinctra Kadamba — the 
prince described as the founder of the Goa branch. So that the inference 
that t!hc two branches sprang from the same principal stemisnot nega- 
tived by the circumstance that the one branch refers to oue person, and 
the other to another ns its fomider. It is not difficult to understand 
why the senior branch should have gone back, in tracing their genea- 
logy, only as far as Mayiiravarma, when we recollect that, according to 
Sir W. Elliot, he had performed several asvamtd/ia sacrifices, " had 
brought the eighteen tribes of Bnihmans from Ahichchatra," and had 
several other titles to renown.f The junior branch, on the other hand, 
carried back the line still further, probably for the sake of distinction, 
and fixed on Trinctra Kadamba, whose name is associated with sun- 
dry miraculous occurrences, J 

We have thus taken stock, bo to speak, of all our acquisitions re- 
lating to the Kadamba dynasty. And we may now revert to the ques- 
tion BUggeated towards the beginning of these remarks, — What is the 
place in the Kadamba dynasty of the aeveriil princes mentioned in 
the plates before us? In considering this question, it is necessary to 
separate these plates into two sets, and the first and second plates, relat- 
ing to Mrigeaavarma, must be discussed apart from the third plate, 
which relates to Krisbnararma. And first as to the plates of Mri- 



• MackeiiisU OolhHiin I., Intnid. ci. lia identity is eatobliBlied by the 
alittemont aboat Ibe intcod uotion of Urahmana. (Boa Jour. B. As. 8oe, IV. 3a.) 

f Jour. B. A«. Sue. IT. 35. Bee also Mackainia ColUctkm I, OS cl iig. 

I Mackeniie (hUeciinn I., IiiLrod. e. cl seq. The lat« Col. Meadows Taylor, in 
Ilia Uistiry o{ India, slates thai tbis prjQce is mcntioDod by riolemy (p. 71). 
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gesavarnia. Wc have already seen that neither Mrigesavarma, nor 
his father, nor grandfather, all of whom we find mentioned in our 
plates and also in the plates discussed by Mr. Fleet, are to be found 
in the list of Kadambas given by Sir W. Elliot. And it has been 
also pointed out that this circumstance gives us three alternatives to 
choose from in fixing the place of Mrigesavarma in the Kadamba 
family. Either he must be earlier than Maytiravarma, or later than 
Namra Bhupa Permadi, the successor of the great Tailapa Kadamba, 
or he must have belonged to a different branch of the Kadamba family 
altogether. Now I do not think it requires much argument for us to 
hold that the third of these alternatives is not to be adopted except 
as the last resort, when every other mode of explaining the facts 
completely breaks down.* And this principle applies more strongly 
in this case than in others, because Sir \V. Elliot's Kadambas and 
the grantors in our plates arc both alike connected with Vanavasi. 
We must therefore, for the present at all events, discard that third 
alternative. As to the second alternative, namely, that Mrigesa- 
varma may have flourished subsequently to the last prince, or rather 
chieftain, in the list of Sir W. Elliot, there are, I think, strong reasons 
for rejecting that also. In the first place, the grantor in our plates al- 
ways describes himself as a Maharaja, and there is nothing in those plates 
to indicate his subjection to any prince or dynasty. On the other 
hand, Sir W. Elliot considers that Mayuravarma — the first in his list of 
Kadambas — was himself reduced to subjection by the Chalukya king 
Kirtivarma. He speaks of the family, in more than one place, as 
subordinate to other superior nobles, and even goes so far as to say 
that " it seems doubtful whether they could even be considered as 
Mahamandalesvaras.^t And in a recent paper of his, published in 
the Indian Antiquary, Sir Walter repeats these assertions, saynig, 
" Banavasi was the seat of the chiefs of the Kadamba family, but 
these were nothing more than feudatories during the eight or nine 
centuries of Chalukya supremacy. **J It is scarcely likely, then, 
that the family which had come to this pass should afterwards be 
able to show Maharajas and princes *' honoured by Saniantas" or 
subordinate chiefs. § And, at all events, there is no tittle of evidence, 
not even a tradition, in favour of such a supposition. Another 

• Compare our remarks at Joar. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. X.351 on a similar sugi^ey- 
lion regarding the ChAlukyus. 

t Jour. R. As. S<'C. IV. 3(>, 37. N'v/ vide p. 303 8upr<). 

X Ind. Ant. V. 179. And coinp. Jovr. R. As. Hoc. II. .rJ3. 

§ See Mr. Fleet's inscriptinn No. Wi.Jovv. Bo. Pr. R As. Soc. IX. 237. 

VOL. XII. 40 
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argument may be drawn from the character of the writing in the 
several plates of M rigesavarma, but that may be more conveniently 
discussed in considering the third alternative. That alternative seems 
to me to be entitled to adoption, not merely because of the weakness, 
as has now been shown, of the rival hypotheses, but also because of 
the incidental corroboration it derives from certain other circumstances. 
We know that, as remarked by Mr. Fleet, all tradition points to the 
existence of Kadambas amongst the very earliest dynasties.* Further- 
more, as Sir Walter Elliot has himself pointed out, " tradition states them 
to have exercised sovereign power before they were reduced to subjec- 
tion under Kalyana."-f And this tradition is abundantly corroborated. 
In the Ycur inscription, summarized by Sir W. Elliot, the Kadambas 
are once mentioned in a passage, referred to by Mr. Fleet, as of " great 
power," and as " lofty, powerful heroes to conquer, but not to be over- 
come ;'* and again in speaking of Kirtivarma, the son of the first Pulakesi 
Chillukya, the inscription mentions " the Kadamba pillar occupying the 
whole of the kingdom of Nala, which was without end, reaching from 
earth to Niriyan.** And lastly, at a still later stage, Vikramaditya is 
spoken of as having *' broken the strength of the Kadambas." J It must 
be admitted, however, that this is but a comparatively late inscription, 
and is not entitled to much weight. But then we have the Merkara 
plates, and one of the two ('hera plates recently deciphered by Mr. 
Lewis llice,§ both dating from the fifth century of the Christian era, in 
which mention is made of a Maharaja '* the sun in the firmament 
of the glorious Kadamba family." We shall have to refer to these plates 
further on for another purpose. But at ])ruscnt it seems to clearly 
result from them that in the fifth century A.C. tlierc were living 
Maharajas of the Kadamba family. Now Mayuravarma, according to 
Sir Walter Elliot's rough reckoning, must have flourished from about 50O 



to .520 of the Saka era. I| So that it is clear that the Kadamba Mahiirajas 
mentioned in the plates we have just now referred to nmst have 



♦ Jour, Bo. Br, R. Av. Soc. IX. 231 . 

t Ind. Ant. V. 179, and com p. Jour. R. As. Soc. IV. 35, 30. 

X Joiir, R. As, Soc. IV. 30, -10. § Ind. Ant, I. 303, V. 138; soc, too, II. 157. 

II Jour. R. As. Soc, IV. 30. This (hito is obtained by calculating back from 
ihe dale of Tailapa Kadamba for 10 gcuci-ations at. 30 years to a generation. 
Assuming what docs not appear from Sir Walter Elliot's list, thai that list does 
represent as many generations as names, 30 years is too nmcb (comp. Ind. 
A nt. III. 235a and also 3036) ; May in avarma must therefore l)o much later even 
than the Saka year 500. And Kirtivurma must have l]ouri:?hrd bcf(»re 500 Saka, 
when Mangalisa was the reigning UhAlukyu (see Jouv. Bo. Br. II, As, Soc. X. 363, 
and Ind, Ant. 111. 301). 
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preceded Mayuravarma. And Sir Walter Elliot's inscription, there- 
fore, must either be taken as not intending to trace the Kadamba 
genealogy from the beginning, or must be put down as untrustworthy in 
so far as it designates Mayilravarma of the Gth century A.C. as the 
founder of the family.* 

Thei? conclusions appear to me to be confirmed by the style of 
writing to be seen in the plates of M rigesavarma. Mr. Fleet has not 
given any facsimiles of the plates discussed by him. But he tells us 
that " the appearance of the plates indicates great age, as they are very 
much corroded, and in places completely worn through."f And he 
adds, that ** the employment of special signs, too, for the Visarga before 
^ and c(^ is antique, and if any inference may be drawn from this cir- 
cumstance and the forms of the characters employed, it must be that 
these inscriptions are not much older than that of Jusdun, which 
belongs to the third century, though some time must be allowed for 
the elaboration of the alphabet.*' J Similar conclusions, in substance, 
may be derived from the plates which we are now discussing. I will 
not venture to attribute them to any particular century, but on com- 
paring the structure of the letters in these plates with the well-known 
list of Prinsep, I cannot but come to the conclusion that upon the 
whole they have the appearance of belonging to the transitional 
period between the alphabet of the second and the alphabet of the fifth 
century of the Christian era. It is unnecessary, I think, to go much 
into details, and I shall, therefore, content myself with adding, that 
the well-known " special sign " for the Jihvamiiliya which Mr. Fleet 
speaks of, is to be found in these plates, and that the letter ^ (t) 
at the close of plate No. I. is written very similarly to the f (i) 
in the Merkara copperplates, which date from the fifth century of 
the Christian era.§ Upon the whole therefore, 1 think we are on 
safe ground in saying that the style of writing of our plates Nos. 
I. and II. is not incompatible with the date to which our investi- 
gation leads us, as (he date when the grantor in them flourished . 
And we may even venture to go further, and say that the date we 
have arrived at is confirmed, to a certain extent, by the style of 
writing which we see in those plates. 

* See, too, a previous note as to Trinetra Kadamba being mentioned by 
Ptolemy as flourishing in 1C8 A.C. (p. 300.) 

t Jonr. Bi\ Br. R. As. Soc. IX. 233. 

X Ind. Ant. I. son, and see the facsimile, PI. III., last line. 

§ Ibid. II. 155-157. 
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It remains to consider the third plate, in which the grantor is Ueva- 
varma, son of Krishnavarma. We have already pointed out that 

this Krishnavarma is not to be identified with the Krishnavarma 

• • • 

who stands second in Sir Walter Elliot's list. Now a Krishnavarma, 
of the Kadamba race, is mentioned in the Nagamangala plates,* 
in the Merkara plates,t and in one of the two Chera grants,J recently 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Speaking of this prince, when 
discussing the Merkara plates, Professor R. G. Bhandarkar says : 
** Krishnavarma, of the Kadamba race, is very likely the second in 
Elliot's list ; since there is no other of the same name in the 
list. His date also is thus fixed by this grant to be 4G6 A.D. or there- 
abouts. "§ I think that, ^ith our present plate before us, this iden- 
tification must be abandoned. When there was but one Krishnavarma 
Kadamba known, the identification was, if one may so say, a matter 
of course. But it appears to mc that the balance of probability is 
now in favour of the identification of our Krishnavarma with the 
Krishnavarma mentioned in the several plates above referred to. 
About Sir Walter Elliot's Krishnavarma, we have no other or further 
information than that he succeeded Mayuravarma and preceded Na- 
gavarma, and that he flourished twelve generations before the Saka 
year 956 or thereabouts. || On the other hand, our plate describes 
Krishnavarma as asvimedhaydyi, or performer of horse-sacrifices, 
and as a Maharaja. Both these titles belong to the Krishnavarma 
mentioned in the Chera grants above referred to, all of them describing 
him as a Maharaja, and the second of Mr. Rice's recently published 
plates describing him further as avichhinnasvamedhdvabhrithdhhishikta, 
which Mr. Rice renders thus — * anointed with the final ablutions of 
continual asvamedhas.^^ See, therefore, how the case stands. We have 
three princes named Krishnavarma of the Kadamba dynasty. (I.) The 
first is described as a performer of asvamedhas, and as a Maha- 
raja, who, we may say with historical certainty, flourished about 4 6G A.C. 
(II.) The second is described in our plate No. 3 as a performer of 
asvamedhas and as a Maharaja ; but we know nothing certain about 

* Ind, Ant, II. 155.157. t Ihid, I. 366. { Ihid. V. 138. 

§ Ihid, I. 366. The italics arc mine. And I have italicized the words 
in order to draw prominent attention to the ground upon whioh Pn)f. Bhfin- 
dArkar airived at his conclusion, for that ground is now untenable, though 
when Prof. Bh&nd^rkar wrote it was not to be assailed. 

II Jour. R. As. Soc. IV. 35. 

ir Ind. Ant. V. 138, 140a. 
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his dat^. (III.) The third is only known to us as a son of Maydravarma 
Kadamha, and as having flourished twelve generations — that is to say, 
upon the most favourable computation, three hundred years — before 
1030 A.C.* I apprehend that if there is to be any identification of 
one of these princes with the other, it must be an identification of the 
first of them with the second, — an identification of the second with the 
third being, as already pointed out, entirely out of the question. That 
being so, we may place our third plate at the middle of the second 
half of the fifth century after Christ. 

It is not altogether easy to determine whether Mrigesavarma was 
predecessor or successor of Kpshnavarma. If, as Sir Walter Elliot says, 
the Kadambas were reduced to subjection by the Chalukya king Khti- 
varma,t *' is most probable that they could not have, after that, con- 
tinued to describe themselves as Maharajas. Now Kirtivarma must 
have died in 566 A.C.J After the second half of the fifth century 
after Christ, therefore, we have nearly three-quarters of a century 
during which the Kadambas continued to be independent sovereigns : 
consequently it is quite open to us, upon this chronology, to place Mri- 
gesavarma, with his father and grandfather, after Krishnavarma and 
Devavarma. And as Krishnavarma is not in our third plate mentioned 
as the founder of the family, his ancestors would take the Kadamba 
family to a sufficiently early period of the Christian era to suit the 
tradition of its antiquity, which we have above referred to. At the 
same time we must admit that we have not sufficient means for arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion upon the question of priority as between 
Mrigesavarma and Krishnavarma. It may be worth while to note, in 
coimection with this point, that in one of Mr. Fleet's inscriptions 
Mrigesa is described as "destroyer of the great Ganga family.*'§ Now 
the Gangakula is identical with the Chera or Kongu family, otherwise 
called in its plates the Jahnaviya family. || We have it, therefore. 



• Jour. R. As. Soc. IV. 85. In a previous note I have Btated my grounds 
for not accepting Sir W. Elliot's t proposed date for MayCiravarma, whom 
Krishnavarma succeeded. 

t Ihid, 36 ; and see p. 39 also. 

X Ind. Ani. III. 305. 

§ No. IIL {Jour. Bo, Br, R. As. Soc, IX. 237). 

11 ,Tour. Bo. Br, R.As. Soc. VTII. 3, 5. Prinsep, IT. 2G7 {Useful TaliZ^-s), mentions 
a Gangiivahea founded in the ^aka y^ar 1054, but that can scarcely be the family 
here alluded to. The names given by Prinsep cover a space of but one 
ceniurv. 
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that while one Kadamha princess was married into this Ganga family, 
that family is described as having been overthrown by the Kadamba 
prince Mrigesavarma.* This circumstance, however, does not help us 
in settling the question we are now considering. Perhaps a conclusion 
about it may be more safely drawn from the fact that the " Gangakula'* 

is described in the Kadamba inscription referred to as " 3|E" or ** lofty;" 

and that, if we may trust Professor Dowson's calculations, we may " look 
upon the year A.D. 400, or more widely the fifth century, as the time 
indicated by our MSS. for the rise of this dynasty,"t namely, the 
Gangakula. Now it seems scarcely likely that a family which 
only "arose '* in the fifth century could have already, before the mid- 
dle of the century, risen so far as to be described as "lofty," and so 
far as to make it worth the while of any inimical prince to boast of 
having destroyed it. If these arguments are of any value, — and nobody 
can feel more strongly than I do that they are very uncertain, and 
j)assable only in default of everything else, — then the conclusion at 
which we have arrived is to a certain extent confirmed, viz. that Mri- 
gesavarma flourished after Krishna varma. 

In the same verse in which Mrigesa varma is described as the ** de- 
stroyer of the Gangakula," he is also called the ** wind of destruction 
to the Pallavas." Now, regarding the Pallavas our information at 
present is of a very meagre, vague, and uncertain character. But 
they, too, were a family flourishing in the Dakhan anterior to the 
Chalukyas:^ so that we may at all events say this much at pre- 
sent, that the mention of them need not bring down the plates 
of Mrigesa varma to a later date than that which we have assigned 
them. The Vishnuvarma who is mentioned in another of the in- 
scriptions of Mrigesavarma, in Mr. Fleet's collection, has been identi- 
fied by Mr. Fleet with the Vishnugopavarma mentioned in a cop- 
perplate inscription in the facsimile collection of Sir Walter Elliot. 
Mr. Fleet, of course, mentions the identity as only " possible." § But 
if he is right in this, and in further ascribing the inscription in ques- 
tion to the fifth century A.D.,|1 our conclusion as to the probable 

* Compare, as to this, Biihler's Vikramiinkachariia, Introd. 84. 

f Jour. R. As. Soc, VIII. iR Prof. Dowson's views are not, however, thor- 
oughly satisfactory : see Ind. Ant. I. 3(3Gb and II. 271b-272fl. 

J Ind, Ant. II. I56a, and see about the Pallavas, Jnd. Ant .V. 50-51. 

§ Ihid. V. 50 : note. 

II Mr. Fleet says : " As far as we may judge from the forms of the letters used, 
1 would allot the iuscription to the fifth century A.D." 
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date of M r igcBavarma will be, to a certain extent, confirmed ; albeit, 
no doubt, if these dates are perfectly accurate, M rigesavarma may 
have to be placed, not after, but before Krishnavarma. However, 
we are obviously dealing here, not with accurate, but only with ap- 
proximately correct dates. And the reason for mentionmg these mat- 
ters here is to concentrate the materials on which further information 
will help us to build a more satisfactory chronology, and also to show 
that these portions of the information we at present possess, if they 
do not help us to a positive conclusion, are, at all events, not inconsist- 
ent with the results which we arrive at independently of them. 

It will not, I think, be out of place here to consider the views 
put forward in the remarks on these copperplates which have been 
made by the Government Canarese Translator, and which have been 
sent up to us with the letter of Government. And in doing so, it 
will be fair, I think, to set out at length what he says on this sub- 
ject. Adverting to the references to the Gangakula and the Pallavas 
which we have now been discussing, he observes as follows : — " Now 
from the preface to Dr. J. G. Buhler's excellent edition of Bilhana*s 
Vikramdnkadevacharita, we find that the Chalukyas reigned over 
Kuntala or Karnata during the 1 1th and 12th centuries of the 
Christian era. Their capital was Kalyana, near Kalburga, in the N izam*s 
dominions. At this time the Kadambas ruled over districts adjoining 
Goa, llalsi, and Banavasi, as feudatories or * Mahamandalesvaras' of the 
Chalukyjis. Of the seven Chfdukya princes who reigned from 1018-11 82 
A.I)., Somesvara Aliavamalla (1010-69) and his son Vikramanka Tri- 
bhuvanamalla (107G-H27) are known from their extensive con- 
quests. Aliavamalla is said to have more than once vanquished 
the Chola king and stormed his capital, Kanchi. Tribhuvanamalla, 
his son, is said to have overthrown the power of the Cholas, the 
Pallavas, the lords of Gangakuiula, and the Iloysalas. It is not im- 
probable that in these his wars he was assisted by his Kadamba 
feudatories.** I beg to express my dissent from these views. No 
account is taken in them of the fact that Mrigesavarma is described in 
these plates as a Maharaja, not as a Mahamandalesvara ; of the fact that 
he is not described as having helped any one in the achievements 
alluded to, but as having been himself the hero of them ; and of the 
fact that between lO'lO and 1039 no Kadamba is mentioned in Sir 
W. Elliot's list bearing the name M rigesavarma. These facts, and 
especially the first and second of them, appear to me, I own. 
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to be fatal to the views contained in the above excerpt. In a 
subsequent passage the Vishuuvarma mentioned in the inscription 
above referred to is conjectural ly identified with ** Vishnuvardhana the 
Hoysala prince of Dhorasamudra, who was also a contemporary of 
Tribhuvanamalla," and hence Ravivarma is inferred to be contemporary 
with this latter. But no grounds for the identification here relied 
upon are stated, and the names do not easily adapt themselves to the 
suggested identification. Upon, the whole, therefore, we see nothing 
in these observations of the Government Translator to require any 
change in the conclusions which we have already stated. 

Having thus finished the chronological inquiry suggested by our 
plates, we must now advert to other points of interest in them. And 
first the titles of this dynasty are ivorthy of note. The Kadambas call 
themselves in these plates descendants of Ilariti : they describe them- 
selves as of the Manavya gotra; and they imply that their tutelary deities 
wereKArtika Svamiand the " seven mothers.*'* Now these titles are well 
known as among the titles of the great Chalukya monarchs. Mr. Fleet 
mentions the first two of the points here noted,f and he also draws 
attention in one of his papers in the Indian Antiquary to another title 
of some Chalukya kings not occurring in our plates, — Gangriperma- 
nandi — which, he says, was also ado[)ted as a Kadamba title. J But 
neither in his paper in our Society's Journal, nor in the paper in the 
Antiquary y docs ho consider the fact as one calling for an explanation. § 
I confess it seems to me to be one on which more information would 
be desirable ; for it would seem to indicate some connexion between the 
(/halukya and Kadamba families, although the Yeur inscription, as al- 
ready pointed out, makes on behalf of some princes of the former 
a boast of having vanquished or destroyed the latter. At present, 
however, we have not the means for casting further light upon this 



* All these points may be seen duly montioncl iu every one of Sir LcGrand 
Jacob's plates in Jour. Bo. Br, H. As. Soc, vol. III. 

t Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 8oc, IX. 232. J Ind. Ant IV. 203a in nolo,. 

§ I have recently found, however, that he does make a note on this in his re- 
marks on Mangalisvara's inscription contained in Mr. Burgess's Report on the 
Jnnnar Caves. Ho says there that the " titles belong probably to the kings of 
other old dynasties also." No. authority is, however, given for this statement. 
We do not find the titles in any Valabhi or Gupta inscription, or in the Pallava 
inscription, furnished us by Mr. Fleet himself. Nor does Mr. Fleet specify 
any other dynasty which has adopted the titles in question. I may add here 
that I think Mr. Fleet's translation of »4i"T^fTf|' in tbis inscription of Mangalis. 
vara correct ; Prof. Egj^eling's was erroneous. {Ind. Ant. III. 305.) 
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question, and we can only content ourselves with drawing attention 
to it. 

Another point worthy of note is the religions creed of the Kadamba 
princes. Mr. Fleet writes upon this point as follows : — *' From the fact 
that all the grants recorded in these inscriptions were made to the 
worshippers of Jinendra, it is but reasonable to conclude that the donors 
themselves were of the same faith. The tradition, indeed, is mentioned 
by Buchanan that the Kadambas were originally Jains, but that in very 
early times they abandoned that religion for Brahmariism.*** I think 
that the inference drawn by Mr. Fleet in this passage, although by no 
means a necessary inference from the facts stated, is nevertheless a 
safe onet True it is that we have evidence of sovereigns indisputably 
belonging to the Hindu religion making grants of land and so forth 
to Buddhist and Jaina as well as Hindu institutions. J Nor must it 
be forgotten that the references to ahamedhajt and to the Vcdas — the 
^vadhydija — in the Kadamba plates are calculated, to a certain extent, 
to throw doubt on Mr. Fleet's inference. But, on the other hand, we 
have now not less than ten Kadamba plates in every one of which the 
grant recorded is a grant to some Jaina institution. Throughout these 
ten plates we have the opening or closing benedictions addressed to 
Arhat ; and in the body of the documents themselves we find expres- 
sions immistakeably of a Jaina stamp. And therefore, upon the whole, 
considering that the points we have noted as indicating a contrary con- 
clusion are capable of explanation upon Mr. Fleet's view, I think 
that view may be safely accepted. 

Vaijayanti, mentioned in our plates I. and II., appears to have been 
a place of importance under the Kadamba dynasty ; but Palasika, 
mentioned in some of Mr. Fleet's inscriptions, appears to have stronger 
claims than Vaijayanti to be regarded as the capital of the dynasty. 
Palasika is not mentioned in any one of our three copperplates. But in 
plate No. III. among Mr. Fleet's plates, Vaijayanti is referred to as the 
residence of king Mrigesa. Damakirti Bhojaka, who is mentioned in 
our plate No. I. and described as ** extremely pious," is also referred to 
in Mr. Fleet's plates Nos. 11., III., and V., where also his piety is 
eulogized. He appears to have been still living in the reign of Ravi- 
vanna, the son of Mrigesavarma. 



* Jnar. Bo. Br. R. As. Hoc. IX. 233. f And sc? p. 303 .^vpra. 

X Ibid. X. 76; Inrf.Ani. IV. 177^ 1796. See, too, Jour. R. As. Soc. IV. 18. 
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We may now sura up the result of our inyestigationd. We find, then# 
that there were two branches of the Kadamba family, one of which 
may be described as the Goa branch, and the other as the Vanavasi 
branch. It is just possible that there was some connection between the 
two branches, but we hare not at present the materials for settling the 
question. We find, too, that the princes mentioned in our plates 
belong to the Vanayasi branch, and that there is not sufficient ground 
for referring them to a different division firom the Vanavasi Kadambas 
enumerated in Sir W. Elliot's paper. We find, further, that these 
princes appear from their recorded grants to have been independent 
sovereigns, and not under subordination to the Chalukya kings, as 
their successors were, and that they fiourished, in all probability, 
before the fifth century after Christ. Lastly we find that there 
is great reason for believing that these early Kadambas were of the 
Jaiua persuasion, as we find some of the later Kadambas to have been 
from their recorded grants. 

No. I. 

To the perfect one* ! Victorious is the Arhat^ the Lord of the three 
worlds, intent on the good of all beings, the destroyer of attachment 
and the other (internal) foes, supreme, infinite, and having a vision of 
infinite knowledge. Hail ! From the prosperous Vaijayanti.f The Maha-^ 
raja Sri Mrigesavaravarma, the son of Sri Santivaravarma — one of the 
Kadambas, who are crowned kings, and meditate on the Lord Mahasena 
and the assemblage of the MdtrisyX who are of the Manavya ffotra, 
descendants of Hariti, and of the Angiras§ (clan), who are engaged in 
the study of the scriptures, and are good fathers of true piety — one who 
has in numerous previous births earned large quantities of merit — 
who has acquired in battles splendid and firm heroism — one of the 

* This expression occars with groat frequency in the NAsik inscriptions j see 
also the Junfigad Inscriptions (Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, 8oc. VII.). It does not occur 
in Mr. Fleet's inscriptions, except in Nos. VI. and VII., — in No. VI. with ^^ft?f. 

t The ancient name of Vanavflsf, says Mr. Chint&manipethkar. It also oc- 
curs as Jayantipnr— Joitr. Bo. Br. R, As. 8oc. XI. 250 n. I'lnd. Ant. IV. 205. See 
a note upon it in i3uhler'B Vikramdnkacharita, Introd. 34. 

t They are thus enumci-ated : — ^f^jj)- j^(^^ %^ ^pq^ l^^^ ^^„ ^^^^ ^ 

cTTj^V "^ri^^ H?r^rrR;II cited in the commentary to ii7^^araJ^osa (Bomb. ed. 
1862). In a. MS. o^ Amara. in my possession it is given in the text. Compare 
Jonr. R. As. Soc. IV. 38, and Jowr. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. III. 206 in notis. 

This does not occur in any of the other Kadamba plates. 
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great family of Kakustba, sprung from the sun* (?), which is, as it were, 
the Hght of the universe, and is continued through a succession of 
numerous persons in its original state of a pure family — in the third 
year of his reign, in the Pausha aamvatsaray^ in the month of Kurtik, 
in the dark fortnight, on the tenth day, the Nakahatra being Uttarabha- 
drapada gave to the Supreme Divine .^r^a^ whose beau- 
teous feet are rubbed against the crown of the Lord of the Gods, for 
cleansing, anointing, worship, repairing what is broken, J and [celebrat- 
ing] festivals, § a field of black soil, within the boundary of the village 
on the western side, of forty nivartanas by royal measure ; and a field 
of four nivartanas outside the Chaitydlaya ; one nivartana for flowers ; 
and the courtyard of the temple of one nivartana only : together with 
all exemptions.il Whosoever takes this away, through impiety or 
avarice, is stained by the five great sins ; whosoever preserves it obtains 
the fruit of the merit thereof. And it has been said : ** By many kings, 
such as Sagara and others, has the earth been enjoyed. The fruit ac- 
crues to each so long as he has the land. Whosoever takes away land 
given by himself or by another, bums in hell for sixty thousand years. 
What has been given with water, what has been enjoyed by three,^ and 

• This rendering, of course, is based on the reading T^T^Trf^^^f^T^* 
which the Government Translator seems to have adopted. The original text 
of the plate, however, is difibront. 1 can make no meaning out of it as it stands, 

unless, indeed, as is very likely, what we have transcribed by r^ is rj, and then 
perhaps ^f^HlRfT wiip/ji mean * fully risen' — * very pmspemus.* I am not aware 
of any authority describing the Kadambas as descended from the sun. 

f I do not know what this means. Compare q ^<^^^fir in Mr. Fleet's 
plate No. 3. The note there given appears, having record to the expression 
we have here, not very likely to be correct. 

X The expression we have here occurs also in plate No. III. In plate No. 
II. the corresponding expression is ^nrf^fqf. The last expression throws con. 
sidcrable doubt on the rendering in the text, which I have adopted from the Go- 
verment Translator's rendering, and which is to some extent supported by the 
plates at Ind. Ant. I. 45, 46, translated by my friend Prof. E. G. BhAncVirkar I 
think, looking at all the three expressions, that the true sense probably is ' in- 
terrupted, or discontinued rites.' See, too, Mr. Fleet's Inscription No. VI., 
line 5 ; but that does not settle the question. 

§ This is the best rendering I can suggest, and it is based on Mr. Fleet's in- 
scription No. II., lines 7 and 8 from the end. 

Ij This expression also occurs in Mr. Fleet's inscription No. VII. Does it 
refer to the same things as the expression in the Ch^lukya plate at Jour. Bo. Br. 
R. As. 8oc. X. 348 ? See our note on it at p. 366. 

% i.e. three generations — a man, hia son and grandson. For the effi- 
cacy of such enjoyment see MitdksharA {Vya/vahdrddhydya) on Yftjnavalkya, St. 
21 et seq.; see also VyavaMra MoAfUkha, p. 29 (ed. 1820, published by the Go- 
vemment of Bombay). 
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what has been preserved by the good, these may not be resumed,, nor 
what has been done by former kings. It is easy to give one's own ; 
to jireserve anotlier's is difticult. As between giving and preservings 
}>reserving is better than giving." Tliis plate has been written by the 
extremely ])ious Dumakirti — the Governor.* IJe it accomplished! 

No. I. 
qKMMimpm' 3TJlHI?frT^ H€H4Re[rf?% ^fTF-TT^'^ ^ft?lTRnnC- 

* T}io oriu'iual wor*! horcalso occurrt in tlu' platt* at Janr. Jio. Hr- Ji. As. Soc. 
X. .3 IS. Si'i^ (j'lr noli? <.ii it «t ]). IMH, also Ji>iir. Ho. Jir. H. A-. Sue. IX. 227. The 
inio iiMituM)!" Snitakiriil)lioJ!i, nu^ntiono.l by Mr. Flout in his roniarkson p. 23t» 
ilu'H', is Snitakini, Iihi\',a being the title — an abbroviution fur * bhojaka* . See 
iiis«M-ipiion N«>. 1. 

t It i.^ worthy ofnoto that tho J{ hore is written bolow the lino, and not in 
llio sanu) lino with tiic Icitoi's prccotlinji^ or tollowin.Lr it, — evidently to iudicfiie 
that ii is only a ' haH'-lcltcr, ' as wr sjiv in Man'.thi, i.v. onlv a consonant with- 
oiiL any vowol. 

X Sir in the original ; it should, of course, bo sf JPT^'^r* 

§ In Mr. Float's j)lat OS, according to hi» transcripts, this letter is invariably 
^r*{* and not r[\\ but this latter reading is supjM»ried by tho forni of tho cxpros- 
^i(^n in all other ])lateri. Tho word q[^, which invariably precedes ^J^-qfrT 
in this context, is omitted in our plates. I tJiko tho moaning, h«)wcver, to be 
tho same, although the compound with arf'TfT^ niitrbt suggest a ditfurent 
inLHr]iretation, which Mr. Chint/imanipcthkar has adopted by rendering it tburt: 
"crowned under tho solicitudo of tho Lord," ttc. 

ij This exprof^^ion is fnwm'd as it is for thf» jingle. It also oenui*8 in Mr. 
Fleet's inscription No. I J. Tho exf»re.^sion preceding this occm's in various 
forms in these Kadamba plates, homh? of the forms apix'aring to bo scarcely 
correct in jxjint of grammar. See our plate No. II. an<l ->lr. Fleet's inscri])tiou8 
Nos. II., VI., VII. 

■r I have not mot with this expression any where else. VipfT^^ occurs in tbo 

well-known Vedic pas.siige ^^ ^^T^'^f: &c. liut tho meaning of ^r^ there 
w ill not suit here. 

** It is very remarkable that in these jdates, where there i? so strong a ton. 

ii.'ucy to double letters, ihe <T is not iloubled i" ^r^and rfFcf. 

It .S*i- in the orij^'inal : it should be '"il?®. 
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No. ir. 

To the Perfect One! At the prosperous Vaijayauti. The full- 
moon day in the eighth autumn fortnight, in the fourth year of in- 
creasing victory, hfe, health, and greatness of Srivijayasiva Mrigesa- 
varma, a Dharma Maharaja ^ of the family of the Kadambas, who 
are images of the Gods, ** — one who is a crowned king and 
meditates on the Lord Mahasena and the assemblage of the Mdtris, 
who is of the Manavya gotra, who is a descendant of Hariti, and who 
has gone through a due study of the Vedas. 

On the day so particularized, ff Srivijayasiva Mrigesavarma, the 
Dharma Maharaja of the family of the Kadambas, who has acquired 

* Sic in original. The same error occurs in the Mangalis^ara inscription, end 
of line 7 (Jnd. Ant. III. 305). 

f Thn grammatical cons^nction of the sentence here does not appear to be 
quite correct. 

X This stanza is ascribed to Manu in Mr. Fleet's inscription No. V. It is ge- 
nerally attributed to Vjdsa. 

§ For various readings here in Kadamba plates, see Mr. Fleet's inscriptions 
Nos. III. and V. 

II Compare, for this, Jour, Bo, Br. R. At. 8oc, IX. 269,270; ibid. XII. 80 and 
other passages. 

H Comp. Mr. Fleet's inscription No. IV,; Mr. Rice's plate No. I., line 8, and 
No. 11., line 4 (Ind. Ant. V. 130-138). And see also the N&gamangala plate {Ind, 
Ant. 11.) 

♦ • Here again there is a jingle, as in Plate No. I. 

ft Literallj, * in this series,' i.e. of day, month, year, Ac. 
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a large quantity of religious merit in numerous former births ; whose 
father's and mother's families are perfectly pure ; whose great and noble 
mind is constant in learning and discriminating the truths of the 
several sciences (sdstras) beneficial and entertaining in both worlds ; 
who has duly exerted himself in gymnasia, in riding on horses and 
ele])hants, and in arms; who is dexterous, affectionate, skilful in 
polity and government ; who has acquired extreme firmness of 
heart in numerous battles ; who is possessed of a lofty intellect, of 
courage, valour, and liberality ; who, in the great danger of battles, 
has obtained extensive wealth by his valour and strength of arm ; 
who is constant in properly protecting his subjects, who is the Moon 
causing to bloom the forest of lotuses, namely, his relatives ; who is 
always making various kinds of gifts, such as gifts of cows, lands, gold, 
bedding, clothing, food, &c., to gods, brahmans, preceptors, and saints; 
wbose large wealth is enjoyed in common by his relations, liis friends, 
and learned men, and who imitates the conduct of the princes of 
primeval days, has given away the village of Kalavanga, after dividing 
it into three parts. Of these, first, one part is for the great and divine 
Jinendra, the venerable Jrhat, dwelling in the most excellent place, 
the Arhat'sdld. The second is for the enjoyment of the great 
congregation of the &vetapata Sramanas,* assiduous in the performance 
of the excellent duties proclaimed by the Arhat. And the third 
for the enjoyment of the great congregation of Nirgrantha Sramanas, 
And as to this, he who preserves, according to the rules in respect 
of [property dedicated to] the enjoyment of the Deity, f what has been 
thus duly obtained in order to be used for the purposes of the gods* 
share of com, divine w'orship, the balit the chant, the worshipper of the 
deity, the continuation of interrupted rites, and so forth, obtains the fruit 
thereof. He who may destroy it will be tainted with the five great 

• See Ind. Ant II. 166. Tho expression f^w^ occurs frequently in tho^ 

Nfisik inscriptions. And see, too, Ind, Ant. II. 354a. As to both the Svetapata 
and Nirgrantha Jainas, see the closing stanzas of the Arhati Darsana in the- 
Sarvadarsanasangraha, And see, too, Bumeirs Vamsa BrAhmana, pp. xii., 

• • • 

ziu. 

1 1 have thus translated ^eiMfT^H^Hj as that is the best meaning I can make 
out of the words. But queer e whether they have not some connection with the 
expressions a^'SEwTI and rSwHT which occur in some of Mr. Fleet's inBcriptions. 

See No. IX. {Jour. Bo. Br, R, As, Soc. IX. 247.) And see, inter aUa, Jowr. Bo. 
Br. R. As. Soc. II. 257-273. But see, too, as to a certain extent supporting cup 
rendering, insoription No. VIII. at Jour. Bo. Br» R, As. Soc. IX, 244, line 9, 
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sins. And it has been said : " By many kings, such as Sahara and others, 
has the earth been enjoyed ; the fruit accrues to each so long as he has 
the land.** Written by the king's Commander of the Forces. 

No. II. 
f^^ II R^q^4lij^q|4^ «jri»H*|tlHH|^^|y||^4tJ|d|fSrf^^ 

4><HHi vp ^H^KMi^ ^R^^Ri4*jTr?r^wf^- R<»i^i^<khV 
^^ ^M^ ln y^' ^HTc^: ^q^^: ^^\^fS: STOT: ^2 qm^uft 

Rs:ra4rH*H«mHI<Ty*<J*IH*14llt>Tf: 3||R+|rt<M^Tll:j4dl<1 ^- 

♦ Tho formation of the letter y here is rather noteworthy on account of its 
very elaborate curve. 

t I haye never seen the 3f engraved as it is here : in fact the letters here 

look like zq\ ^^.^ Tho same remark applies to the structure of tho letters 

in a subsequent line, ^fpJR"* &c (line 15.) 

X It may be mentioned once for all that in the transcripts the Visarga is writ- 
ten, instead of tho sign substituted for the Visarga before the gutturals. 

§ Tho ^hore is below the line. See not© on RrC^ in Plate No. 1. 
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to give one's own ; to preserve another's is difficult. As between 
giving and preserving, preserving i^ better than giving. Whosoever 
takes away land, given by himself or by another, burns in hell for sixty 
thousand years. The king the son of King Sri Krishna, who is the 
ornament of the Kadamba family, and who is a lover of war, has given 
this land at Triparvata. Devavarma, the one hero (of the world) 
— who loves the holy qualities purified by a taste of the happiness 
(flowing) from nectar-like compassion, has given this land to the 
Jaina. Victorious is the Arhat, the Lord of the three worlds, the 
doer* of good to all creatures, the destroyer of attachment and the 
other (internal) foes, supreme, infinite, and having a vision of infi- 
nite knowledge I 

No. III. 

^^rr^r^'r c^^HHi vrnf^^KM^^ ar^R'^FrrnR: ^Tar^Rjl?^- 

• There is a diffon*nt reailin;^ hero in the ori;j:iiial, which causes this difForonce 
in the rendering. The rest agrees exactly with the opening stanza in plato 
No. I. 

t .Sic in the original, — doubtless meant for '?n'»^"t not engraved accurately 
like the fj" in ay^rf (line 7 of j>late). 3F^, too, in line 10 looks raoro like F-^ than 

X After much consideration I am unable to malie this out. The letters aa 
given above yield no sense. There is probably some mistake here. 

§ This ^ is not in the original, — doubtless by an error of the engraver. 

.1 Tho original looks like ^f^^F- 

•" Omilted by mistake in tho original. 

VOL. XII. 12 
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yotts on ih'.' Facsliuilcs* 

Plate I., lino 3.— Helorc tlie word TTf^s^ ia wLat may bo called an erasuro. 

The letter was a}»ji:irc'ntly not enj^iiived correctly, and was 
therefore attempted lo he ohliteraied. 

,, „ O.—Tho facsimile has Tfg-^^pTTJf' lor J{^?ZflR[T^Jf' ^° ^^ ^i-an- 

fcicript. See our note Zn the translation, p. 317. 

„ ,, 11.— I do not understand the mark ufterqf^T^^. Is it a mark of 

punctuation ? The n.ark before ^c^f^ appears to be a mere 
t^enitehinj^ on the copper. 

„ ,, 12.— The mark at the end of this line is apparent Ij a mark of 

I»unci nation tuo. 

., ,, 18.— The mark at the end of thi^ lino is merely a scratching on 

the plat,'. 

,, „ 10— There is a mark after ^f^^q- which I don't understand. 

L'onf. that in line 11. ' 

riate II., lino 13. — The mark after ^ ,„ ^T^ pnMbly represonta a letter 

incorrectly engraved and therefore obliterated. 

„ 19.— The tenth letter l(K>ks like ^ in the facsimile, but tho orif?i. 
nal plate shows an attempt to obliterate tho horizontal line. 
»i •' -^•— ;A t-imilMrrem.'irktothe l.st applies to tho thirteenth letter 

in this lino, w hich should bo, and in tho original is tTT. the 
7^ beint,' erased. 

>» •• 24.— The mark at the end of this lino represents a hole in the 

plat< 



e 



„ 1j»51 line. -Tne n.aik brforc ;fr seems to denote the end of the son 

lence. 
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:l2Cj OADHIA COINS OF CVJXUXT AND MA'iAVA'. 

"which these eoins can occupy a j)lace amongst other kinds of coins 
found with them in the same locahties also rescmhles the period ahove 
mentioned. 

The earhest coins found in this province are the * punched coins/ 
in which the design is j)unched into the metal ; then we find the 
small coins hearing Buddhist figures rescmbHng those on the punched 
coins, but struck on the metal with a die, and after thi^se times we have 
the beautiful Kshatrapa, erroneously called Sah coins, belonging to 
nearly twenty princes of one dynasty ; then arc found the Gupta 
eoins, made after the same pattern, or closely resembling it, of which 
dynasty coins of but three kings are found, viz. Kumara Gupta, Skanda 
Gupta, and Bh.iiui* Gupta. Coins of the lirst king are found in 
abundance, of various forms and sizes, of the best workmanship to 
tlie most corrupt and inferior forms. This I believe to be the result 
of continued imitation by subse(pient kings. The corrupted forms arc 
found largrclv in Kathiawad, and I believe them to be Valabhi coins. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Newton identified some others as Valabhi 
coins which had 0:1 the obverse a face of the last Gupta form, and on 
the reverse a tri«lent encircled by some unintelligible letters ; but, 
although I am not able to say to whom these coins should belong, 1 
can assert tliat tht-y do not belong to Valabhi, for such a coin is rarely 
to Ik» fouuil in Kathiawad, and I have not met with a single one of this 
description at Valabhi or Vala, the seat of government, whilst the Ku- 
mara (riipta are found money both there and in the villages around it. 

I purchased for Dr. Uhaii Daji coins like those of Mr. Xewton's 
from Melimudabad, and a few of good workmanship from Ujayin : 
from tliis I inf(M* that tliex* coins were current in Gujarat and Mulwu 
at the same time when the corrupt Kumara Gupta were current in 
Valabhi and Kathiawad. 

Subsequent to the last mer.tioned jieriod no coins except those given 
in the plate befo:»» us, and those of Muhannnadan type \>hich has 
co!ilinued up to the present time, are found. These, therefore, should 
be of a jH'riod between the Valabhi and the Muhammadan coins, which 
mav be jruessed a^ between the 6th and the \'M\i century, — a very 
long period ; an 1, looking at the coins themselves one would think 
a long time u\,\< have elapsed to have so dbiigured the design from 
the first represented on the plate to the last ones. 
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Now let US search from other sources for who were the ruhug khigs 
in the districts where they are mostly found, so as to enable us to 
iiiakc a guess at to whom they belonged. We are quite in the dark as 
to who were the kings of Gujarat and Malwa durhig the period 
between the Gth and 8th centuries ; no coins or inscriptions throw 
any light upon the matter with anything like certainty ; but we find 
authoritative information subsequent to that period, both from inscrip- 
tions and books, of two families of rulers. One is that of Chiluda and 
Chalukya of Anhijwadn, who were ruling in Gujarat and Kathiawad ; 
and the other that of Parmdra kings of JSIalwa, who were found 
frequently in rivalry with the above kings. 

As we find a continuous history of their family up to the time 
they were defeated by the Muhammadans, it seems quite certain that 
their rule did extend up to the Muhamniadan period, and, although 
their rule extended far and wide and for a long period, we are quite 
unaware about the currency then in use. I therefore feel no hesita- 
tion in assigning these coins to them, and it seems to me very 
probable that, during the dark times above alluded to, some of the 
Sassanian kings may have established their rule somewhere in these 
districts, and had their currency issued, and that their successors, the 
above-mentioned kings, retained and copied the same type for their 
coinage. 

We come now to a description of the plate. If the supposition is 
correct that these Gadbia coins wero copied from those of an immediate 
successor of Varahvau Gor, we should expect to find in the coins of 
these reigns one from which we may trace them. Unfortunately we 
have not one in the cabinet ; a coin of Kobad, a somewhat later king, 
has therefore been copied, which answers the purpose to some extent. 

No. 1. — On the obverse we see a face with a pronounced nose, 
short chin, round beard, earrings with two pendants, a necklace with a 
round pendant in the middle, two rising ends of cloth on the shoulders, 
the head covered with a round hat, having two rows of dotted ornament- 
ation at the lower part, and on the top a crescent and ball. On the re- 
verse is a fire-altar with four rows of flames one above the other, the altar 
being wide at the top and bottom, and contracted (like an hourglass) 
in the centre. On the sides of the altar two pieces of cloth tied. On 
either side of the altar stands an attendant holding a sword extended 
towards the altar, and above the flames a star on one side, and the 
moon on the other. All these subjects are perceptible in the Ga- 
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dhias, through in some represented but by a dot or Hne. Take, for 
instance, the chin ; clear enough in No. 1 , it becomes but a few dots 
in Nos. 5 and 6, which dots become fewer and fewer as we go on 
through the series. A portion of the earring is seen in No. 1 as in 
the Sassanians ; in No. 5 it has become detached backwards from the 
head, and in No. 15 it has taken the form of merely a curved line at 
the back of the head, and in 16 and 18 is lost. 

The necklace and pendant is seen in No. 1 ; in 5, 9, and 1 1 it may 
be recognized as a line of dots, after which it becomes confused with 
the dots of the chin. The cloth-pieces on the shoulders are seen of 
rude design in No. 1 ; in Nps. G, 9, 1 1, &c. they take the form of a 
zigzag line, and in 1 5 and 1 6 they are no longer perceptible, but are 
seen again in No. 19. 

The round hat and brim with crescent, seen more or less plainly in 
No. 1, can be traced again in No. 10, becoming more shady in 11, 
12, 13, and 14, after which it is lost. The flames of fire, changed 
into dots, can be seen in nearly all. The hangings of the altar be- 
come dots in Nos. G to 9 ; and the attendants, rather sketchy in No. 1, 
become two lines, for their arms, in Nos. 4 to 12, whilst their swords 
become curved lines. The star or sun and the moon are still seen in 
Nos. 9 and 12, but become indistinguishable forms in No. 16. 

In the Malwd coins of a late period there are sometimes letters like 
modern Nagari characters in the centre of the altar. In No. 14 there 
appears the \yell-known syllable 0/w, in No. 18 there is a corrupt 
form of the same, or Sri. In No. 19 is Sri Omkar, which has 
some reference to the well-known Mahadeva on the banks of the 
Narmada, near Indore. No. 20 is a remarkable coin, inasmuch as 
there occurs a well-executed flying horse on the reverse, with a rude 
face on the obverse. Where this was found I am not aware. Under 
the horse is a zigzag line, which bears a resemblance to the word 
Mahmud in Persian letters, in which case it might probably have been 
made after the Muhammadan conquest. 
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Art. IX. — Revised Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation of 
Inscriptions. By Pandit BhagavInlal Indraji. 



Read November 13tli, 1670. 



I beg to submit amended facsimile, transcript, and translation of 
two inscriptions, one of which was found by Mr. Terry in the 
temple at Ambar Natha, near Kalyan ; and the other, from near Go- 
vernment House, Parel, is now lying in the Society's Museum. 

Both are already published, the former by the late Dr. Bhau Dajf 
in Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc, vol. IX., p. 219, and the latter is N*o. 7 
inscription in Mr. Wathen's collection in Jour. R. As. Soc, vol. V. 

Inscription No. I. 

I have myself seen this inscription in its original place ; it is 
upon a stone girder of the temple at Ambar N^tha. The inscribed 
stone is rough and uneven, and has become blackened by smoke ; 
there is also but little light upon it : hence it is a difficult task to 
decipher the writing in si til, as the strokes and lines of the alphabet 
used have to be closely studied. A plaster of Paris cast of the inscription 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Terry, of the School of Art, on 
which the letters are more intelligible than on the original. The fac- 
simile and transcript which I now submit are taken from this model. 

No. 1. Transcript. 

(1) ?Rr^ ^^:^»srr (^I) ^ ^ *5^ «HfyjMi?m- 

"^ IF «<'^H|M||'uKI-t1<«l= 1 ^pTJ^nT^cRJJTf^riPT?:- 
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flTef*q- (^^I) W?^q-f R- 5r^[^] 55fNrncqTf^tcr SFT^^TFT f^fWt- 
lT5TfVTcTj (?) ^- 

(5) JT [?r] n^^^PTRT-c^y <l ^ JJ^-^^^ft^^F«l%TVTff^^- 

Translatio7i. 

Saka Sam vat 982, on Friday the 9th of the bright half of Sra(vana). 
The illustrious king Mamvaniraja, lord of the great circle, who has 
obtained the five great entire words, who is the lord of the ruler of 
great provinces, is like Damodar in killing his enemies the demons, 
an adamantine cage to suppliants, illustrious by these and other royal 
titles. 

For bearing the burden of this kingdom, the Great Councillor is 
the illustrious (Vinta**) Paiya, and the Great Minister the illustrious 
Naganaiya, and the Secretary and Minister for Peace and War the 
illustrious Vakadaiya, and the Great Minister for Peace and War the 
illustrious Jogalaiya, and the First Treasury Officer Padhiff Sena Maha- 
devaiya, and the Second Treasury Officer the illustrious Bhailaiya. 

Under the administration of these and other ministers the beneficent 
and victorious kingdom is flourishing. 

The Xt illustrious Maharaja Guru Nabhiita (?), the Second Rdja 
Guru the illustrious Vitanda Siva, Bhata Shakan prai vriayaka (??) the 
Great Chief of a District the illustrious Tasiva Raola,§§ all these 
together, (near) Amba Natha temple 



** Perhaps *Siiiha.* 

tt Pddhi was a title generally given to the Treasurer, and the word is found 
in many inscriptions ; even in the present day the title Pddlia is given in Dw4r- 
k4 to some Gugli Brahmans whose ancestors were, it is said, in charge of the 
treasury of the temple at Dwarkd. 

XX 'Ti^o translation from this part is rather doubtful, the language in the origi- 
nal being very incorrect and contusing. 

§§ Rfiol or Riwnl is a term applied generally to Rajputs, and is corrupted 
from the Sanskrit word Rajakula. 

' ■; Here nine letters are lost. 
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coustructed a temple of the god of the most illustrious Mahamandales- 
vara Chhitaraja in P^tapalli (?), restored by Bhagala. 

Remarks. — This inscription records the erection, by a R^ja Guru 
and others, of a temple for the god of King Mahamandalesvara Chhita- 
raja (meaning probably Siva), during the reign of that king ; which 
temple was probably built near that of Ambar Natha, but, this part of 
the inscription being very imperfect except as regards the word Ambar 
Ndtha, it is very doubtful where its exact position was. The inscrip- 
tion does not, perhaps, refer to the temple of Ambar Ndtha in which it 
is placed, but to some other built in its neighbourhood, — it being often 
the case that records of this kind are set up in some place where they 
would be conspicuous, rather than on the building itself of which the 
account or notice is made. 

Now let us consider who King Chhittar^ja was, and in the first place 
we must think about the dates. In the inscription the day of the 
month (9th) and of the week (Friday) are both clearly intelligible, but 
the month is written very confusedly ; the first letter, however, is 
evidently vr> and the word is probably &rdvana. 

Of the year, Saka Samvat 982 is read. The first figure resembles 
nearly the modern Nagari * seven', but the curved stroke of this figure 
does not appear to have been so much curved as that of the one in the 
inscription is, even a few years ago, and would not, therefore, have 
been so represented at this earlier period. In Valabhi inscriptions, 
however, I have found a similar figure representing ' nine' ; and in an 
inscription of Alia, magistrate of Bhojadeva of Gwalior, the date 
933 is thus written, — G\\\y and its value is therein expressed in words 
thus :— ^F^nr^j ^g ^fW^Mrj- The figure 'nine' in this 
inscription is very similar to the one now under notice. 

From this the date can be inferred to be 9S2. The only difficulty 
that I feel in the above inference is the difference in the form of the 
' nine * which stands for the day of the month in the same inscription, 
and to which I cannot by any means assign value other than ' nine.' 
The difference can only be accounted for by supposing that there were 
two figures in use at the time to denote the same number. 

If this reading of the date be correct, ChhittarAja Deva, for whose bene- 
fit the temple was made, can be identified with a king of that name, a 
descendant of the SiUhara family, mentioned in Dr. Biihler's Bhandup 
grant, published in the Indian Antiquanj for September last, as the 
donor of the grant in Saka 942. This circumstance leads us to infer 
VOL. XII. 43 
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probably the sot 

also gives oue more ground 

;orJed that the Sarvodhikiri 



that Mamvjnirdja of this inscription n 

of the above king. Dr. Biihler'a grai 

for this identification, for it is therein 

(prime miniater — iil. ' holding all powers') of Chhittarijn Deva was 

Niganaiya, who seema to have held a similar post for Mamvdniriija of 

In the Bhundup grant the post of Bkanddgar (Treasurer) seema to 
have been held by Sena Jogapaiya, whilst in our Inscription the same 
ofRce was in the hands of Sena Mahddevaiyo, who might probably 
have been a son or brother of the other person, the surname Sena being 
common to both. 

From all these facts it appears to me very probable that Chhittaraja 
DeTR and Mumvdni Deva were botli of the Silahdra family, — the latter 
being the successor of the former, flouriehing in Saka era ^S2, or 1061) 
Anno Christi. 

Inscription No, II. 

This stone wits found Dear Government House, Parel, and is now 
in the Society's Museum. It is (J ft. 9 in. long and I foot 5 in. in 
diameter, in the form of a pillar with one Bat face on which the 
inscription is cut. The lower part of the stone (2 ft. 6 in.) is rough 
and irregular, whilst the ui)per part (4 ft. 3 in.) is smooth and hewn. 
At the top of the flat lace of the stone is represented a small dome in 
the centre, with the sun ou the right and the moon on the left. The 
object of engraving the sun and moon is to show that the grant made 
in the inscription is to last for ever, or, according to the cominou 
expression, qii)^-df^^ [*'(!' ^^ '°"E "* ^''^ *"" """^ moon live, and it ia 
met with in oil deeds, grants, &c. in which perpetuity ta implied. A 
little helow those begin the 2.i lines of inscription in Nigarl character 
differing a little from the modern Ndgari : 22 lines are written in Sans- 
krit, the three last in the local dialect of the Konkana language of the 
period. Below the inscription is a rude sculpture of 
in coitu, illustrating the curse on the violator of the grant described in 
the last linea of the inscription. 

The custom of using curses for the violation of any grant or conces- 
sion has been in vogue from an ancient time, and this particular 
ia up to the present time called in the Gujardti lauguage iitl'^au"^. 

I have seen many stones on which it ia represented,— on some 
there is a figure of an ass alone, on others both ass and woman. One 
tuch stands at this day near the eastern gate of the town of Por- 
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bandar, in Kithi&vrAd, the inscription on which prohibits the ruler of 
the place from taking possession of the estates of such of his subjects 
as die without heirs. 

Another like it can be seen near a river adjoining the town of 
Amroli, in the Gaikwad's dominions of Kathi^wM, the subject being 
exempting the people from a certain tax, during the Muhammadan 
rule, in Sam vat 1650. 

Another bearing a similar inscription and figure, and of nearly the 
same date, as the last, is found near a well outside the town of Oogo, 
in Kdthidwdd. 

A fourth was found near the sea-shore at Mahim, and was in the 
possession of the late Dr. Bhau D^ji. It was of the 13th century 
of the 6aka era. 

I saw another in the bazdr at Kardd, in the Satdra collectorate, 
and one more in the village of Bomli, on the way from Ganjam to 
Kalingapatam, on the Coromandel coast. The inscription on this 
stone was in the Telugu language, and appeared, from the form of the 
characters, t% have been written in the 11th or i2th century of the 
Saka era. 

No. 2, Tratueript. 

(1) 5f II ^^ 3pr*^P5??r«r ii ^i*««i^* \\o^ qn*Tf^- 
{■^) m II *nwf^ II 3Rr?- «M«<MHcflR<if^-iT?T- 

(3) n5Trf?rn3T-+l+"M*4f§r-«^*«<H<lR<«^<<+«><<[«l- 

(4) R>«i<J<M dtldrH«l4l4 i^MWil-jMiWc^r^diqrt ^- 

(5) rcf^ 'T?T»TTf'T%TMNi»r5rgn3Tf^ i Mt ^r^ *n«T- 

(6) l\k ^ IWT^ TT^t ^W\ Wl^l^Hf^^-^^t^^^ [:] I 

(8) #in% »niT »5ft*i<fH<iI^<«44H anwT- mii^i-w wm^- 

(9) *< | vflM4["l g^ ^5TRr iTn# **)|?i4lH|«<R ^ 5^ 

(10) Jm^cT^HIHRl^iM 5^if^^r«P!?M^H|<K<IN q^T- 

(11) ^K'i^^r+KI'^ '=l<JMry^rd«l4*l|««)R»i4IH«|«id<«l- 

(12) ^§ 3r-Jcuin^«c+««iii*iRi4i*<icTaiHM<M^Hirvnr- 

• Bead ^♦tH^. t TTil- J W^^- § Bead ff^NsT. 
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(15) fs^TRT: qfttmr %^rN" ^ ^rWM t: ^(f Tr- 

(10) JRTffnft* TIT 3rsqTf?^nT[T]?fT?^ JHlifWlfUiyKf^ ^K 

(17) ^7ni% Tf ^^m^ TRi^ ^tpTmV*r qflffff d^- 

(18) f nrrm^ ^n%«ir apr^'wt ^hi+ikh^+h. f^i^f- 

(19) gMi'^-'uni I 'm= ?f5^ q?:?^t fr qr ?tw ^g^ i ^ 

(20) ?^ trr^TT^ r^st^n :iTm frf*r: ii arnrHT'm r?"- 

(21) g--!>£T ff^RRt 51%!^ I JHi+1ld tr^m "jfRiRR-^r 

(■2-') ijp?iTf ^ ^«Tf% II ^ II apif ^ ^i^f^ y^iitiH ar- 

(■23) <ft %^r t^ppfe^pfl- »TR ?rjt^ ^^ \\m^ 

(2J) ITR m^ ?rffn II » II faf%W Pit ^KPT^-TJ. ^^'I^^- 

(25) ^ <iMim'ii'^ 

May it be propitious, victorioiie, and prosperous ! Saka SaiiivBt 
1109. In the year of the BrihaspatJ cycle called Parabhawa, in the 
mouth oCMSgha. Now here resplendent with all the royal titles, the 
paramount aovereign, the ruler of the Koiikana, the most itlustrious 
kiag Apariditya ; during his prosperous and victorious reign, and 
while by hia favour were bearing the burden of the cares of the circle 
of his kingdom the Great Councillor Bhopa§ Vyoma Sambha 
llajkill; Sri/carantr\\ and Treasury Officer First in Rank Pidhi, and 
the Minister for Peace aad War Aiianta Pai Prabhd. Whilst these and 
others were Ministers, I, Aparaditya, desirous of my own welfare, on 
a Parvani^ of Mdgha, after having bathed at a sacred place, having 
presented Argha** to the lordft of the lotus flowers, and worshipped 
the God the Lord^ of Ulna, have given with a libation of water 
twenty-four drams,5§ 24 drs., after exempting other taxes, from the 

• Road >TFft- t aeaa fTpT^P^HPTa. t Bead pff. 
g Bhapa kppeiu'B to bo a familj aiu-oama. 
IT Farvani, a uttma given ta cerisin dnya in tliB lunar month, m the 

change of the moon, and the Slh, Hlb, and UMx oreiwli half^miion. i 
Saask. Did.) 

• " Argha, a reBpeotful oblation nf porfomed water. ft Tiii 
tt UahidsTfc 55 ProbabI/ coins. DrachmaB ? 



Err; (5*fE It 
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Art. X. — Three Copper-plate Or ants of the Kings of Vijayana^ 
gara, edited from the originals, with translations, notes, 
and remarks, by J. P. Fleet, Esq., Bo. CS. 



Presented 3rd December, 1876, 



The accompanying three inscriptions are copper-plate charters of 
the kings of Vijayanagara, now called Hampe or Bijnagar, on the 
south bank of the Tungabhadr^, in north lat. 15'' 20' and east long. 
76^ 31', in the Ballari District. 

Vijayanagara, * the city of victory', was founded, under that name, 
or, rather, was reestablished as a capital, by the brothers Harihara I. 
and Bukkaraya. In more modern inscriptions the name is written 
* Vijayanagari', and is further corrupted into * Vidyanagari.' An^gun- 
di, now only a small village, on the opposite bank of the river, seems 
to have been the previous capital of the locality, and to have become 
in later times the popular name of Vijayanagara itself. And Hampe, 
included in the later site of Vijayanagara, seems to have been the 
capital in still more ancient times. 

* An^gundi ' is undoubtedly a name of Dra vidian origin ; and * Has- 
tinavatl', which occurs in these and many other inscriptions, seems 
to be an attempt to Sanskritize it.* ' Ane^ is a Canarese word 
meaning elephant, and * gundi^ is, perhaps, from the Canarese 
^ gunda, much^ abundant ; while in ' Hastinavati ' we plainly see a 
desire to indicate & city possessed of or abounding in (* vat* ; fem. *vali,*) 
elephants ( * hastin*). 



^ See the remarks on this subject at p. vii. of the Introduction to Dr. 
Burnell's South-Indian PalcBography, 
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As regards ' Hampe', also undoubtedly a Dravidian name, — as a 
modem Canarese ' A' represents &* p* of the ancient dialects, the old 
form would be'Pampe', or, if used in Sanskrit passages, * Pampa.* 
As a matter of fact, * PampakshStra' is the name given to the locality 
in Sanskrit books. In Professor Monier Williams ' Sanskrit Die- 
tionary, we have : — " Pampa ; the name of a river in the south of 
India ; or, according to a Scholiast, the name of a lake." Mr. Garrett, 
again, in his Classical Dictionary , gives: — "Pampa; a river that 
rises at Rishyamiika in the Dekkan." And Mr. Sanderson, in his 
edition of Mr. Reeve's Canarese Dictionary^ goes further, and gives 
us : — •* Hampe ; from Pampa ; — I, the Tungabhadra river ; 2, a once 
celebrated city, now in ruins, lying on the bank of this river." Whe- 
ther * Pampa' is another name of the Tungabhadra, I do not know. 
But there is a sacred tank at Hampe called * PampAsarovara' ; and 
* Rishyamiika' is the name by which a small hill on the north of the 
town is known. As an instance of the antiquity of the place, — in Sir 
W. Elliot's facsimile collection of copper- plate grants, a copy of which 
has been lent to me, I find an edict of the Chalukya king Vinayaditya 
I., issued in the Saka year 612 (a.d. 690-1), the tenth of his reign, from 
his victorious camp, which was pitched on the bank of the Pampa 
(river, or lake). 



No. I. of the present inscriptions is on three copper-plates belonging 
to Joyishara Bishtappa, of Harihar in Maisiir. The plates are about 
5'' broad by 8" long, and are fastened together by a ring, the seal of 
which bears the representation of, apparently, the god Yir^paksha. 
The inscription is written across the breadth of the plates. The charac- 
ters are Sanskrit, approaching closely to those of the modem Balbddh 
alphabet. The language is Sanskrit down to line 20 ; from there, it 
is Canarese as far as line 60, where the usual Sanskfit verses, incul- 
cating the merit of bestowing grants of land and the sin of confiscating 
such grants, commence. A photograph of these plates is given at No. 
2 of the copper-plate charters at the end of a Series of photographs of 
inscriptions on stone-tablets and copper-plates at Chitrakaldurg, Bala- 
gamve, Harihar, and other places, collected by Major Dixon, H. M.'s 
22nd Regiment M.N. I., for the Government of Maisur, and pub- 
lished by that Government in 1865. But I obtained the originals to 
edit from. 
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The inscription records how, in the year of the Salivahana-6aka* 
1276 (a.d. 1354-5), the Vijaya scnhvatsara^, king Bukkaraya bestowed 
upon Ramannajoisayya, the astrologer of the city of Harihara, the 
village of Mittaligollanakatte, so called after a certain Mitialigolla, pro- 
bably a minister of some position, who, at the king's command, made 
up this village from land taken out of the lands of four villages that 
were included in the township of Harihara. 

No. II. is on nine copper-plates belonging to Veiikafcadri Srinivas 
Desai*, of Dambal in the Gadag Taluka of the Dharwad District. 
The plates are about 7^" broad by 10 J" long, and are strung on a 
massive ring, the seal of which bears the representation of a boar, with 
the sun and moon above it. They are strung together very irregular- 
ly ; but some of them are numbered. The inscription is written across 
the breadth of the plates, and is in Sanskrit characters of much the 
same standard as those of the preceding. The language is Sanskrit 
throughout. The inscription records how, in the year of the Salivahana- 
^aka 1301 (a.d. 1379-80), the Siddharthi samvatsara, Harihara II., 
the son and successor of Bukkaraya, while ruling at Vijayanagara, 
divided the district of Gadag, consisting of sixty-six villages, in the 
kingdom of Hastinavati, into three equal shares, and, retaining one 

" This is the ordinary Saka era, commencing, as we learn from line 6 of the 
ChAlukya king Mahgalisa's inscription in Cave III. at BM&mi (Jn4tan Anti- 
quary, Vol. III., p. 305), from the installation of the ^aka king on the throne. 
The initial date of it was the 1 at yai84kha, Kaliynga 3179, corresponding to 
Monday, the 14th March, a.d. 78 (p. 154 of the Useful Tables in Vol. II. of 
Thomas* Edition of Prinsep's Indian AntiquitieSf 1858). The era does not 
appear to have been known as the * J§dliv&hana-§aka' till about the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., and probably acquired that name from the traditions collected and 
reduced to writing at about that time by the Jain lexicographer Hdmachandra, 
who enumerates a king SAliv^hana, S&tav^hana, or H/IIa, as the third of the 
Hindu * ^aka-kartdrah' or * era-makers*, and as the founder of the era known 
AS th.£ ^akApar excellence (See a Paper by R. S. Visvanfith NArAyan Mandalik 
on 6aliv&hana and the Sdlivnhana-Saptaiiati at p. 127 of No. XXIX,, Vol. X.. of 
this Society's Journal). But Mr. Fergusson, Vice-Pres. R. As. Soc, has decided 
that the great Buddhist king of the north, Kanishka, was the real estab- 
lisher of this era, and that ** it took, apparently, the name, by which it is 
generally kno^vn, from the fact that it was introduced into India during the 
roig^ of SAtakarni II., of the Andhra dynasty of the Dekkan, and, consequent- 
ly, the chief of the Sfitavfihana or 6/ilivAhana race. He reigned 

from A.D. 64 to 120." (See Notes on the Saka, Samvatf and Oupta ercbs ; 

London, March 1875.) 

* By the Tables in Brown's Camatic Chronoloay, London, 1863, the Vijaya 
samvatsara was ^aka 1275, and Saka 1276 was the Jaya sarhvatsara. 

* I had the plates for perusal from JayantlMi Deaai, who died about a year 
ago. Venkat&dri Ddsiii is, [ understand, her grandson and heir and the present 
possessor of the plates. 
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share as the king's portion, bestowed the second share for the pur- 
poses of the religious rites of the gods Tryambaka* and Viranarayana 
of Gadag, and gave the third share as an affrahdra-grsLUi^ to certain 
Brahmans and village-gods of minor note. 

These two inscriptions, together with those that I shall notice below, 
furnish the following genealogy and dates : — 

Samgama. 



Harihara I. Bukkaraya. 

6aka 1276, 1277, 1278, 1290. 

I 
Harihara II. 

Saka 1301, 1321. 

^ I 
Devaraya. 

^aka 1332, 1334, 1346. 

I do not know of any inscription of Samgama, or of Harihara I. 
In the colophon of the Mddhaviyadhdtuvrittt' , we are told that 
Samgama's father was Kampa. If Samgama himself had reigned, 
the present inscription should, in the usual manner, have commenced 
with a mention of his father. In not giving his name in the list of 
the kings of Yijayanagara, and in stating that Bukkaraya was raised 
to the throne by Madhavacharya-Vidyaranya, — Mr. Thomas ' seems 
to imply that Samgama did not reign, at least at Yijayanagara. 

Harihara I. undoubtedly reigned for some time, conjointly with his 
younger brother Bukkaraya. 

Other inscriptions of Bukkaraya himself are : — I, No. I. of Major 
Dixon's Collection .• A well-preserved inscription in the Canarese 
characters and language, on a stone- tablet 3' 3'' high by 3' 0" broad, 
at Chitrakaldurg. It consists of 24 lines of about 52 letters each. It 

* Also called ' TrikiiteBvara.' See my remarks on these two temples and 
the inscriptions at them, in Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 296. 

* ' Agrahdra* or * agrAhdra\ — lands granted to BrAhmans for religiooB and 
educational purposes. 

^ Dr. Reinhold Host's Edition of Prof. H. H. Wilson's Works, Vol. V., 
p. 192. 

■ Edition of Prinsep's Ijidian Antiquities, Vol. II., Useful TaJbles, p. 281. 

' No. 45, b, of Mr. Hope's Collection is another photograph of the same 
inscription by a different hand. Sometimes Major Dixon g^ves the best and 
clearest photog^ph, sometimes Mr. Hope, whose plates are on a larger scale ; 
the two books should be used together in editing texts of insoriptions contained 
in both. 

VOL. XII. 44 
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U dated ^aka 1277 (a.d. J355-6), the Mnnmatha sa>iiva(>^ara, wWle 
the Mahdmandaliivara, Sri-BukkarAya-rotleya'", was ruling at his 
capital of Hosapattana in the Hoysmia couutry. — 2, No. 2 of 
Major Dixon's Collection." Another well-preserved inscription in 
the Conarese characters and language, on a stone-tablet 3' 3'' broad b; 
2' 9" high, at Chitrakaldnrg, It consists of 3S lines of about 48 
letters each. It is dated Saka 1278 (a.d. 1356-7), the Durmukha 
tamvalsara, while the Mah&mandalesvara Sri-Bukkarfiya was rul- 
ing at the same place mentioned above. The title of ' Mak&mandalS- 
ivara ' or ' Great Chieftain', applied to Bukkaruya in these two inacrip- 
tions, must hy that time have lost its original meaning of the local 
feudatory and representative of a supreme sovereign. — 3, Another 
well- preserved inscription in the Canarese characters and language on 
a stoue-tabtct in the courtyard of the temple of the god Modhu- 
kSsynra at Banawasi." It is partially buried in the ground; above 
ground are 27 lines of about 23 letters each. It records grants made 
in 6aka 1290 (a.d. 1368-9), the Kilaka imlwatmra, while the Mahd- 
pradhUna or Prime Minister, MSdhnvitiika, — the celebrated M4dhava- 
chflrya-Vidyiiranya — was governing the Banavase Twelve-thousand, 
under fiukknraya, who was ruling at Hastinavatipura. 

The only other inscriptions of Harihara II. known to me are: — 1, 
No. 29 of Major Dixon's Collection." A long and fairly well preserved 
Sanskrit inscription in Canarcse characters, on a stone-tahlet 7' 1" 
high by 1' 9|" broad, nt Harihar. It consists of 81 lines of about 34 
letters each. It gives the same genealogy as No. II. now puhhshed, 
and the stanzas of the genealogical portion are mostly the same as 
those of No, H.; and, like No. II., it is dated 6aka 1301 (a.d. 13?9- 
80), the Siddharthi saihvataara.—'i, A short Canarese inscription on s 
column called Garudakambhn, on the bank of a tank at Makaravalli, 
in the Hanagal Talukaofthe DhArwad District," It is dated Saka 

'" ' O^ya, odijo.,' Caaareae, — ■progenitor, proprintor, masier, jci'frnor, lord, 
tmtreign. 

" No. 4S, tt, of Mr. Hope's CoIlBotion. 

" See my rcmBrlta at Ind. Ant, Vol. IV., p. 206. Through the km^neci ot 
Sic Waltei^ Elliot, there has been lent to me, troin the Librar; of the Umver. 
Hit; of Edinhargh, a iHS. oopj of his oollootioD ot six hiuidred Canareae in- 
BcriptionB. A tranBoription of the mHoription now noticed is given at Vol, II., 
p, sis, of this collection. 

' » No. 40, a, of Mr. Hope's Collection. 

>» Elliot US. Collection, Vol. II., p. 616. 
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1321 (a.d. 1399-1400), the Pramadi «amt;a/«ara,, while Hariharad^va, 
the son of the MahdmandaUsvara Vira-Bukka-vodeya, was rulmg. 
It records how Bachanna-Yodeya, the minister of Harihara II., in charge 
of the government of Gove, the modem Qoa, gave the village of 
MakaravalU to the god Narasimha of Viraharage. 

Harihara II. was sacceeded on the throne of Vijayanagara by his 
son Devaraya, of whose time there are the following inscriptions: — 1, 
A Sanskrit and Canarese inscription on a stone-tablet at the Jain Basti 
at KuppatAr in Maisur." It is said to be dated 6aka 1331 (a.d. 1409- 
10), the Sarvadhari samvatsara^^, but the date is not giveg in the 
portion of it that is transcribed. — 2, No. 18 of Major Dixon's 
Collection.*^ A fairly well preserved inscription in the Canarese cha- 
racters and language on a stone-tablet, 9' 9'' high by 3' 10" broad, 
forming one of a row of stones on the south side of the temple of the 
god Harihara, at Harihar. It consists of 84 lines of about 75 letters 
each. It is dated Saka 1332 (a.d. 1410-1), the Wkr'iti samvatsara- 
—3, No. 5 of Major Dixon's Collection.*' Another inscription in 
the Canarese characters and language, on a stone-tablet 4' 0" high by 
2' 4'' broad, at Chitrakaldurg. It consists of 29 lines of about 3S 
letters each, and is fairly well preserved. It is dated Saka 1334 
(a.d. 1412-3), the Khara samvalsara.^^ — 4, Another inscription in 
the Canarese characters and language, on a stone-tablet at the temple 
of the god Virabhadra at Sanger in the Hanagal Taluka.*° It appears 
to be well preserved. It is dated Saka 1334 (a.d. 1412-3), the 
Nandana samvaisara, while Savanna, the son of the Dandandyaka 
Naganna, was governing at Gove, as the minister of Devaraya. — 
5, No. 23 of Major Dixon's Collection.** Another inscription in the 
Canarese characters and language, on a stone-tablet, 4' 4" high by 2' 3" 
broad, on the east side of the temple of the god Harihara, at Harihar. 



" Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 017. 

*® But by Brown's Tables^ tho Sarvadhdri samvatsara was Saka 1330, and 
Saka 1331 was the VirAdhi sarhvatsara. 

»' No. 41 of Mr. Uope's Collection. Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 
621 ; only a partial transcription, the beginning and tho end being omitted. 

*** No. 4-1., 6, of Mr. Hope's Collection. 

* • By Brown's TnbleSf the Khara sarhvatsara was Saka 1333, and Saka 1334 
was the Nandana sarhvatsara. 

'0 Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 025. 

a ^ Elliot MS. Collection, Vol II., p. 628. 
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It consists of 48 lines of about 49 letters each, and is well preserved. It 
is dated Saka 1346 (a.d. 1424-5), the Krodhi samvatsara. 

By whom DSvaraya was succeeded, and whether by a lineal descend- 
ant, I have not been able to determine. 



No. III. is from three copper-plates belonging to Joyishara Kalappa, 
of Kuppelur in the Ranibennar Taluka of the Dharwad District. 
The plates are about 8J'^ broad by 12 J" long, and are strung on a 
massive ring, the seal of which has a sword and, apparently, a boar, 
with the sun and moon above them. The inscription is written across 
the breadth of the plates. The characters are Sanskrit, of much the 
same standard as those of the preceding inscription, but rather better 
formed. The language is Sanskiit as far as line 96 ; from there, it is 
Canarese down to line 137, where it changes to Sanskrit again in the 
usual benedictive and imprecatory verses. The inscription records 
how, in the year of the 6alivahana-Saka 1434 (a.d. 1512-3), the 
^rimukha 8amvatsara*\ king Krishnaraya, while ruling at Vijayana- 
gara, caused a new village, named Tirmalapura or Timmalapura, to be 
made of land taken out of five other villages, and bestowed it upon 
Timmanarya, the son of Qhatika-Narasimha, the astrologer of 
Rattehalli and Kod. The boundaries of the new village thus con- 
stituted are described in a very careful manner in the Canarese passage. 
The inscription is somewhat peculiar in containing parenthetical 
remarks by a revisor or by the engraver of the plates.*' The author of 
these remarks betrays some sarcasm in line 75, where he " sums up 
in one verse the matter that has been expressed by many verses above." 
Down to where the description of the grant commences, in line 49, 
many of the stanzas of this inscription are repeated almost word for 
word from No. II. This occurs again in all the other inscriptions of 
Krishnaraya, and they would seem to be taken from some handbook 
for the ready composition of inscriptions for the Vijayanagara kings. 

This inscription, with those to be noticed below, furnishes the 
following genealogy and dates of Krishnaraya : — 

3 3 By Brown's Tables, , Saka 1434 was the Angirasa samuatsaraf and the 
Srimukha samvatsara was Saka 1435. 

** Con/, a similar instance in line 40 of No. V. of my Devagiri-YAdava in- 
scriptions) at p. 44 of No. XXXIII., VoL XII. of this Society's Journal, where the 
revisor inserts * Vipra-stu(ih\ sc, ' (Here comes) an eulogy of the Br&hmang.' 
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Timma, married to 
DeTak!. 



Isvara, m, to 
Bukkama. 

I . 

Nrlsimha, Narasimha, or 

Narasa, m, to 

Tippajidevi, and Nagaladev! 

or Nagambika. 

I 
KrishnarAya 

Saka 1431,' 1434, 1444, 1449. 

I am not aware of any inscriptions of .the ancestors of Krishnaraya 
mentioned in the above genealogy. 

Other inscriptions of KrishnarAya himself are : — 1, No. 32 of a 
Series of Photographs of inscriptions in DharwA^ and Maisiir, from 
negatives taken by the late Dr. Pigou, Bo. M.S., and Col. Biggs, R.A., 
and edited in 1866 by Mr. Hope, Bo. C.S., for the Committee of 
Architectural Antiquities of Western India. It is an inscription in the 
Canarese characters, and partly in the Canarese partly in the Sanskrit 
laLguage, on a stone- tablet at Hampe.'* It is dated in the year of 
the Sulivahana-Saka 1431 (a.d. 1509-10), the Sukla samvatsara. — 2» 
A short Canarese inscription on a column in the principal entrance of 
the temple of Ellamma, at Ugargol near Saundatti, in the Parasgad 
Taluka of the Belgaum District."* The translation of it is : — '• Hail ! 
In the Bhava samvatsara, which was the year of the victorious and 
glorious SalivAhana-Saka 1436 (a.d. 1514-5), was finished the work of 
the upper storey over the stone mantapa^ of the west door, which 
Bommappa-Nayaka*' of Bagi**, (the Ndyaka) of the great king the 
brave Sri-Krishna, caused to be built at the feet of (the goddess) 

«* Published by me at Ind. Ant, Vol. V., p. 73. 

«• Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 637. 

'• * Mantapa\ from the Sanskrit * mandapa\ — an open hall or temporary 
shed erected on festive occasions, an open temple or halting-place for idols 
when carried in procession. 

*^ * Ndyaka*t lit., leader, chief, — a military officer with administrative fnnc- 
tions. Also * Dandandyaka, DandanAtha, DandAdhUa, Chamdndthay and Chok' 
mupai', are used in the same way. 

*® Probably the same as the HAvinabAge of my Kadamba inscription (No. 
XXVII., Vol. IX., p. 294, of this Society's Journal), and the modem RAyabAg 
or RaibAg, about 14 miles E. by N. of Chik6di in the Belgaum District. 
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Jafctaka-Mahammaye.** — 3, No. 6 of the copper- plate charters given at 
the end of Major Dixon's Collection. A long Sanskrit inscription in 
characters of the same kind as those of the inscription now published, 
and agreeing very closely with it in all the introductory stanzas. It is 
dated in the year of the S^livahana-Saka 1444 (a.d. 1 532-3), the Sva^ 
bhanu samvafsara,^ — 4, Another long copper-plate Sanskrit inscription, 
of the same description, published at Vol. III., pp. 39 et seqq^ of the 
Asiatic Researches. It is dated in the year of the Saliyahana-Saka 
1449 (a.d. 1527-8), the yysij& samvatsara^^, and records a grant of 
land to Aillapabhatta, surnamed Samkhyayana, for the purposes of the 
temple of the god Isvara. 

Krishnaraya's successor on the throne of Vijayanagara was probably 
Achyutaraya, of whom the following inscriptions are known to me ; 
but none of them state Achyutaraya's family or genealogy: — 1, No. 
22 of Major Dixon's Collection.®* A Canarese inscription, in the 
Canarese characters, dated Salivahana-Saka 1452 (a.d. 1530-1), the 
Vikriti samvatsara, on a stone-tablet, 5' 8" high by 2' 8" broad, in 
the principal entrance of the temple of the god Harihara at Harihar. 
— 2, No. 25 of Major Dixon's Collection." A Canarese inscription- 
in the Canarese characters, in a fair state of preservation, on a stone» 
tablet, 4' 0" high by 1' lOJ" broad, at Harihar. It consists of 27 lines 
of about 33 letters each. The date seems to be Salivahana-Saka 1453 
(a.d. 1531-2), but the last numeral is very indistinct, and the name 
of the samoatsara is wholly illegible in the photograph. — 3, No. 22 
of Mr. Hope's Collection.''* A Canarese inscription, in the Canarese 
characters, on a stone-tablet, a fragment, at the temple of Banasamkart 
about three miles to the south by east of Badami in the Kaladgi 
District. It is dated Saka 1455 (a.d. 1533-4), the Nandana samvai^ 
sara.^^ — 4, No. 21 of Major Dixon's Collection.** A Sanskrit in- 

•" Sc. * MahdmCiyA\ * tho Great Illusion*, — DnrgA, ^amkart, or PArvati, as 
the personification of the illusory nature of worldly objects. 

3 By Brown's Tahles, Saka lilt was the ChitrabhAnu samua^ara, and the 
Svabh^iu iamvQLisa.ra, was saka 14-15. 

* *• By Brown's Tables, tho Vijaya sarhvatsara was Saka 1448, and Saka 
1149 was the Sarvajit samvatsara. 

3* Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. XL, p. 637. Published by me in liid. Ant., 
Vol. IV. , p. 327. 

•■»» No. 38, 6, of Mr. Hope's Collection. 

3* Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 639. Published by me in Ind. Ant,, 
Vol. v., p. 19. 

^ * By Brown's Tables, the Nandana samvatsara was Saka 1454, and Saka 
1455 was the Vijaya samvatsara. 
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scription, in the Canarese characters, on a stone-tablet, 7' 7" high by 
2' 11'' broad, at the temple of the god Harihara at Harihar. It is 
dated Salivahana-Saka 1460 (a.d. 1538-9), the Vilambi samvatsara. 
— 5, A Canarese inscription, in fair preservation, dated 6aka J 461 
(a.d. 1539-40), the Vikari samvatsara, on a stone-tablet at the temple 
of the god Viranarajana at Gadag in the Dharwad District."— 6, a 
Canarese inscription, in fair preservation, dated in the same year, on 
a stone lying on the threshold of the temple of the god Narasimha, 
to the south of the above-mentioned temple of the god Viranarayana.** 
— 7, A Canarese inscription, in the Canarese characters, dated in the 
same year, on a stone- tablet just inside the west entrance of the 
courtyard of the temple of the god TrikAtesvara at Gadag." It 
is in fair preservation, and consists of 14 lines of about 35 letters each. 
— 8, A Canarese inscription, dated in the same year, on a stone- tablet 
standing on the south of the temple of the god Gachchina-Basappa, 
near the Kotwars Chaudi, in the Jahagir village of Annigere.*^ It 
is in fair preservation. — 9, No. 19 of Major Dixon's Collection. A 
Sanskrit inscription in the Canarese characters, dated in the same year, 
on a stone-tablet, 3' 7'^ high by 1' 4'' broad, at Harihar. It consists 
of 18 lines of about 18 letters each, and is fairly well preserved, but 
the photograph is hard to read. 

»« Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 642. PubUshed by me in Ind. Ani.y 
Vol. IV., p. 329. 

*^ Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. 64.5. This and the following were not 
pointed oat to me when I was at Gadag. 

»» Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. Q^, 

*• Ind, Ant.y Vol. II., p. 298. 

♦0 ' Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II., p. e48. 
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No. I. 

Reverence to ^ambhu\ who is made beautiful bj a chowri which 
is the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the 
foundation-pillar fur the erection of the city of the three worlds ! May 
he*, who has the face of an elephant, who is compassionate, and whom 
the seven oceans served as lakes in which to disport himself in the 
water, preserve the (three) worlds ! May the tusk of Hari, who assumed 
the form of a boar', preserve you ; — that tusk on which the earth 
conferred the honour of an umbrella, having (the mountain) Hdm&dri^ 
for its point ! May he, — V4maddvata", who is the best of those who 
confer favours upon worthy people, just as a gift (of land), accompa- 
nied by libations of water, is the best (of all gifts), — preserve you from 
the shoreless sea (of misery) ! 

Sri ! In this race" there was Samgama, who was honoured, and 
who had excellent associates ; as if he were a diamond among pearls, 
filling all the regions with lustre and fame, a very breast-garland of 
charming people. 

From him there was bom the glorious king Bukka, the fortunate 
king of victory, the supreme king of great kings ; he is resplendent. 

(The astrologer) Bimajydtih, — who, like a serpent, is entirely 
engrossed with the collections of the writings that bear upon the settled 
conclusions of astrology, and who is thoroughly versed in the V6- 
d^ta, — is glorious. 

Hail ! In the hot season, at the time of an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) 
M4gha of the Vijaya smhvatsara^ , which was the year of the victo- 
rious and glorious era of king Saliv&hana 1276, the great king Buk- 



^ Siva, who bean a dig^t of the moon on his tiara. 

* Ganapati. 

> When, in one of his incarnations, he plunged into the ocean, and raised 
on the tip of his right tusk, and thus rescued, the earth, which had been car- 
ried away by the demon Hiranyiksha. 

* The golden mountain MSru or Sum^ru, the centre of the inhabited world. 

* diva, or Vishnu ; it is somewhat doubtful from the context which is in- 
tended. 

« t,0., the Tidavakula, which is also called the Vishnnvam6a, or * lineage 
of Vishnu*, in consequence of Vishnu having become incarnate in it as 
Krishna, the son of Tadu. 

' According to the Tables in Brown's Ca/metUc Chronology, the Vijaya 

tamvatsara was &tka 1275, and 6aka 1276 was the Jaya samvaisara. 
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kariiya, — the glorious supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord of kings, the personification of religion, — {gave a charter bb 

follows) ; — 

Saying " He shall enjoy it, accoriltng to the iiabhSga*, as long as 
the moon and sun may last, together with the proprietorship of the 
glory of all the aikta&hUgai' , which commence with buried treasure, 
water, stones, Akihini, that which accrues (?). that which has become 
property {?), that which may become property (?), and augmenta- 
tion", — we have given, with presents of gold and water and libations 
of water, to Riimannaj6iaayya, the son of MadhavajOisan^ayja, who is 
the astrologer of the locality of the city of the god HariliaradS?a, and 
who belongs to the ffo/ro'" of KaSyapa, the *u(ra"* of Baudhayana, and 
the J^We'" of the Yajurveda, the village which bears the name of 
Mittaligana-katte", together with its four boundaries, which, having 
given a command to Mittaligolla, we caused to be created by him id 
the lands of ihefour villages which are included in the township" of 
the city of the god Hariharadera, which is in the rin/Aa" of Dch- 
charigi, which belongs lo the Chdvadi^* of Kottiiru. 

' The meaning of tbis tana, like that of ' tribliSga' whioh oooars io Olbei- 
inacriptionB, ia BomewliBt doabtful. Probably it deootea a grant that ib to b« 
enjoyed in perpetuity by ona fnrnily only. It oconrs Bgfcin in No. III., IL 68 
and 135. In line 120 of Ho. II., we liave a third hind of ' bhSga\ via., ' gafa. 
bMga', which would seem to denote '» grant that ia to be enjoyed in oommon.' 

■ Bee Note 17 to the translation of No. V. of my Wvigiri-YSdava innorip- 
tiona, at p. 49 of No. XXXIII., Vol. X II., of this Society's Jnwmo'. The mean- 
inft of ' akshinf ia not known. 

'" The nearest equivalents for ' jfllra', 'jJiro', and s&tihe'.i.e. ' MiW, ar« 
reBpeOtively, ' feindred', 'ritualistic Bobool', and 'traditional reconsion of Iho 
yidas followed by a particnlar school.' 

■ * See Note T to line 13 of the text. ' Katie,' in the sense of a atone plat, 
form rmmd the Joot iff a tree, ia a frequent termination id the names of villages ; 
t.g, Araltkatte, ' the ialle of the aaorpd fig-tree', BSvinskatte, ' the kalte of tho 
Meem-treo,' In the present cs^e the village takes its namo from the penon 
who DODBtracted it or laid it out, — ' the latte of Mittaligolla.' 

" Perhaps ' Artimbida.' , oompounded of 'il™' and 'bida', may rather 
be laken as the equivalent of ' lampana '; see Note 36 to the translation of 
No. VI. and Note 37 to tbe tranalation of No. VII. of my iaUa inscriptions, at 
pp. 237 and 2H0of No, XXIX., Vol. X., of this Society's .Journal, 

" The etymology and meaning of thin word are not known. Possibly it 
is etymalogioally the eame with, or even the origin of. the MarAtbi ' PA<t', n 
>iibdi,-Uion. of a TMuki. 

>* In the present day the meaning of l.biB term is restricted to 'the 
revenue and polioe oflloe of a village, in which the village-headman and ac- 
coiintaut traasaot their buainBRS-' At the time of the inseriptions in wliioh it 
ooourB it would appear to denote * the chief offios for tranaaoting or inpenntend- 
ing (he buninesa of a oirole of villages.' 
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The details of the four boundaries of .that same village called 
Mittaligollana-katte are : — There are stones arranged in order, com- 
mencing with, — On the £. of the village, a black stone set upright in 
the ground in the middle of the small hill called ' P&davamaradi', 

which is to the ^* of the village ; on the S. of the village, there 

are two white stones set upright in the ground near the small hill 
called ' the small hill of the white stones' of the village of Mudihadadu ; 
on the W. of the village, there are three black stones set upright in 
the ground on the small hill called ' the small hill of the white stones' 
of the village of S&lakatte ; and on the N, (of the village), there is 
a white stone set upright in the ground on the small hill called ' the 
small hill of the white stones* of the village of Kundav4<Ja. 

And with reference to this (grant), having allotted (the village) 
together with its four boundaries, (the king), in the presence of the 
god Srl-Vir^p^kshadeva^^, of hb own free-will gave a charter. They 
shall enjoy it happily, in the descent of sons and sons* sons, as long 
as the moon and sun may last. 

In (discriminating between) giving a grant and preserving (the grant 
of another), preservation is better than giving ; from giving a grant a 
man obtains paradise, but from preserving (the grant of another), he 
attains the sphere of Achyuta !^^ He is bom for the duration of sixty 
thousand years as a worm in ordure, who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another! In this world, land that 
has been given to a Br&hman is as a sister to all kings, neither to be 
enjoyed nor to be taken in the way of taxes !^' Sri-YiHip&ksha ! 

^ * See Note 8 to line 44 of the text. 

*• Siva, who has an onnatural (* virdpa*) number of eyes, — the third eye 
being in the centre of his forehead. 

> 7 Vishnu, whose paradise is one of h'*gher degree and greater happiness 
than Svarga, the paradise of Indra. 

^> A play on words is intended here,*-' karagr^hyd,* meaning also ' to be 
taken by the hand, i,e. married.' 
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No. II. 

Reverence to Sri-Gauesa ! Reverence to iSambhu, who is made 
beautiful by a chowrU &c. ! May the tusk of Hari, who assumed the 
form of a boar, preserve you &c. ! May that lustre^, — which dispels 
the darkness of obstacles ; which, though it is an elephant, was born 
from no female elephant' ; and which is worshipped even by Uari, — 
be favourable to you ! May the god Srl-VirQpakshadeva, the lord of the 
three worlds, — who, for the sake of a dwelling among mankind, took 
up his abode on the king of mountains, Homakut.a ; who, though he 
is attainable only at the end of the duration (of life), has granted the 
favour of the manifestation of himself through his tenderness for 
mankind ; and who, though he reduced Love to a mere name®, ever 
grants all desires, — confer prosperity (upon all) in the world ! 

Vigilant is the race of the heroes who are the offspring of Yadu, — 
renowned for its beauty, the means of purification of the earth, the 
charming abiding-place of the great, the exalted house of the birth 
of all virtues. 

The king ^ri-Sariigama adorned that lineage with his virtue, just 
as the glorious time of spring alone, with its bursting forth of blossoms, 
adorns the assemblage of the seasons. At Ramesvara and many other 
places abounding in various holy deeds, he, with joyful heart, surround- 
ed by learned men, repeatedly gave according to due rite the sixteen 
great gifts, thus redoubling his fame, which, already manifest, was 
sung by the inhabitants of the three worlds. Having straightway 
bound (with a bridge) the Kuveri, which flowed with a copious 
torrent, and having crossed over it, — having with the strength of his 
arm captured alive in war his enemy and his kingdom, — having made 
subject to himself that city (the name of) which is * Pattana' preceded 
by * Sriranga'*, — and having set up the pillars of his fame, — he was 
glorious, having his achievements praised by the beings of the three 
worlds. Having conquered Chera and Chola and Paiidya, the proud 



•• Gail Asa or Ganapati, who lias the head of an elephant, the son of 6iva 
and PArvaii. 

« Thcro is a play on words in the double analysis of *agoj(^dbhAta', — 1 
* a-gajA-udbhClta', not bora fro, n a female elcplmnt ; 2, * aga-ja-udbhiita', horn from 
(P&rvati) Ihc <]<iuij liter of t lie luomitain (Himfllavtt). 

3 When KAinaddva, the god of love, attempted to inspire Siva with passion 
for PAi'vati, he was reduced to ashes by the flame of the eye in Siva's forehead* 

♦ i.e., Srirangapattana, — Seringapatam, 
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lord of Madhura, the fierce valorous Turushka, the king Gajapati, 
and others too, — and being renowned from the banks of the Ganges to 
Lanka, and from the mountain of the east to the mountain of the 
west, — he spread forth his commands, as if they were garknds on the 
heads of the rulers of the earth. The other rivers, having for their 
waves the rut that flowed forth from the fissures in the temples of 
his troops of elephants, imitated the Kalindaja without intermission 
in all directions. 

His two sons were king Harihara and king Bukka, as if Kohineya^ 
and Krishna had come again to protect the earth. Then king 
Harihara, the elder brother of king Bukka, who conquered the hostile 
kings, ruled the earth ; and the rulers of mankind did service to him, 
ever fulfilling his commands, (which they bore), as if they were garlands, 
on their heads. When his splendour, — which (like that of the sun^ 
caused trouble to the mass of snow, which was the lusty descendants 
of Manu®, on the earth, which was the mountain of frost, — was only 
introduced as a topic by any who, acquainted with accurate knowledge, 
are of importance in assemblies, straightway the minds of the learned 
felt a disinclination to enumerate previous kings. 

Then his younger brother, the king Sri-Bukka, renowned in the 
world, glorious as Puraihdara', inhabited the city that bore the name 
of Vijaya', just as Mukunda* inhabited the charming Dvaravati.^® 
The king Srf-Bukka ruled the earth as if he were Murantaka^\ — 
being possessed of wealth, as he is of the goddess Lakshmi ; beings 
equally with him, the pearl of the heroes of the race of Yadu ; destroy- 
ing the rising mighty ones, rs' he destroyed the rising (ilemon) Bali ; 
ever wholly engrossed in protecting the assemblage of good people, as 
he is ever wholly engrossed in dwelling in the excellent V rindavana ; 
the protector of those who delight in truth, as he is fondly attached to 
Satya^* ; having the auspicious form of his power expanding all 
around, as he has the form of Balabhadra*' ; mighty in exterminat- 

* Balar&ma, the half-brother of Krishna. 

* The first man, the father of the human race. 
' * The doBtmvor of ciiioH', — Indra. 

* i.e., Vijayanai^ra, 

* Vishnu, i.e. Krishna. 

*° 'The city with many gates', — the capital of Krishna in GujarAti^ 
•npposed to have been submerged by the sea. 

* * • The slayer of (the demon) Mura', — Vishnu. 

*■ An epithet of SitA, the wife of (Vishnu in his inoamation as) BAmsk 
^^ Balar&ma, one of the iucamations of Vishno. 
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ing kings, as Aria Id uprooting mountaiiiB. The earth itself, Morcn* 
ed amid the hoods of the serpent'* hot with venom, and ever loaging 
for another comfort-giving place, enjoyed uninterrupted happiness 
when it hetook. itself to the unetjualled tree of paradise, which was his 
arm, of lusnriont growth, and possessed of a surrounding circle of shade. 
He, the brave king Sr!-Bukka, — seated on a jewelled throne iu the 
city of Vijajanagara ;'' eclipsing with his fame Nriga and Nala and 
Nahuaha and others (who have lived) on the earth, praised by Br&h- 
mans from the Bridge (of Rima)" to Sumeru ; and inclining all 
hearts to himself from the mountain of dawn to the mountain of the 
west, — ruled the kingdom. Methinks it was through fear lest every- 
thing should acquire an identity of radiance from his glory which was 
spread all around, that in former times Purari" wore a (third) eye in 
his forehead (for a distinguishing mark), and the Lotus-ejed" became 
Four-armed, and the Lotus-bom" became Four-faced, and K&lt" 
took a sword into her hand, and Rama** a lotus, and Vani" a lute. 
Having, with the clouds of dual of the earth which was ground into 
atoms by the horses of his numerous armies, dried up the seven oceana, 
in anger because they gave refuge to his enemies, of hia own accord he 
created new oceana to replace them by the immeasurable waters of his 
great charities, the chief of which were the Brahmiindu'* and the 
golden Meru. Again and again, for the sake of supreme happiness, 
at Kanchi and Snsaila, at S6nuchala, and Kanakasahh^, and Venka- 
tadri, and all other temples and sacred places, he performed according 
to due rite those many charities, commencing with gifta of gold weigh- 
ed out against men, which, together with all propitiatory offerings, are 
prescribed by tradition. 

From that same king Bokka there was horn the glorious king 
Harihara, entitled to praise on account of his accomplishments ; just 
as the moon, worthy to be praised on account of its digits, appeared 

■» Now known us 'Bimftsfctn' to Hindns and 8H 

'• Siva,— 'tho foe of tlie oitiea (of the demon).' 
1 ' Vishnn. 

*■ Brahnm, who was barn 
Tialma. 

> ■ A name of Pirral !. 

le of l^kahml. the wife of Viahuu. 
Sarasvatl, the wife of Brahma, 
' The egg of Bnhma', — the mandiuie egg, the 





Adam's Bridge' 



a Che lotus wbich gpi-iing froi 
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from the ocean of milk. He, the glorious king, inhabited that same 
city which had been previously governed by his father, just as Rft- 
ghava'^ inhabited Ay6dhya. The rampart that encompasses it is 
Hdmakfita ; the most auspicious Tuhgabhadra is the moat that surrounds 
it ; the guardian of it is visibly the god Sri-Vir^pakshadeva, who has 
allayed the fears of the world ; its king is Harihara, the supreme king 
of kings ; how shall Kanchi, the girdle of the earth, which has the 
glory of being the branch city (of this city)**, be compared with it? 
The cold-rayed moon, always made full by his attribute of radiance, 
leaps forth from the ocean of milk which consists of the charities of 
Harihara the most glorious of kings, which captivates the heart with 
numbers of pearls which consist of the expanding lustre of his nails, 
and which has the trees of paradise manifested in the form of the scin- 
tillating palms of his hands and covered with the young shoots of his 
splendour. The vital airs of his enemies, whose minds are perplexed 
by fear of the luxuriant growth of the creeper which is his sword, are 
troubled in a wonderful manner. The creeper, which is the scar of 
the bowstring on his arm, assumes the glory of the flowing rut of the 
infuriated elephant of valour, fastened to the elephant-post which is 
bis arm. He is ever engrossed in the Itihasas, the Puranas, and other 
sacred works ; his mind is wholly intent upon establishing the customs 
of the four castes and the four stages of life. Seated on a golden 
throne, he bestowed many gifts at the shrine of the god Sri-Virtip&k- 

shadSva, at the city of Sr!-Kalahasti, **, at VehkatAdri, 

and Kanch!, and Srisaila, and Sonasaila, at the great Harihara, at 
Hombala*^, and Samgama, at Sriranga, and Kumbhakona, and at 
Mahanandl, that sacred place where the darkness (of sin) is dispelled 
and eternal happiness (may be attained). The eager sharpness of the 
edge of the thunderbolt, which was waxing more and more mighty, 
of him*' who cut off the wings of the mountains immersed in the ocean 
which was being dried up by the dust caused by the hoofs of his 
troops of prancing horses, was blunted by the streams of the waters of 
his various and numerous great charities, which were performed at 

■' lUma, — * the descendant of Bagha/ 

** The meaning of ' 4AkhA-piira-6rlh' is not qaite apparent. 

* ^ Kilahasti is the place where there is the ' vAy uUhga* of Siva, or linga 
the lamp of which is kept in constant vibration by the wind. The meaning of 
*Bitarapi' or *^ibarapi', between *K41aha8ti' and 'nagar^', is not apparent ; 
the same, with ' s ' for * i ', occurs in No. III., line 22. 

* * See the reading in the t€xt, line 77, and the footnote below the same. 
«» Indra. 
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G6karna and Ramasetu and all other sacred places in the world. He 
fashioned (and bestowed in charity) a (golden) BrahmaiKja, a (golden^ 
Visvachakra", a (ijolden) goblet composed of*^ the (five) elements* a 
cow made out of jewels, the seven oceans (in gold), two (golden) 
creepers of the tree of paradise, a golden cow, a golden (figure of the) 
earth, a golden horse-chariot, the weight of a man (in gold), a thousand 
cows (of gold), a golden horse, a golden (fabric |)erforated so as to disclose 
something within it after the manner of a) ftctus, a golden elephant-car, 
and a (golden) plough. It was probably from a determination that both 
beggars and rich men should enjoy for a long time the wealth bestowed 
by him, that, in cou(|ueringeac»h country in succession, he set up on the 
earth })illars which were covered with noble titles, and which were famous* 
and the summits of which were as lofty as mountains, so as to obstruct 
the path of the chariot of the sun even up to the abode of the gods. 
He punished the augry h<)stile kings ; his arms were like the coils of 
the serpent Sci-ha ; he was earnest in protecting the world ; he was 
the puuisher of kings who broke their promises ; he satisfied those who- 
begged of him ; he was fierce in battle. Being called * the supreme 
king of kings*, and being invested with the appropriate titles of 'The 
supreme lord of kings ; the conqueror of the Muruniyas®** ; he who is 
terrible to other kinu:s ; he who is a very Sultan'^* among Hindu kings ; 
he who slays the tigers that are wicked people ; he who is possessed^ 
of brave prowess', — he is served by the kings of Anga and Vanga and 
Kalinga and other countries, who say, ** Look npon us, O great king ! ; 
be victorious and live long I" lie, king Harihara, — seated on a 
jewelled throne at the city of Vijayanagara, and possessed of genero- 
sity that was worthy to be praised by the learned, — being desirous of 
making af/ r a hdr a-^rfints^^y called together the Brahmans, and, haying 
increased abundantly the possessions of both beggars and rich men* 
became illustrious from the mountain of the east to the mountain of 



•^ ' A pnrritMihir kiml of l.i'-'^i? irift <m' olTt^riiii; c-oiisistin^ of a mass of pare 
jjold', — Prof. Monii;r Williams' Sii,i::kfH I^irtionartj. 

'• Or, |»Mli:ij)rt. ' roproscmiug.' 

•■^^ Wln> Hio Miini or Murii klui;;'- wore is not appiiront. In Prof. Mon. 
Williams' l)i«Mio!»:irv ' Muru' is i/ivon '.\- *hr. ik.tiio of a <*oiintry, but with no 
flirt h(M* hpoiMliciii ion. In lino S nf n P.ijai^'Mihvo inscription published by me 
at pa^'o 171» of Vol. IV. (»f tl.^ Ir-H.,.} A'.,t^,,'>n,->i, dated Saka 1)70 (a.d. 1048-9), 
rbo Krdiimbi Cin*.v.iii-l;i;'.\a is cnlN'.l • Murnn'N.^sf haiia*, the trannlaiion of 
xvhii'h was i lien L'is • n bv in«'. doubt fiiliv, as /<»• nLo hn-^ ilrt* muol halls of 
ait'll'-n-'" (niurM-ra\ .1 :i'>t iiaiii) ; o i: I now r »nsi(lrr tliat it -bouM bo takon 
fup.nval«*iit fo' Mur : i'' .t-t li;' [lafjac'^Arya', fh- <'.-«/«r/»/«s//»v '■///"■ MiWn kiiujif, 

^^ * SiiratiAna' in tin* to\i. lim's *J:{ l, is a c<MrnpTion of ' Sultan.' 

*• • AjrVh 'u-j,' ■ -laud VI vill.i^os given to Br/ihmaMS for religious parpoM*. 
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the setting of the sun, and from the golden mountain to the Bridge, 
ialri ! In the year of the ^aka of SaHvaha one thousand three hundred 
and one, in the year Siddharthi, on an auspicious day, at the full-moon 
of the month Jyaishtha, on Tuesday, at the time of an eclipse of the 
moon, — in the presence of the god Srl-Virilpakshadeva, at (the con- 
fluence of) the Tunga and the Bhndra, — this same glorious king 
Harihara, — who was of a generous disposition and very accomplished 
and intent upon the four objects of humnn pursuit^^ and who, through 
desire to acquire piety, wished to bestow a grant of land upon Brah- 
mans, — divided into three portions the district of Gadag, which is also 
called the wealthy Kratupura''*, — situated in the middle of the country 
of 6ri-Toragal'*, which is in the kingdom of Ha8tinavati'^ and be- 
longing to the neighbourhood of Srl-Lakkunda''^ and adorned by 
sixty-six villages, — and having set apart one portion for the king* 
and the second for the worship of the goils called Tryambakesa'* and 
Vtranarayana at the city of Gadakpura, — and being desirous to make 
an fl^ra A rtrcr-grant of the third portion, which was the best of all, — 
and having, on looking out for a Yajnmuna^^^ given the post of Yaja- 
mdna to Sammanacharya, who was learned in the Vedas, who per- 
formed both Srauta and Smarta ceremonies, and who was previously 
the writer*^ of the district of Gadag, — and having with glad heart 

^' Virtue, wealth, pleufiurc, and final oumncij)ati()n of tho fouI. 

*'•* The full old form of tiie numo of Ga<iag was Kvatukapura ; see the 
Hoysala inscription published bv me at pp. 290 ct seqq. of Vol. II. of the Indian 
AntiqiMry. 

** The ' Toragale Six-thousand ' of my D^vagiri-Y£dava inBcriptions alluded 
to in a previous note. 

•'»*' ' Hastin/lvati' is probably a Sanskrit form of ' Anegiindi.' 

'^ The modern Lakkuiuli in the Gadag T/iluk/i, — the ancient Lokkigundi 
of tho Hoysala inscription referred to above. 

'8 Known now, and referred to in the *ibovc-mcntioned iloysala inscription, 
by the name of Trikiltesvaradeva. 

'• *A person who institutes or pei-forms a regular sacrifice and pays the 
expenses of it.' 

♦o The * Vil^klil ' of this passage, line 112, corresponds to the * Lekhaka', 
writer J scribe, chrk, of lines (»8 and 74 of No. J 1 1., and is further explained by 
the use in line 133 of No. 111., — tho corresponding Canarese passage of the 
same, — of the word* Senab6vike', the office of the 'Sdnab6va*, modem ' S^nabhd- 
ga ' or ' ^finabhAga*, the village-accountant. ' S^nabAva', the proper Canarese 
title of the holder of i Ids office, occurs in 1. 15 of No. 39 of Major Dixon'g 
Collection, dated in the year of the JSaka 1015 (a. d. 1183-4), published by me 
at Ind. Ant.j Vol. V., p. 342. The title used in this Presidency, even in the Cana- 
rese Districts, is ' Kujkarnl', of Praknt origin ; 1 find the earliest use of it, — 
' Kulakarani', and also ' Kulakaraiia', — in an Old Canarese inscription of the 
ChAlukya king Jagad^kamalla, <lnted Saka 1071 (a.d. 1119-50), on a stone- 
tablet broken in two at the temple of the god B£malihga at Sirdr, in the 
B&galkdti T&lukA of the Kal^dgi District. 
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joyfiilly done honour to the Tajamdni Sammnnaclifirja, who was veraed 
in the Vedas, — and being aecompanieJ by many pure and amiable learn- 
ed men, intent upon both Srnuta and Smarta rites, who were preceded 
by the Piirnhita", — -and having received the permiflBJon of the apiritusi 
preceptor, the holy Kriyaaaktimftrti, — respectfully and joyfully gave, 
with gifts of gold and libations of water, to Brahma^s of many idiAds 
and names and g$lrat, renowned for their knowledge of the sacred scrip- 
tures and learned in the Vfldas together with their subsidiary writings, 
twenty-two Tillages, entirely free from assessment*', together with their 
boundaries and buried treasure and stones and whatever has become 
or may become property (J) and water, and Akakira, and that which 
accrues (?). to be enjoyed in common", together with trees and tanks 
and wells and pools and their banks, to he enjoyed by sons and sons' 
sons &c. iu succession, as long as the moon and stars may last, and free 
to be given away, or even to be pawned, or even to be sold. 

Now are declared separately the names of the villages of the king, the 
gods, and the Brilhmana." The villages for the king were twenty- 
two ; — Gadsgii, which baa also the name of the wealthy Kratupara ; 
Battageri; Harilapura; the escellent Lakkunda ; Liiigadhfiln ; Kau- 
jftgM ; GangSpura ; Hire-HandigoUa ; Chikka-Handigolla ; Belhoda ; 
Venkatapura; NShfilit; Ghrita-Kurahatti ; Dundi^ru; Nilagunda ; 
Addani\ru ; Yavagallu ; SoratQru ; Singalarftyanaker! : Nrisimpura ; 
TimniApura ; and Manakavada, — these are the villages to supply the 
wants of the king. Next are declared the twenty-two villages of the 
gods, the holy Tryambak&sa and Narayana: — Bella varni ka ; Huyal- 
goila ; TryambakEsapura ; Ballaravadaka ; Siauvinhalli ; Ummachige ; 

*' The prioat who oonducta all the aoremoniea and HBcrifioea of a partionlar 

•* ' Sarvnniitjiytt'.— ' llUnya' , — meaning, in the original Sanakrit, urortlky 
o/AonMir, to ht reapei:Ui,—c&ia.e to be appliail in the KarnfttakB. coantry, as 
riioini b7 inaoripCioiiB, so as to mean lands suhjeet to oydy a Injling ^C-rmt, or 
held aUngclhff jrea qJ asaeesmavt, correwponiinff very closely to the Canaresa 
' ambali, unihalige.' That it was thorooghly adopted aa a Canarese word in this 
Rpeoial senBD ia shown by the change of the initial 'm' Co ' r*, by OanareHS 
phonetio roles, in 'gan^uviiKja' , tite rcnt-jVae stnice-tand 0/ a village kead~naii, 
which WB hatre had in No. VII. of my Ba^a insoriptiona {No. XXEX., VoL X. 
nf this 8001617*8 Journal), and which corranpoadH to 'gaud-umbali' ot line 117 of 
No. in. below. The terms ' namaaya' and ' sarvanamaiya' , which are of saoh 
freqnent oocnrrence in other inaariptions, are luiw evident! j of the same purport 
aa ■ minya' and ' sareaminya' reapectiTcIy ; ' namuya' having the (uune mean- 
ing aa ' nidnya' in the original Sanskrit. 

" See Mote 8 to the translation of No. I. 

** Moat of these namea may readily ba traced on the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey maps in the oountry aurronnding Gadag. 
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Rohkane-Kurahattika ; Benturu ; Gopalapura ; Asundi ; Malasamu- 
draka ; Bellakikoppa ; Bhrifigadakatta ; Nagasamudraka ; Benakan- 
koppaka ; Hirekoppa ; Chikkoppaka ; Sri-Kadambapura ; Hullak6ta ; 
Somapura ; Ilatalgeri ; and Malalehalu, — these are the property of 
the gods. Next are declared the twenty-two villages which were given 
to the Brahmans : — Uombala ; the wealthy Kurtakota ; JantallL ; 
ii^iraduru ; Dambala ; Kanagilhalu ; Kalsapura ; Yalisiraduru ; Java- 
libenchika ; Papanasi ; S6manakatta ; P6nl; Kiri^dgiri ; Turucheh&lu; 
Nagavi ; Beldhadi ; Sri-Navapura ; Siraval ; Siravunja ; KittAru ; 
MadanAruka ; and Sakavatl ; these are those that are famous by 
being constituted ^^raA^ra-grants. 

In each Agrahdra four shares were made by the wise king Harihara, 
and the apportionment of them was devised thus ; — One share was 
allotted to the Yajamdna Sammanacharya, and three shares to the 
Brahmans ; and portions were given to the gods here and there. In 
this manner three hundred and sixty shares were enumerated in all 
the villages (of the Brahmans, collectively), and were combined in the 
Agrahdras, !Uands fit for sowing Yavanala^' seed, of (the measure 
of) ninety khdrU^^y were distributed as follows over the villages, and 
the Brahmans, commencing with the Yajamdna^ who enjoyed allot- 
ments, are described according to their sdkhds, their names, their 
gotraSy and their sutras. 

(It is unnecessary to translate in full the passage commencing here, 
line 150, and ending in line 380. The following is in brief the out- 
line of the division. The village of Ilombala measured 22 khdris, 
and was divided into 88 allotments ; Kurtakota, — 23 khdAs, and 92 
allotments; Jantala, — 10 khdris, and 40 allotments; ^iraduru, — 3 
khdns, and 12 allotments ; Dambala, — 7 khans, and 28 allotments ; 
Kanagilhalu, — 7 khdrU, and 28 allotments ; Kalsapura or Kalasapura, 
—1^ khdrU, and 6 allotments; Yalisiraddru or Yalesinlru, — 1 khdri, 
and 4 allotments ; Javalibenchika or Javalbencha, — ^ khdri and 
2 allotments ; Papanasi, — i khdri, and 2 allotments ; Somanakatta or 
Somankatia, — ^ khdri, and 2 allotments; P6nl, — IJ khdrts, and 6 
allotments ; KirAdgiri or Kirudgeri, — 1^ khdris, and C allotments ; 
Turuchehalu or Turchohalu,— J khdri, and 3 allotments ; Nagavi, 
— 1 J khdris, and 5 allotments ; Beldhadi, — } khdri, and 3 allotments ; 

** Barley. 

♦* * KhAri* or *khirik&\ a gi-ain-measure^ 16 drdnas or about 3 bushels, 
or sometimes 3 drdnas, or sometimes 4 drdnas. 

VOL. XII. 49 
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Nftv^pura, — i khdri, and 2 allotments ; Sirayal, — J kkdn, and 3 allot' 
ments ; SiravuSja or nirahufiji, — -1 kkdii, and 4 allotments ; Kitt6rii, 
— 2 A/furw, and 8 allotments ; Madanfiru,— 3 tthdrii, and 12 allot- 
menta ; and SakavSti, — 1 kMri, and 4 allotments. Saromanacharya, 
SammanSrya, orSamniirya's share was one-qnarter in all the villages, 
with the exception of Javalibeiichikit, P&panusI, Somanakatta, and 
Navapura, in each of which it amounted to only one-eighth. The 
remainder of each village was divided among Bruhmans, whose names, 
lineage, qualiGcations, &c., are given in detail, a small portion being 
usually given to the priacipal gods of the neighbourhood. The gods> 
to whom allotmentswere thus made, are: — At Hombala, Samkaraliiiga ; 
at Kurtakota, Mankdsvari-Narasithha ; at JaotalA, Narayana and 
others not specified hy name ; at Dambala, Ram^vara and others j at 
Kanagilhfilii, Narityana and others ; at KalsApura, Ramuavara and 
others ; at Yalisiraduru, i^ariikara-NiirAyana ; at 86mauakatta, Som^aa ; 
at Donl, Sarpeaa ; at Turuchehalu. KalinAtha ; at NAgavi, Sdmeavara 
nnd others ; at Beldhadi, Som^ ; at Navapura, Kalpesa ; at Siraval, 
Kalinitlia ; at SiravuSja, KnIinAtha and others ; at KittQru, Riinifsa ; 
and at Madanflru, Kalinuths and others. In line 3S0 the inscriptiiia 
continues) ; — 

In the villages which were thus gladly given by king Harihara, with 
apportionment of the shares in them, the Brahmana gave, in eacli 
Agrah&ra, (a certain portion) to the learued Samraana, for doing the 
writing work of the district. 

Having thus performed a wonderful achievement in the world far 
the sake of kings and the gods and BrAhnians, king Harihara, — ^who 
had done that which should be done ; who was desirous of acquiring 
the goddess of fame ; who had attained the chief object of life ; and 
who was desirous of final emancipation from worldly exi3tence,^-ob- 
tained the good fortune of final emancipation. 

In {discriminating between) giving a grant and preserving (the grant ' 
of another), &c. ! Preserving the grant of another is twice as meri- 
torious ns giving a graut oneself; by confiscating the grant of another 
one's own grant becomes fruitless '. He is born for the duration of 
sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure, &c.! In this world land, 
that has been given to a BrAhman, is as a sister, &c. \ "This general 
bridge of piety of tings should at all times be preserved by you," — 
thus does RAuiachandra make his earnest request to all future lords of 
the earth ! Sri-Yir(ipaksha! 
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No. III. 

Reverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chowri, &c. ! 
May the tusk of Hari, who assumed the form of a boar, preserve you, 
&c. ! May that lustre, — which dispels the darkness of obstacles, &c.! 

There is that luminary^ the dispeller of darkness, which was produc- 
ed, like fresh butter, from the great ocean of milk, when it was churned 
by the gods.* The son of that luminary was Budha', who through 
his unequalled penances and pious deeds acquired a name the mean- 
ing of which was obvious ; his son was PurCiravas ; the son of him 
again, who with his many arms destroyed his enemies, was Ayu ; the 
son of Ayu was Nahusha ; and his again was Yayati, the protector of 
cities^ in war ; Fame became as it were the female deer of him the 
male deer^ he resembled (in power) a demigod, and was the husband 
of 6ri-Devayant. 

In his race was bom king Timma, famous among the princes of 
Tuluva, whose wife was Devaki, — as Krishna was bom in the race of 
Yadu. 

From him was born king Isvara, whose wife was Bukkama, — the 
best of kings, endowed with the qualities of the earth.* 

As Kama' sprang from the son of Devaki, so from that excellent 
man, the son of Devaki, sprang king Narasa. At Ramesvara and 
many other places abounding in various holy deeds, &c. Having 
straightway bound (with a bridge) the Kaveri, which flowed with a great 
flood of water, and having crossed over it, &c. Having conquered the 
brave Chola, and Pandya, the proud lord of Madhura, the valorous 
Turushka, the two kings who bear the name of Gajapati, and others 
too, &c. 



* The moon, personified as Sdma, the founder of the S6mavamBa, or * lunar 
race.* According to another legend, the moon was produced from the eye of 
the sage Attri, and was then, after personification, regarded as his son. 

■ To obtain the nectar. 

• The planet Mercury personified. 

♦ * Pnrava* ; the analysis is * pur/ citt/y and ' ava,* one who protects, from 
ava,' guard, protect. 

* »,e., * he was wedded to fame', * became famous.* 

^ Viz., stability, wealth, &c, 

' KAmad^va is usually regarded as the son of Brahma, or of Dharma. But 
he is sometimes identified, in a second birth, with Pradyumna, the son of 
Krishna and Rukmini. 



^ 
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As (Rfima wbs born) iVom ninoiig the queens Kausalya and Sn- 
Diitra'i so king KrUhnarAya was born to king Nrisimlia from 
Tippiijtdtivi and NagHladSv!. 

The brave Sri-Nilraaimha, seated on a jewelled throne in the city 
of Vijayauagara, ever surpassing ia fame Nrign and Nala and 
Nahusba, &c. Sealed ou a golden throuc, he bestowed many giAft 
at the shrine of the god yri-VirflpA!i shade vn, at the city of Sri- 

K41ahast!, °. &c. Thus, at Gakarna. and 

RAmasetu, and ^all other holy places ou the earth, the king Srl- 
Nrisimha, who was reminded of religious obseri'ances by innumerable 
BrAhmang, (gave), from his jewels and the stores of wealth amassed 
by the might of hia arm, golden liorses and golden cows, lands, pre- 
sents of gold weighed out against men, and other gifts. Even the 
ocean had its water dried up by the clouds of dust, raised up from the 
earth which was pulverized by the hoofs of his crowds of prancing 
horses; but it was afterwards tilled again by the streams ofhisvarioos 
and abundant charities, and he prevailed to save the hostile kings, who 
had fallen into the waters created by himself. He fashioned (and 
bestowed in charity) a golden Brahmiiiida, a (golden) Visvachakrn, &c. 
And when he, the Indra of the earth, famed for his virtues, having 
governed his kingdom io such a mnnuer that it was free from all 
calamities, ascended to the skies to rule the kingdom of Indra, — 

Then king Krishnaraya wore with equal renown the jewelled 
bracelet'" of him whose valour was irresistible. Methinks it was 
through fear, lest every thing should acquire an identity of radiance 
from his glory which was spread all around, that Purari wore a (third) 
eye in his forehead, &c. Uaving, with the clouds of dust of the 
earth which was ground to atoms by the horses of his numerous armies, 
dried up the seven oceans, together with the horses and the chariots 
(of his enemies), in anger because, &c. It was probably from a 
determination that both beggars and rich men ahould enjoy for a 
long time the wealth bestowed by him, that he sent to the other 
world" the hostile kings, who were obstacles (in the vtay of this being 

• Two of the three wives of Daaarotlia. Kaiisalyfl was the mother of lU- 
tna. There ia nothing here to iDdicate which ot the Cwo wivoa of king Notms 
WBfl the mother of KriahnarSya, bat No, 33 of Mr. Hopn'a Collpctiua shows that 
NUgalidivi; or NfigSmbika, na ahe ig there Called, waa liia mother. 

■ ' Sitorapi' or ' sibhorapi.' See nnte £S to the tranelation of No. II„ p, 375. 

>■ Ths badge of soTBreiBnly, 

11 i.e., 'kilW in battle.' 
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dore), and, conquering in succession each of the regions, appointed 
guardians of his people ; thus he, the king, a very god upon the earth, 
seated on his throne at his ahode, possessed of the greatest good fortune, 
was victorious. He punished the angry hostile kings ; his arms were 
like (the coils of the serpent) Sesha ; he was earnest in protecting the 
world ; he was the punisher of kings who broke their promises ; he 
was fierce in slaying kings who committed acts of spoliation. Being 
called the supreme king of kings, and being invested with the titles of 
' The supreme lord of kings ; the conqueror of the MClrurayas ; he 
who is terrible to other kings ; he who is a very Sultan among Hindu 
kings ; he who slays the tigers that are wicked people ; he who is a 
very. Gandabherunda^' to the herds of elephants (that are his foes),— 
he is praised by the kings of Anga and Vahga and KaUnga and other 
countries, who say, " Look upon us, O great king ! ; be victorious 
and live long." Possessed of generosity that was worthy to be praised 
by the learned, he, king Krishnaraya, seated on a jewelled throne at 
the city of Vijayanagara, ever surpassed Nriga and all other rulers of 
the earth, and, conferring abundance of wealth on poor and rich, shone 
with glory from the mountain of the east to the city of the gods, and 
from the golden mountain to the Bridge. 

Having thus described his lineage, and having praised his charity 
and valour and other qualities, — in order to relate how this same king 
Krishnaraya, happening to be in a good humour, gave an agrahdra- 
grant, entirely free from assessment*', to the learned Timmanarya, — he 
declares in succession the time, the locality, the merits of the recipient, 
the boundaries of the a^ra A^ra-grant that was entirely free from as* 
sessment, and the manner of making the grant, in that part of the com- 
position which begins with the words "In the year of the ^aka" and 
ends with the words '* He gave with joy."** 

In the year of the Saka of Salivaha enumerated by one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-four, in the praiseworthy year Srimukha, in 
(the month) MAgha, in the dark fortnight, on the great lunar day 
of the Sivaratri, at a holy time and on an auspicious day,~(He dis- 
courses upon the locality and the maker [of the grant]), — on the bank 
of the river Tungabhadra, and in the presence of (the god) Virupaksha, 

^* A fabaloas two-headed bird. 

** * Sanxundnya' ; see Note 42 to the translation of No. II., p. 378. 

*♦ This is a parenthetical remark, introduced by apparently a reviser or 
the engraver of the charter. Other instances of this occur further on. 
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ttir muniGceDt king KrishnarAya, being iu a \ery happy frenle of 
mind, — (having regard to the fact that) t'ormerly the boundnries (of 
the grant for the support) of the aittrological knowledge of the as- 
trologer, who dwelt in the loeality of Rattohalli, were the eame as the 
boundaries of (the village of) K6da, and failing to see (at that time) 
■ny support of astrological science iu the boundaries of llaUchalli and 
K&da, — joyfully gave, for its support in them, with gifts of gold and 
libations of water, — (He describes the recipient),— to the learned son 
of Ghatikil-Narasiihha, which name had been given by king Kriahna- 
raya iu the presence of great and learned people because of his exposi- 
tion of the Gha/iids" both nsha and Amrila, born in the g5tra 
of Gautama, belonging to the milra of Asvaliiynna, the wise Timma- 
nSrya, the twice-born, — who was acquainted with many hymns of the 
EigvSdn ; who9e writings on observances were adopted by his disciples 
who both had studied of their own accord and had been taught (by 
him) ; who could declare what was right and what was wrong ; whose 
intellect was not associated with anything that was evil; who waa a 
worthy object for a grant of land ; who was the foremost among 
Br4hraans ; who was acquainted with all the Vedas and Vedflnta and 
sacred precepts and traditional lore ; and who was modest and cour- 
teous and of a calm disposition and high-niiiuied, — a village, which 
was formed of land taken from five other villages belonging to the 
king and was established under the name of Timmalapura, — in the 
boundaries of RiiUahalli, in the Fiiil/ia called Ndruihbilda" in the 
middle of (the district of] (?) Chandraguti, and iu the circle of 
Eastinavat', to the W. of the village of Aladakatto, the N. of the village 
of Dandigehalli, the E. of the village of Bdahalli, and the, S. of the 
large village of Kusukflru, — as a grant entirely free from asse asm ent, 
and invested with its four boundaries, and accompanied liy (the right to) 
hidden treasure, and stones, and that which has become property (?), 
and that which may be made property (?), and water, and the twelve 
hereditary dues*' of the judge and the writer and the other officers, 

" * GhatiW, ' a, period of time = tmejity-fmir viinxdet ' ' Amiita^haliki.' 
•eema to be auah a period wboti tliore is a ooDjanatiuii of planets aappoaed to 
oonfer tang life i Dad ' vijha-'jhalikS.' , when there is a conjuiiction of plaaets of 
banefnl inflaBnce. 

'• 'Ilia hundred towns.' 

" As in tfae caso of ' iiiiinyn' and ' iiotiinsyn,' — ' ija', meimiug in the ori- 
gioal Sanskpt income, rei-enae, gain, n-an adopted, and is st ill current, in theKar- 
nlfaka cnimtry, to deoote in a special sense the hereditary dues of the tveira 
i-illaga officers, the -fctril.fcBJntr^dlr' of the MarBttM, viz-, the Gauda or PStll, 
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and Akshini, and that which accrues, — to be enjoyed perpetually by 
one (family) and by sons and sons' sons &c. in succession as long as 
the raoon and stars may last. This copper-charter is that same poetical 
charter of the great king Krishnaraya, conferring an a^ra^^ra-grant 
upon the Yajamdna of the village, which the president of the assembly 
proclaimed ; let it always be energetically preserved by sons and sons* 
sons, &c. ! Yiran^harya, the carpenter, the son of Mallana, engraved 
the copper-charter which contains the charter of the great king 
Krishnaraya. In the western part of the village, two strips of land^" 
were through respect given to the judge and the writer ; let them be 
religiously preserved. 

He sums up in one verse the matter that has been expressed above 
by many verses** ; — King Krishna, having taken land out of five 
other villages, and having thus constituted a new village, straightway 
gave it in his piety, together with its treasures, to Timmanarya, the son 
of Narasimha. 

And a vernacular account of the boundaries of the village is now 
written in this charter of Krishnaraya, which pertains to the land that 
was (thus) conveyed by ^ri-Krishna. 

He enounces a definition : — That which is (measured by) eight barley- 
corns placed side by side, or three grains of rice placed lengthwise, 
is called a ' finger*, and it is (the breadth of) the central portion of 
the middle finger ; the measure of a ' hand* is to be considered as 
made by twenty- four of these (fingers); and the measure of a 'bow* 
is defined by four such ' hands.' The constitution of the boundaries 
was effected by that chief of kings and by the wise men of his assembly 
by means of those same measures of a * bow.' 

In front of the village a pillar (bearing the figure) of Tarkshya'^ 
was set up by good people. On the £. side of it, the boundary was 

hero called the jadge (' inc/idralca*), the S&nabhdga or Kulkarni, hero called 
the writer (' Ukhaka*), &c. ' Akdiita* is again another instance of a Sanskri 
word similarly adopted in a special technical sense ; see Note 8 to the transla- 
tion of No. III. of my Sindavamsa inscriptions, published in No. XXXI., Vol. 
Xf., p. 252, of this Society's Journal. 

»«» < PcUtiW here, and * patti' in lines 117, 118, and 120 below. This is 
another word to be added to the list of Sanskrit words used in the Karn&taka 
country, and still current, in a special sense. Wc find it nsed in the same 
sense »« here as far back as the fifth or sixth century A.D., — in line 8 of an 
old Kadamba copper-plate grant, No. XXIII. of my series in the Indian Anti- 
quary, at Vol. VI., p. 28. 

^ ' Xhe author of the parenthetical remarks grows somewhat barcastio 
here. 

*'' Oaruda, half bird, half man, the servant and vehicle of Vishnu. 

VOL. XII. 51 
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laid out at the measure of four hundred and seventj ' bows.' On the 
S. side of it, the boundary was laid out at nine hundred and thirty- 
six ' bows/ On the AV. side of it the boundary was laid out at two 
hundred * bows', less by twenty-two. And on the N, side of it, the 
constitution of the boundary was at eight hundred and four * bows/ 
And thus the total was two thousand three hundred and eighty-eight 
(* bows'). 

From the N.E. of the village, to the S.E. comer, the boundary 
was laid out as being (of the length of) one thousand five hundred and 
tighty-eight * bows.' From the S.E. of the village, to the S.W. comer, 
the boundary was laid out as being (of the length of) seven hundred 
•bows', less by thirty. From the S.W. of the village, to the N.E. 
corner, the boundary was laid out as being (of the length of) one 
thousand and eight hundred * bows', less by twenty-one. From the 
N.W. ofthe village, to the N.E. corner, one may recognize (as the 
length of the boundary) six hundred and sixty * bows' ; such was the 
settlement of the boundary. Thus, the settlement of the (circum- 
scribing) boundary of the village was four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-seven * bows.* 

To the E. of the pillar of Garu(la*\ which was in front of the 
village of Tirmalapura, the boundary was (at the distance of) the 
measure of 470 * bows.' To the S. of that same pillar of Garuda, the 
boundary was (at the distance of) the measure of 936 * bows.' To the 
AV. of that sai!ie pillar of Garuda, the boundary was (at the distance 
of) the measure of 178 * bows.' To the N. of that same pillar of 
Garuda, the boundary was (at the distance of) the measure of 804 
* bows.' 

Next is declared the settlement of the eight points of the compass 
commencing with that of Indra.*' The boundary- mark, (which is taken 
as the starting-point,) is a stone, marked with an impression of 
VHmaiia''\ on the edge of a stream called * the stream of the Palasa tree,* 



2 1 Tlio voniiicular iH)ition of the iiHcription commences here. 

•a Tlio L'McajiAliis, or prosidinf( (Unties of the cardinal and intermediate 
point »« nf ilio coTn^msrt, arc, — Indni, of the K. : Apni, of the S.K. ; Ynma, of the 
S. : Nir.-iM, tir Mnrictiiii"s Silrvii,^ nf ihc S.W. ; Vanina, of tho W. ; Vayu, of the 
N.W. : KuvAi-a. of thi» N. : anci Isana, ur corner iinos Sdmji, of tho N.E. 

2' Vi-hini. incarnate a^ tho Dwavf. SynilH»ls of this kind were cufttoma. 
rlly cm on st(»ii<'"! <ni up lo mark the l»')undarios of 'jrrants ; r/. tho translations 
of NiH. 1. and II. of niy Sindavii.tiNL inscriptions, rrforrod to in a preceding 
noi«', wluTi^ wi* tint I >t<»iiv..s rici up, marked with iliu rcprcseutaiiona of a linga 
and a.^colico and a cow. 
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Tvhich is at the point intermediate between the E. and the N.£., 
between that same (village of) Tirmalapura and (the village of) Alada- 
katte, which is to the E. of that same village of Tirmalapura. At the 
measure of 616 ' bows' to the S. of this, the mark is a stone, marked 
with an impression of Vamana, at the kaiie called * the katte of the 
stallion.' At the measure of 344 * bows' to the S. of this again, the 
mark is a stone, marked with an impression of Vamana, at the katte 
called ' the katte of AIahg6nda', which is at the point intermediate be- 
tween the E. and the S.E. of the village. Going in a straight line over a 
small rising-ground to the S. of this again, at the measure of 
388 'bows', at the comer of the katte called Ad§rikatte, which 
you arrive at by passing to the S. of the edge of a small marsh 
which is at the corner of the katte called Aderikatte, which is in the 

• • • • • ^ 

tank called * the tank of the head of the male buffalo', the boundary- 
mark is a stone, marked with an impression of Vamana, which is on the 
limit of the corner of the katte called Aderikatte. At the measure of 

■ • • • • 

454 'bows' to the W. of this again, the mark is a stone, marked with 
an impression of Vamana, at the three heaps of stones above graves** 
of (the hamlet of) Bilahalli, which is to the E. of that ; (and) the 
mark is a white stone, marked with a paddle, to the S. of the village. 
Thence, again, to the S., the boundary-mark is a stone, marked with 
an impression of Vamana, at the three heaps of stones above graves of 
(the hamlet of) Bilahalli, at the measure of 90 * bows.' Thence, 
again, to the W., at the corner of the S.W. of the village, at the 
measure of 216 *bows,' the boundary-mark is a black stone. To the 
N. of this stone, which is on the limit of the S.W. corner, the mark 
is a black stone, marked with a paddle, at the measure of 254 * bows.' 
At the measure of 642 * bows ' to the N. of this again, the boundary- 
mark is a stone, marked with an impression of Vamana, on the bound- 
ary of the strip of land, which is the rent-free ser>ice-land of the 
village head-man, behind the temple of the god on the W. of the 
tillage. To the N., again, of the stone, marked with an impression 
of Vamana, which is on the boundary of that same strip of land, which 
is the rent-free service-land of the village head-man, the mark is a 
stone, inscribed with the letters * Gaudac/udagi^^, at the boundary of 
the strip of land which is the rent-free service-land of the village head- 

'♦ * Mflgaddeya', j»r., * mArii-gmMeya* Seo Nolo 17 to the translation of 
No. III. of ray Batta inscriptions at pp. 167 et seqq. of No. XXIX., Vol. X., of 
this Society's Journal. 

•* Probably ' Qautla-gautlike', the office of the village head-man, is iutonded. 
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mau, at thedistaace ol' 803 ' l)ow3.' To the N. of this, again, at the 
N.W. corner of the village, the bouudary-mark is a stone, marked 
with an impression of VELmana and inscribed with the letters * Cauda- 
ffSdagf, at the measure of 60 ' bows.' To the E. of that same stone, 
marked with an imjiressiou of Vatnsna and inscribed with the letters 
'Ctiu(iairScJ«jfi', which b on the boundary of that same N.W. corner, 
the mark is a stone, marked with an impression of V&mana, at the 
measure of 1 50 ' bows.' At tlie mark of the measure of 1 72 ' hows* 
to the K. of this again, aud passing along to the E. of the edge of a 
imall inarsh which is to the N. of the village, the boundary-mark 
is a atone, marked with an impression of Vamana, at the measure 
of 16 'bows' to the N. again of this mark of the edge (of the 
marsh). To the E. of this again, at the measure of 330 ' bowe,' 
having passed along to the E. of the edge of a small marsh wliieh 

is (situated) together with , "^ the road that goes 

to (the village, or tank, of) Halugere, the mark is a stone, marked 

with an impression of Vitmaua, at the limit where ^ joiua 

the path. To the 9. again of the stone, marked with an impression 

of Vfimana, which is at the limit where the " joins this 

path, and at the measure of 240 ' bows', the boundary-mark is the 
stone, marked with an impression of Vamana, which is at the limit of 
the stream called ' the stream of the PalSsa tree'. Thus has been 
declared the settlement of the allotment of the four boundaries of the 
oyro/i dm -(village) of Tirmalapura. 

Such is the pious copper-charter, which was written and was bestow- 
ed with gifts of gold aud libations of water, to the effect that they 
should enjoy, in the succession of sous and sons' sons, the proprietor- 
ship of the glory that attaches to the twelve hereditary dues and rent- 
free service lands commencing with the Gaudike" and the SenabA- 
vike", and, as a grant tobe enjoyed by one family, the ajiroA^rn- (village) 
ofTirmalupura, free from all assessment, asau allotment for the office of 
the instructor of astrology of the boundaries of Ratlohalh and K&dla. 

Now are written the witnesses to the fact that the village was given 
by the king Krishnaraya to the learned Timman4rya : — The sun, the 

" The meaning of ■ nail', ' nale', ia not known. 

= ' ' GlBudika', the office ot the 'Gamin', or villBgo bond-mao. ' Ganda' 
dei'ivBtl from ' grflnja-fidhja," thnmgh ' the farms ' givuiidu', ■ glvundii 
'gnvniida', 'garundn', '^uiida', aud 'gnundu.' 

> ' • &8iiab6vike', the office uC tbc ' SAuLLbAva', ' SAualiliAgu', ov ' SluabhAgit', 
the village oucauutHnl, liulbirni. 
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moon, the wind and fire, the sky, the earth, the waters, the heart, 
and Yama'^ and day, and night, and the two twilights, and Dharma*^, 
know the conduct of a man ! In this world, land that has heen given to 
a Brahman is as a sister to all kings, &c. ! In (discriminating be- 
tween) giving a grant and preserving (the grant of) another, &c. ! 
*' This general bridge of piety of kings, should at all times be preserved 
by you'*, &c. ! He is bom for the duration of sixty thousand years as a 
worm in ordure, &c. ! As many particles of dust as the tears of elo- 
quent Br&hmans, fathers of families, who weep when they are despoiled 
of their wealth, gather up ; during so many years are kings, or those 
belonging to the families of kings, — who, throwing off restraint, take 
away the heritages of Brahmans, — tormented in the hell called Kum- 
bhtpaka ! They are guilty of incest with a mother, who seize upon 
any wealth in this agrahdra as complimentary presents, or as taxes, 
or even on account of the protection of the village ! Land given by 
oneself is as a daughter, land given by one's father is as a sister, and 
land given by another is as a mother ; one should abstain from land 
that has been bestowed ! I carry on my head the lotuses which are 
the feet of those kings'^, whether bom in my own lineage or in the 
lineage of other kings, who, always thinking upon religion, spotlessly 
preserve this my religious act ! (May there be) the most auspicious 
good fortune ! May it be auspicious ! &ri ; in ; sri ! Sri-VirA- 
paksha ! 

* ' The god and jadge of the dead. 

^^ Bight, Jastice, or Virtae, personified. 

^ ^ i.e., ' I do obeisance to those kings.' 



Art. XL— On name old SHorr Coinx found near ir«i.— Br 
0. CoDRixflTON, Sec Bo. Br. It. Aa. Soc, 

The coins stiovii in the subjoined photogrngih were found ■ few 
months ago in a fiilil at Sult^npur, a suburb situate about two miles 
iiortfi of the town of Wai, and inhabited liy Miiaahniins and Kulvi4t% 
in the Satiint collectorntc. The field on the soutli-east of Sultdnpur 
was formerly eovercd with houses, but is now under cultivation, aod 
it was in the process of ploughing it up in the usual way that these 
coins were unearthed. Uow long it is since there were houses on 
this land is not known, but in i^nka Itilj.j (A.D. 1745), being thea 
waste land, it was granted in inuin to one Ithnvunishankar MorcBrar 
Ueshpai.ide, and ever since it has been inam land. 

The coins were forwarded to the Society by Mr. J. G, Moore, Col- 
lector of the district, to whom we are indebted for the above iDforma- 
tion regarding the place where they were found. 

The hoard consisted of 52 [licccs aud a few fragments, viz., the 
ones marked A and It in the jihotograph, and .'iO similar to that 
marked 0. .Ml are of silver. -Mr. Ilynes, of II. M.'s Mint, was good 
enough to assay u fragment, and found it to contain ^9'IH per cent, of 
silver. 



1 



A, represented of nrtnal siie in the photograph, is a piece of metal 
weighing 110 grains, nbout;ih inch in thickness, in shape an oblong 
'Square with one corner cut off; and with irregular edges. The ob- 
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verse — somewhat concave — bears a figure which has been stamped on 
it with a shield-shaped die of very much smaller area than the coin. 
There are cracks in the metal, resulting from the stamping, and the 
concavity of the obverse is the effect of the force used in impressing the 
die on its centre. The reverse — rather convex — is rough, and bears no 
marks of stamping. The figure on the obverse looks at first sight like 
the representation of an insect with fat body, short legs, pointed head, 
and branching horns or large claws ; but I think it may be identified with 
a common symbol on Buddhistic coins which has been mentioned as 
like that of Taurus, and is well shown on page 211, vol. I. of Thomas's 
Prinsep's Indian Antiquities^ where it is on a die of a similar shape to 
that of our coin. It will be seen, however, that the figure in this 
coin is more elaborate ; there are the two legs on either side, and the 
pointed angular head'; and these marks, with the general shape of the 
figure, lead to an identification of it with the Trisul symbol seen in the 
Buddhistic sculptures and carvings, which the more rude similar marks 
hitherto pourt rayed as found on coins do not. This is the mystic 
symbol found commonly in the carvings of the Sanchi and Amravati 
Topes. It crowns the pillars of the gateway of the former Tope, and is 
on numerous other positions, as may be seen in almost any of the 
photographs or plates in Fergusson's Tree and Serpent Worship and in 
Cunningham's BhiUa Topes, and by both those authors is described 
as symbolical of Dharma. It is seen, too, commonly on the feet of 
Buddha, together with the chakra or wheel. In photograph No. 8 of 
a paper on ** A Mystic Play performed in Ladak," in Jour. R, As, 
Soc, Beng., vol. XXXII., the mask representing a bull's head is 
nearly the same in outline as the figure on our coin. This is not a little 
interesting in connection with this being a Buddhist symbol and like 
the sign of Taurus. 

B weighs 108 grains ; it is a thick round coin with rounded but rather 
irregular edges. Both faces are a little convex. On the obverse is a 
figure, indistinctly impressed from a circular die of nearly the same 
size as the coin, appearing to be a trefoil or quatrefoil, — which is proba- 
bly the same as that on the coin in fig. 1 0, Plate XXXI. of BhiUa 
Topes. The obverse is very irregular, and marked as if it had been 
beaten on a stone, as very possibly it was whilst being struck with the 
die. 

Of the third variety there were 50, all more or less round, somewhat 
concave on the obverse, which is stamped with a curious device, and 
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convex on the reverse, which is plain. They vary much in size, and 
hardly any two are of exactly the same weight ; but they may be 
divided into three sizes, viz. from 105 to 99 grains, from 58 to 45 
grains, and from 23 to 21 grains. That represented in the photograph 
G is one of the largest. The coins were, I think, stamped when the 
metal was molten, for on the reverse of some there are evident marks 
of the grain of wood, and there is an absence of cracking of the metal 
observable in A, resulting from the striking forcibly with a die of smaller 
diameter than the coin ; the round thick edge, like that of a wax 
impression, also favours this view. I have little doubt that a small 
quantity of the fluid metal was poured out on to a board or block of 
wood, and the die pressed on while still more or less soft. Some of 
them appear to have been stamped deeper than others, and they Tary 
much in the sharpness of the impression, just as if the metal were softer 
when impressed in some cases than in others. A remarkable point is 
that although the device in all is the same, and appears to have been 
designed with some care, yet they arc not all struck from one, but from 
many dies. I can count certainly thirteen different sorts ; the Tariation 
in some is but small, but is enough to show that they must be from 
different dies. The device on the obverse is : — On a round area are three 
circular prominences arranged in a triangle, round one of which is a 
ring ; from this ring two lines pass to each of the other prominenoes. 
which are not surrounded by a ring, making the whole look like a 
driving-wheel with connecting bands passing to two smaller wheels, as 
is seen in a machine. 

I have not been able to find a device similar to this, either on coins 
or sculpture. The round spot surrounded by a ring is a not un- 
common Buddhist symbol, and is found on coins usually as a 
group of four arranged in a square and joined in pairs by connecting 
lines crossing diagonally. But I can find no triangular arrange- 
ment. 

Perhaps it is intended to represent the nave of the chakra or wheel, 
with garlands hanging on it, as in the Plate 43, fig. 1, of FergU88on*s 
Tree and Serpent Worship, 

Some on the reverse have indistinct marks of the same pattern, as 
if they had first been stamped on that side and then turned over and 
done on the other face. 

These coins appear to differ from others yet described, both in work* 
manship and design. A is like in shape to the domino or punched 
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coins, iu which one corner is trimmed off to adjust the proper weight ; 
but I find no allusion to any of this shape stamped with a die instead 
of punch. If B and C had been cast iu a mould, — as, however, they 
clearly were not, — there would have been Httle difficulty in recognizing 
them as of the same kind as those commonly found at Ujjein. A series 
of coins found at phdnk, in Kathiaw^d, some year or two ago, seem to 
be more nearly allied to them than any others ; a description of them 
has not yet been pubhshed, but I beUeve my colleague Mr. MandHk 
has notes of them for the purpose of doing so. They are small square 
pieces of silver like the punched coins m general appearance, covered 
on both sides with various devices as found on the punched coins, — 
wheels, balls, elephants, &c., — but in reUef, — that is, impressed with a 
die, instead of sunken with a punch. Allusion is made in Thomas's 
Prinsep*9 Antiquities, vol. 1., p. 213, to some unpublished coins 
on which " a square die has been driven home upon one surface so as 
to give the concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains 
blank. The symbol within the square has the appearance of a rude 
quatrefoil." No drawing is given of these, but the description to some 
extent tallies with our coins. 

I think, then, that we may conclude that these coins show progress 
in development from the punched coins to the round die impressed 
money ; that the type of device is Buddhistic ; and that probably thev 
occupy a place in the coinage of India between the punched coins and 
those cast in a mould bearing similar symbols. 

I may add that I sent specimeus of C, and casts of A and B, to Sir 
Walter Elliot for his opinion of them, and he writes to me as follows : — 

*'The very remarkable coins from Wai are unlike anything I have 
ever met with before, and I am quite at a loss to what era or dynasty to 
assign them. I have sentyour note to Mr. Percy Gardner, of the British 
Museum, who has charge of the Indian and Oriental Department 
(exclusive of Sassanian coins), and he is equally puzzled with us." 
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Art. Xir. — On Ancient Ndgari Numeration ; from an Inscrip- 
Hon at Ndneghat, — By Pandit BhagavAnlIl Indeaji. 

• • 

With this paper I present a plate containing Nagari numerals of 
ancient times. These numerals are taken from the inscriptions in a cave 
cut out of the rock, on the top of the Naneghafc hill, and made long 
ago for the purpose of a resting-place for the travellers up that hill, 
which lies on the road between Kalyana and Junar. 

This cave seems to have been carved by a descendant of the king 
Sdtavdhana. Inside on the wall opposite the entrance there are carved 
figures of the members of his family, very much broken and defaced, but 
the names inscribed over their heads still remain entire, so we are able 
to know whom each figure represents. On both side-walls of the cave 
are inscriptions in big letters — the style of which is a little older than 
that of the inscriptions of Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Kshatrapa, 
Nahapana, and Gotamiputra and Vasishtiputra, found in the Buddhist 
caves of Western India. 

From the inscription it appears that the name of the king was Vedisiri 
(Vedasri). Amongst the figures on the wall next to that of king 
Sitavahana are the remains of figures of a man and a woman, over the 
heads of whom there is written — 

* Devi Nayanikiiya Rafio cha 
Siri Sat-kanino.' 

* Of queen Njiyanikii and king Sri Sata-karni. 

This king was, I believe, the one by whom the room and inscriptioD 
were made. Satakarui is not a name, but a title ; for the same ap- 
pears to have been also applied to Satavdhana* and Gotamiputra, f so 
that his true name might be Vedisiri as written in the inscription, and 
he may have been known as Vedisiri Satakarni. 

An imperfect copy of part of this inscription is given in Jour, 
R. As. Sac, vol. IV., p. 287 ; but, besides this, it has not been dealt 
with in the manner it ought to have been. 



* Seo Vdtsydyana Sdiray chap. III. : — 

^r^^ jrcTr^s ^frnr^pT : ^im^^ihT 'irr^r 'frt^Mcfl'^^ii 

t See Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc.j vol. VIL, Ndsik inscription No. 4. 
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I prepared a copy on cloth in actual size for mj master, Dr. Bhdu 
D»ji, one-half of which was missed during his lifetime, the rest was 
left unused at his death ; and this important inscription remains un- 
puhlished as yet. It is of much interest, as it seems to throw some 
light on the imperfectly known dynasty of 6atavahana. 

When copying the inscription, I took notes of the numerals which 
occur in it, and which I now present. 

The inscription contains a list of gifts made on the occasion of the 
performance of several yagnas or religious sacrifices, and the numerals 
used in enumerating the gifts are very important, being of a different 
character to those which have been hitherto foimd in Western India 
caves. Although a great part of the inscription is obUterated, nume- 
rals are to be seen in no less than thirty different places, and these I 
give in the accompanying plate, in the order in which they were found 
in the inscription, with English equivalents. 

Not only do we find specimens of ancient numerals from this inscrip- 
tion, but also the manner in which the numerals of ten thousand and 
upwards were written in those times. 

Dr. Bhau Daj I described the numerals 1 to 9, and those representing 
tens, a hundred, and a thousand ; that they had distinct forms ; that 200 
and 300 were made by adding one and two strokes to the sign of 100, and 
from 400 to 900 by adding the forms which represent the units to that of 
100, thousands being written in the same manner as for hundreds. But 
we have hitherto been in the dark as regards ten thousand and upwards. 

Referring now to the ])late; Nos. 1, 8, and 17 are the numeral 12, 
which is made by adding two strokes at the side of number 10 ; and Nos. 
2, 9, 12, 13, 14, and U> stand for 1, a horizontal stroke; both as in 
ordinary cave numeration. 

No. 3 is for 1700. That the first figure repreients 1000 is evident 
from its always occurring before numerals for hundreds; and other 
figures of units, it will be seen (as in 6, 10, 1 1, 18, 20, and 2 1), are added 
to it to represent so many thousands. It resembles the figure of Nagari 
Ro T and the English T, and is different from that expressing the same 
value in the other cave-inscriptions, which resembles the syllable 
dhra, ^. The next numeral is 700, made by adding 7 to that of 100. 
This figure of 100 is of more ancient form than that which we find 
in the cave-inscriptions, n. The form which I find in the inscriptions 
of Gupta K&la from Central India and Nepal resemble this closely. 
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Art. XIII. — A new Avdhrahhritya King ^ from a Kanhen 
Cave Inscription, — By Pandit Bhagav'anla'l Indraji. 

The inscription of which I give a copy, transcript, and translation 
is found in one of the caves at Kanheri, which stands last on the right 
side in the third row of the several groups of caves on the ascent of the 
Kanheri hill. All the caves of this place are numhered with white paint, 
— probably done by Mr. E. W. West, and the one in question is num- 
bered 36. In the cave are two rooms, side by side, each about twelve 
feet square, and having another small room alongside it. There is a 
seat or platform opposite the doors which open on to a verandah 28 
feet long by 5 J broad. The verandah roof is supported on two pillars, 
both a good deal broken, as is also the front wall of the rooms. In 
front of the verandah is an open courtyard 48 feet long by 19 broad, 
made by cutting out the rock. On the wall of this court, close to the 
verandah pilaster is found the inscription now under notice ; and 
on the wall opposite to it is another. The greater portion of the 
latter is broken, but that which still remains is enough to show that 
the object of the two inscriptions is the same. Both are given in Mr. 
West's Kanheri inscriptions, marked Nos. 18 and 19, but are quite 
unintelhgible. The one we are now describing is No. 19. It occupies 
a space of 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and is written in seven 
lines of big letters. With the exception of a few of the last words, 
the whole is intelligible. The wall on which the inscription appears 
is very rough and irregular, pieces of hard stone projecting here 
and there ; owing to this the letter ma in the first line is half on 
the level surface and half on the prominent stone. The letters are 
similar to those used in the Buddhist cave inscriptions of Western 
India belonging to the kings of the Andhrabhritya family ; the language 
also is ancient Prakrit, resembling that used in those inscriptions. 

The following are a transcript in modem Nagari, a literal translation 
into Sanskrit so as to show the resemblance between the two languages, 
and an English translation. 

(Transcript,) 

1 f^ r^ iTfffts^m ?frPr (ftrft) \^m (?) 



-108 A NEW ANIHn:ADIIKlTYA KING, 

(Sans hit IVanslation.) 

(Transhdon,) 
(Salutation to) Siilha I In the cip;htli year of king Mndhariputra (son 
of Madhari), Lord Sirisena on sixth fortnight of Grishma (summer), the 
tenth (hiy. On the aforesaid (date) a merchant householder the son of 
merchant Venhuuandi (Vishunnandi), resident of Kalyiiua, made(erected) 
ft cave of Satta (]) with reai)ectahlc [*], with father Venhunandi, with 
mother Bodhisama, with brother ... llathi (?), with an assemblage of 
all (co-religionists). 

Note. 

In the above is written the sixth fortniglit of GrMma : hence it 
appears that it is not one of the six seasons of the year, but one of the 
three, such as cold, hot, and rainy. This is summer, or hot of these 
three. 

Kalyana might be the town situated near Bombay, for it is found 
commonly in Kanlieri cave inscriptions. 

Xegam is the Prakrit word derived fi*om Sanskrit yaigama, which 
is applied to merchants. This word is also written as Nekima in the 
above inscription, which shows that the word was being written in both 
ways at that period. 

In a Pali Ko<a called Ahhidhhaa pradipikd the word Niknya is 
defined as an assemblage of co-religionists: fnnfrT^ ?? Jp7 f^^ rf igvOr^* 

• "Sativ p:om*. 
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Remarks. — This inscription was made by a merchant of Kalyana, 
to record his causing a cave to be made in the eighth year of the 
reign of Madhariputra. From tlie name and time, as shown by the 
form of the letters, of this Madhariputra, I consider him to be a 
member of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. In the caves of Nasik, Kan- 
heri, and Karli we find inscriptions of Andhrabhritya kings Gotami- 
putra and Vasishthiputra, both of whom are, I think, so called after 
their mothers, for it is quite clear from Mr. West's inscription No. 2 1 
of Nasik that the name of the mother of Gotamiputra was Gotami, for 
whose benefit the cave was made in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Vasishthiputra, and who is described as the mother of Maharaja and 
grandmother of Mahdraja : from which it can be inferred that she was 
grandmother of Vasishthiputra, who appears to have been a successor 
of Gotamiputra. The fact that the name of the mother of Gotamiputra 
was Gotami leads to the inference that the mother of Vasishthiputra 
was Vasishthi ; and in like manner Madhariputra would have been 
called after his mother, Madhari. Besides the above names, these 
kings had also their special names, as Gotamiputra was also called 
Yadna Sri, Vasishthiputra Padumavi or Pulumayi, and our Madhari- 
putra SirisenU. This name is rather doubtful in the inscription, — the 
upper portion of the ra in both syllables is rubbed out, and the letter 
seems like only a straight stroke in the hollow part of the stone on which 
it is inscribed, and thus the name reads like Saka Sena ; but as the ra 
is plainly legible in the inscription on the opposite wall the reading 
Sirisena seems more probable. I conjecture that this Sirisena or Ma- 
dhariputra was a successor or son of Vasishthiputra or Padumavi, and 
the Purdnaa give a kind of support to this. In the Fishnupuruna,* 
where, naming the future kings, there occur the names Gomatiputra, 
his son Pulimat, and his son Sivasri Satakarrii. In like manner in the 
Matsyapuraha we find the names Gautamiputra, Pulomat, and oivasri ; 
and in the Bhagaraty Gomtiputra, Purimata, and Medhasiva. Now 
these names can be safely identified, the first w ith our Gotamiputra, the 
second with Pulimavi or Padumavi, and the third with Sirisena or 
Madhariputra. The name Medhasiva which occurs in the Bhagavat 
appears to be a corruption of Madharaputra ; and Sivasri, which 
occurs in the Fiahnupurdna and the Matsyapur&na, appears to be 
formed from Sirisena. Satakarni, athxed to the name Sivasri of the 
Fishnupurunaj was probably a title applied to all the members of the 
family. 

• Wilson's ris/mMf unina, p. 472. 
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Art. XTV. — The Buw and Gaoharah Sephahuds along the 
southern Caspian shores. By E. Reiiatsge. 

Some of the kinglets of northern Persia reigning in Gil^n, M^lzan- 

- ,. . x> 1 deran, and Tabaristan, the extent of whose 

Prehminarv Remarks. i • • V i . .1 

domuiions fluctuated at various penods, and 
WDS enlarged to several provinces, or diminished to a small diitrict or 
town only, according to their prowess and capacities, were not seldom 
dubbed with the magnificent title of Pudshdh, although their generml 
title was Sephahud, Esphabud^ and, arabized, A<;fhabud, — meaiu 
ing a general, or military leader. They were also occasionally called 
Vstanddr^ or mountain^prince, translated by the Arabs Melik-aljabM^ 
as Ustdn^ which means in Persian * a threshold,* is said to be * a moon* 
tain' in the Tabari language ; whilst others state that the word ought 
to be pronounced Uatdnddr, because the thresholds of those moun- 
taineers served as a refuge to all strangers, from whom they nerer 
accepted any reward for their hospitality. The title of Marzbdn was 
inferior to that of Sephabud ; and the MazmuffhAn, * ' prince of the 
ignolaters,' which the Arabs translate Kabir-almajus, * great man of 
the Majds or Magi,' must in early times have been an ecclesiastical 
dignitary. 

The reason why several of these little sovereigns managed to subsist, 
after the establishment of Islam, for centuries, partly as independent 
princes, and partly as rebels against the power of the Khalifs, whose 
armies, as well as those of the 'Paherides, the Samanides, the Dei- 
lemites, the Turkomans, and Khovarezmitcs, many times invaded their 
territories, and why at least the Baw and the Gaobarah Sephahuds suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves in the Kohestdn, or * mountain region/ 
must be sought in the rugged and wild character of a land full of 



• Pehlvi (j-« great + (^•i* magoif priest = great priest: pp. 238 

and 235, Worterhuch. Der nundehfsh^ von F. Jastu Marmujrh'an was alao the 
title of the prince of Danyavend or Domuvend (/)ani), as well as of the Man- 
ban of MvAnrt'id, now called M^dndo^^d. 
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jungles, rocks, and precipices, as well as of malarious plains ; in the in- 
dependent nature of mountaineers ; and in the struggles of the Ahbaside 
Khalifs with various rebels, who sometimes so fully engaged their forces 
that the princes of Tabaristan and Mazanderan had opportunities of 
temporarily throwing off the yoke of their conquerors, and at others 
arriTcd in these regions as fugitives, where they found an asylum with 
the Sephabuds» with whom they sided just as much on religious as on 
political grounds. Such was especially the case in the time of the Rhalif 
Mamdn, who was a fierce persecutor of the Shia'hs, so that the Sayyids 
retired to the mountain regions of Deilemestdn and I'abaristdn, where 
the Sephabuds, who had, at their conversion to Islam, embraced that 
sect, received them cheerfully, although they were not always able to 
protect them. 

The provinces along the southern shores of the Caspian Sea — namely, 

^ , . „ , Mazanderan, GiMn, and Tabaristdn — form, 

ueneral view of the country. , , . /, , .' i 

roughly and bnefly speakmg, a crescent, the 

concave side of which is laved by the waters of the Caspian^ and the 

convex bounded by the chain of the Elburz mountains. The southern 

shores of the sea, which are extremely narrow and flat, rise very quickly 

to the south in very steep mountain terraces towards the table-lands of 

Khor^an, E'rak, or Erdn, the highland of which was already in Pehlvi 

called Tapuristun, * i.e, 'wood, mountain-land,' and Deilmann, 

Deilan, or Dilan by Ebn Haukal, to distinguish it from the coast 

plains of Gilan and Mazanderan, situated northward near the sea. The 

high mountains which separate the KSheatdn, i.e. ' highland,' from the 

Farashicady i.e. * lowland,' have been fully explored by numerous 

European travellers during the present century only, and the confusion 

entailed by the variety of names used in the works of geographers 

and historians has come to an end. Mdzanderdn has, according to the 

Bundeheshy obtained its name from one pair of the six races of human 

beingsf who remained in Ganiratha, but was always considered as the 

country of the rebellious Divs who rose against Ormuzd, and are said to 

have assailed even the light of the stars, — which indeed happens also 

in our times, because the dense mists constantly rising there, and the 



* Tapuristdn and Gilan, xxiii. 10. The former also in xxvii. 14 and lii. 19. 
Der Bundeheshy von F. Justi, Leipzig, 1868. 

t Und von einem Paare cntsprangeu die Mazanderanier : ibid., xxxviii., p. 21. 
VOL. XII. 53 
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thick clouds overshadowing the country, ohscure the serene sky by 
their evaporations. The northern slopes of the Elburz chain of moun- 
tains to the Caspian Sea in the direction of Gilan and Mazanderan 
present natural phenomena entirely differing from other parts of the 
country, — namely, a tract of a maritime character overcharged with 
moisture and heat, closely touching cold snowy heights and high dry 
table-Iands> where the greatest contrasts, such as lowlands, morasses, 
with rice-fields and thick jungles, with exuberant quantities of fruits 
and a corresponding wealth of cultivated plants, but also malaria, fever- 
air, fogs, cloudy skies, and sea-tempests prevail, — quite the reverse of 
the naked, torrid, treeless steppes of Ehordsan and the interior of Erdn, 
vaulted by a perpetually blue and sunny sky. 

Gildn — which is generally even more narrow than Mdzanderan, 
extends like it and to the west of it along the coast — has Resht for its 
capital, with two district towns, Foman and Lahijdn, and only two 
harbours worth mentioning, namely, Enzeli and Lenger-riid, s. e. 
* anchor-river.' Gilan is, similarly to Mdzanderan, a littoral region, and 
constitutes with it, even in our times, part of an extensive forest belt 
passing eastwards through the whole of Mdzanderan up the Gurgan 
river, and extending as far as the frontier of Rhordsan, whilst it is on 
the west bounded by the plateau of Aderbeijdn, so that its whole length, 
from 48° to .54^ Long. Greenwich, amounts to six degrees. This 
forest belt leaves in Mazanderan often a strip of coast between the foot 
of the mountain chain and the sea which extendi to a journey of five 
or six hours, whilst in Gildn it mostly advances close up to the shore, 
and to the south of Astrdbdd it retires most. 

The highest summits of the large Elburz chain protrude naked from 
among the lower mountains, and frequent earthquakes on both sides 
of them often cause great devastation. The declivities of the mountains 
and the plains adjoining them enjoy a vegetation so luxuriant that 
human hands cannot subdue it ; the most splendid forests cover 
the mountain slopes, and these then gradually descend in terraces 
planted with orchards, vineyards, and mulberry trees, all of which are 
constantly in danger of being overwhelmed by the superabundant 
growth of the wild vegetation ; then the rice fields and sugar planta- 
tions spread themselves out in the lowlands, whilst in the morasses and 
lagoons along the shores forests of reeds and brushwood abound. The 
people have not yet learnt to use the timber of their forests for the 
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building of ships^ or of bridges over their countless rivers, or for any 
other purpose than making large roofs over their houses, like the Tyrolese 
and Swiss, to protect them from snow and rain. The branches of trees 
hang thickly in inextricable confusion over precipices, passes, and 
banks of navigable rivers as well as over the sea-shore, and overshadow 
the fields and the gardens of the people ; wherefore sailing-vessels and 
boats with their masts avoid the navigable but also otherwise dangerous 
rivers of Gilan and Mazanderdn, and Turkomans seldom venture from 
their treelefc deserts into regions where they cannot easily penetrate 
with their horses, and where the spear, their principal weapon, would 
be every moment entangled among the creepers and thickets. The 
chief food in Gilan, and the only corn cultivated there, is rice, of an 
excellent quality. 

Mdzanderan is situated east of the province of Astr^bad, and sepa- 
rated from it by the mountains extending between Ashref and Nohundah 
to the sea ; whilst the river Puli-nid, which runs between the coast 
towns Kumabud and Lahijun into the sea, divides it on the west from 
Gilan. The just mentioned river, at whose mouth the warm springs 
Abi-germ are situated, rises north of the town of Kazvin on the Elburz 
ridge, which sends out a spur in a northerly direction, the outermost 
promontory of which bears near the mouth of the Puli-nSd the 
name Sekht-ser (* hard head*) ; so that both forms, namely, the spur, 
with the mountain torrent rushing through the river valley, are to be 
considered as the natural boundaries between the two provinces. 

Also the flat portion of Mazanderan is, like Gildn, merely a narrow 
strip of land between mountain chains and sea wastes, which is broadest 
about Amul and Balfrush ; whilst east of SAri and Ashref near Puli 
Nik a, between both of them and further on, the mountains again more 
approach the coast. Near Sdri the sea-shore is from seven to eight 
hours distant from the foot of the mountains, and from twelve to 
fourteen geographical miles more to their summit. The breadth of 
the plain is, however, double near Balfrush, and at the same dis- 
tance into the country the foremost of the splendidly wooded heights, 
overtopped by the snow-covered Demavend, begin to rise. This 
broadest and most cultivated tract of Mazanderan is everywhere 
covered by villages, which are, however, on account of the foliage 
of the trees concealing them, not visible to the traveller. Here the 
most important towns, such as Alum, Balfrush, S^iri, and Ashref, 
are situated ; and here the cotton plantations, the rice fields, and the 
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sugarcane forests are most extensive, although the cane here never 
attains its tropical stoutness, and is not even as thick as a finger.* 

The power of the Sephabuds of Mdzanderan, Gildn, and 'rabaristan 

was never considerable enough to extend 
andXonolog .'°^'''™''^*'''' beyond their own territories; hence it is uo 

wonder that even in large historical works, 
e.g. that of Mirkhond, no mention is made of them, and all the 
information that can be gleaned from him is merely incidental as 
connected with the invasions of their country during the khalifate of 
A'bd-ulmelik and the Abbaside Khalifs of Bngh'dud, who reigned afler 
him, many of whom established Ndybs or lieutenant-governors. The just 
mentioned Khalif sent Yazid Ben Almalahab, and afterwards Man^dr 
sent his own son Mohdy, with Ab-Alkhacib and 0*mar B. Alld, with 
an army to Tabaristdn, and they took Amul A.H. 137 (A.D. 754-5). 
After that Khozaimah arrived, who remained but two years, but slew 
many of the inhabitants. These Naybs were regularly sent from 
Bagh'ddd, but were sometimes expelled, especially during the time of 
Vendad Hormuz ; but in A.H. 224 (A.D. 838-9), when the tyrant 
Sephabud Mazyar was slain, the Naybs again prevailed in Tabaristan, 
although their power often extended not further than their military 
posts, and they could never meddle with the independence of the 
Kdhestan ; some of them were also very tyrannical, especially the 
Hikum Muhammad Aws, against whom the whole of Tabaristdn rose 
in arras, until in A.H. 250 (A.D. 864) the Daa'y Alkebir received the 
homage of the people. 

The sturdy independence of the mountaineers and of their Sephabuds 
commands respect, and the resistance they offered during severml 
centuries to the invaders who became their conquerors is beyond all 
praise ; but when they become amalgamated with them the strong 
marks of a separate nationality and character are not only blurred, but 
totally effaced, and this is the reason why the present paper is con. 
fined to the earlier Sephabuds. Many of the little dynasties are 
remarkable for nothing, and contain little worth noticing beyond mere 
names ; therefore the most remarkable of them, namely, the B&w and 
Gdobarah, have been selected. The T6rikk of Tabari$tdn^ Ruydm^ 
and Muzander^tn, bv Savvid Zahir-aldvn, is the most extensive and 
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the most important history of these countries, hut it is written in an 
unconnected way, without taking in the collateral information available 
for each dynasty from the others, and composed as if the various 
accounts had not been influenced by events occurring in others ; where- 
fore the Baw and the Gaobarah Sephabuds present a very meagre 
appearance, which is in this paper supplemented by taking the neces- 
sary information from other parts of the work, and adding whatever 
could be made available from Mirkhond. There is also another work of 
much smaller pretensions, composed as late as the time of the emperor 
Akber and by his command, — the Muntakhab Altotdrykh, or Selection 
of History, containing only chronological lists of the Sephabuds, but 
no historical information ; and one of these lists, which agrees pretty 
well with the data of Zahir-aldyn*, is here inserted for the sake of a 
general view, before giving the more detailed account of the Baw 
Sephabuds, who were, after him, called the Bawand Princes. 

Princes of Mdzanderdn and Tabaristdn, 

« 

K1/US9 the son of Kobad and elder brother of Anusliirvdn, was by 
the latter appointed governor of Mdzanderdn, but having, after a reign 
of seven years, revolted against his brother, was slain, and Anushirvan 
bestowed the dignity on Sukhrd, in whose family it remained nearly 102 
years. Shdpur Ben KyiU was, after the execution of his father, in the 
service of his uncle, and died during the reign of Hormuz. Bdvo B, 
Shdpur, after whose name these princes are called, went to Constanti- 
nople in the service of Khosru Pdrviz, and, having distinguished 
himself also in the war against Bchrdm Chdbinah, was, by the com- 
mand of Pdrviz, appointed governor of Ectakhar, of E'rdk, and of 
A^erbeijan ; but on the accession of queen Arzemidukht to the throne 
[A.D. 631, A.H. 10], being ashamed to serve under a woman, he retired 
to a fire-temple in Tabaristan, but was, after the murder of Yazdegird 
[A.D. 651, A.H. 31-32], in the year A.H. 4.5 [A.D. 665-6], made 
king by the people of 'Pabaristan, where he reigned fifteen [eighteen] 
years, when he was slain, A.H. 63 [A.D. 682-3], by Velldsh, who 
struck him in the district of Sari with a brick on the back [of his 
head], so that he expired. His little son Surkhdb, who had taken 
refuge with a gardener, was eight years afterwards discovered by a 
magnate, recognized, and brought to Kulld, where the people of . 
the Kdhestdn congregated around him, and made a night attack on 

• pp- rrr ^^^ rrr 
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Vellash and slew him. Surk/M B. Haw became king after Vrllasli» 
and died after a reign of tliirty years. Mihrmerdun B. Surkk&h 
reigned forty years and died, and was sncceeded by Surkkttd B, 
Mihrmerdun, who reigned twenty years, but having in A.H. 142 [A.D. 
7i>9-GOj broken liis covenant with the Mnsalmans, Abu Ja*fer sent 
Abu-Alhaceb with an army against him, and having fortified himself 
in a stronghold, afterwards taken by stratagem, poisoned himself, 
A.IL 143 [A.D. 760]. The SephabuJ Sharvyn B, Surkhub then 
attained power, reigned twenty-five years, and became known as the 
Melik-aljebal [' prince of the mountains*], but the Abbaside Khalif 
Mohdy sent his own son Hady against him, A.H. 107 [.\.D. 783], 
and he was slain. Sheherydr B. Kurn II, Sharvyn reigned twenty- 
eight years, and died during the time of Mumun, A.H. 210 [A.D. 
S^.'j-f]]. Then Shdpur B, Sheheryar governed, but, being ill-tempered, 
Mazyar 13. Karn and Musa B. Haf^ marched against him with 
an army by order of Mumun, and he was slain by the hand of 
Maziur. JcCfer B, Sheheryar succeeded his brother in the government, 
and died soon after liasan B. Zayd, surnamed Daa*y Rabir, had 
revolted, after having reigned twelve years. Karn B. Sheheryar 
reigned after his brother for thirty years, and was the first of these 
princes who made a jirofession of Islam. Rustum B. Surkhdb B. 
Kdm reigned twenty-three years after his grandfather, and at his 
request Rufi' llarsamah came with an army to Mazandcran, became 
one day Rustum's guest, and sent him to a fort, where he expired 
during the month Ramzdn A.H. 282 [A.D. 895-6]. Skarvym 
B, Rust urn became the ruler of Mdzanderan by the aid of the 
Samun^ans, and attained supremacy over the whole of Tabaristan, 
Deilem, and Kiimesh, so that afterwards Nacr B. Ahmed Sdm£ny, 
who had marched against him with an army as far as Hezdr Jerib, 
was compelled to return disappointed. Eaphahud Shehery/ir B, 
Shamyn reigned thirty -seven years. Dant B, Ddrd reigned thirty-five 
years, and aided Kabds B. Vashmgir in recovering his power, who 
nevertheless became his foe and brought about his death, A.H. 397 
[A.D. inoC-7]. Esphabvd Rustum B. Sheherydr began to reign A.H. 
418 [A.D. 1027-S], but was made prisoner in a war against A*1U- 
aldaulah, and expired in captivity A.H. 419 [A.D. 1028], the dynasty 
being extinguished in him.* 

* As already mentioned, the above Hat of^^es pretty well with Zahir^aldyn, 
whu gives ilio naniefl of these Scphabuds in two diflfercut parts of bis Tordrykh, 
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THE BAW SEPHABUDS. 

When Alexander the Great distributed the provinces of Eran, he 
gave the country of Tabaristdn to the descendants of Janafsh^h, 
who were of Toyal blood, and who reigned there till the time of Kobad, 
but then died out* or were extirpatedf by his son Kyds, who was 
appointed by him governor of Tabaristan, the inhabitants of which soon 
took a liking to him, as he was brave, and assisted him also in 
expelling the Turks from the whole of Khoras^n. At that time the 
false prophet Mazdak had succeeded in ingratiating himself with 
Kobad, who openly countenanced his pernicious doctrines, subversive 
of the laws of property and of conjugal relations, until he was at last 
brought to judgment by the strenuous efforts of Nushirv^n, the 
younger son of Kobdd, and his sect annihilated. When Kobdd died, the 
Khakan of the Turks marched to the banks of the Jaihun (Oxus), but 
was soon put to flight by Nushirvdn, whom his brother Kyus had aided 
with the troops of Tabaristan. After the victory Kyds aspired to the 
throne and marched against Madayn, the capital of Nushirvdn, who 
was successful in capturing him, but professed his readiness to liberate 
him and to make him again governor of Tabaristan if he would 
abandon his claim to the throne. KyiSs, however, preferred death to 
servitude ; accordingly he was, after having reigned seven years, 
deprived of life by Nushirviin, who retained his son ShapiSr at Madayn, 
gave the governorship of 'rabaristan to the descendants of Sukhrd, and 
parcelled out also the other districts governed by Kyiis to various 
officers. J 

When Firuz B. Yazdegird B. Behram Gur B. Yazdegird ascended 

the throne (A.D. 457) the Turanian Pad- 
khrL^^^ an s o u- ^j^^j^ ^^ ^j^^ country of Hiatelah, Ajustvar 

by name, fought against him until peace 



numely, at pp. f • f ci seq. and p. P|T, Ue omits to mcution Sli&p(ir B. 

8hehorj&r, and there is no doubt that, if ho actually did rcigo, his govomment 
must have boon of extremely short duration. According to him tho Bdw 
princes reigned from A.H. 45 [AD. 6«J5.(;] till A.H. 397 [A.D. 1000-7], i.c. 352 
years, — whicli, however, prove to bo only 349 on adding up tho separate reigns 
from Vella^h to Ddrd B. Dura, whom ho calls Sheheryar Ben Ddrlu Vellash 
Was, however, preceded by Baw, to whom also he assigns fifteen years ; whilst, 
as shown above, the Muntakhah AVovdnjkh adds one more sovereign. All 
these differences are, however, too slight to warrant tho insertiou of 
Zahiraldyn'ri two lists in this place, and a particular discussion of them. 
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was concluded on the condition that the river Oxus should, as far at 
the district of Balkh, constitute the frontier between them. This 
peace lasted for a while, but was broken by Ajustvdr» who invaded and 
devastated the country of Firdz Shuh, met him in battle, captured 
and slew him, and kept his children and Amirs prisoners. Firds 
Shuh had left Sukhru B. Kurn B. Sukhra at Madayu as hia viceroj ; 
he was a descendant of the famous blacksmith and warrior Ghivah» 
and, being a man of great resources and popularity, soon attracted 
to himself all who had fled from Ajustvar, whose country he now 
invaded, and whom he not only compelled to sue for peace, but extorted 
from him apologies with expressions of regret for having slain Firda 
Shah. For this great exploit, brought about by his exertions, the 
assembled Mobeds and grandees of Eran conferred on Sukhr£ the 
title of Sephabud, which had ere this been bestowed only on Pid- 
shilhs. 

Firdz Shah had left three sons, Kobad, Bellash, and Jam&p, the 
last mentioned of whom, being the youngest, agreed to the nomination 
of Bellash, who was made Padshah ; but Kobad refused to acknowledge 
him as such, and went to Khorasan, whence he proceeded to the 
Kha|can, in conjunction with whom ho invaded £ran ; but when thej 
arrived in the town of Key they heard that Belldsh had died (A.D« 
4S7), after a reign of four years. Sukhra obtained the allegiance of 
the nobles and magnates for Kobdd, requesting him to assume the 
reins of government and to get rid of his Turk allies, of whom there 
was no need ; accordingly Kobiid ascended the throne by the aid of 
Sukhra, who afterwards, however, fell into disgrace by the machinationa 
of certain courtiers, and, being apprehensive of further calamitiea, 
txK)k, with his nine sons, refuge in 'Fabaristun. Kobad despatched 
several persons after Sukhra, who treacherously murdered him» 
whereupon his sons departed from Tabaristan, and went to BadakhahlUy 
where they established themselves, bought estates, and accumulated 
property. When Kobad died (A.D. 531), after a reign of more than 
forty years, and Nushirvdn was desirous to atone for the ingratitode 
of his father, he made use of an opportunity, when the Tnrkish 
Khakan had invaded Khorasan and Tabaristan, and the sons of 
Sukhra had given him effective aid in battle, by asking them to 
accept from him the position of Veziers or Sephabuds. They were 
apprehensive that by accepting dignities of that kind at court they 
might become sufferers from intrigues like their father, and refused ; 
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but on being asked to select provinces for tbemselves and tbeir 
descendants to live in, Zermihr, who was the eldest brother, chose 
ZabuHstun, and Kani, the younger, 'rabaristan, where he made himself 
a habitation on a mountain ; wherefore the mountainous regions of the 
Kohestan are called Jebal Karn, i.e. *the mountains of Karn^' and he 
obtained the name of Sephabud of fabaristjin.* 

When Nushirvan died he was succeeded bv his son Ilormuz 

B=iw, after whom the (^^^' ^'9)' ^^'^^ ''^^8"^^ ^W^\^^ y^^^^' 
Bdwiiud Sophabuds are during which also Sh^pur B. KyiSs died, 

^'^ ® * leaving a son B4to, who afterwards entered 

the service of Khosru Parviz, accompanied him to Constantinople, and 

distinguished himself in the war against Behram Chiibinah. When 

Khosru Parviz ascended the throne he conferred the governments of 

Ectakhar, of Aderheijan, of the E'rak, and of Tabaristtin on Baw. 

After the wicked Shiruyah had slain his father, Khosru Parviz, 

ilestroyed his j)alace iui Madayn, and plundered his property, he 

was himself overtaken by the avenging hand of fate. Then the 

magnates placed Azermiduklit on the throne (A.H. 10, A.D. 631-2), 

and induced her to offer the command of the army to Baw, whom 

they also invited to the court ; but he replied that only men of no 

standing would agree to serve a woman, and having retired to a 

tire-temple remaiued there until the government lapsed to Yazdegird 

B. Sheheryiir, whom the Mosleui army cou(piered at Kadesyah, and 

whose Commander-in-chief, Rustum Farrukhzad, they had slainf. 

When Yazdej^ird lied to Key, Baw waited on him, jjrobably with the 

intention to offer him his services, the necessity for which soon ceased, 

because when Baw had returned to Tabaristjin the information about 

the treachery of Mahi Suri, and the ruin of Yazdegird brought about 

by him, had already spread all over the country ; so that nothing 

remained for Baw to do but to shave his head, to retire to a fire-temple 

among the mountains, and to bide his time. When the Turks began 

to rise from the direction of Khonisan, the Arabs advanced from the 

side of the K'rak, and the Oaobarah princes governed Tabaristan 

separately, the magnates of it concluded unanimously that they 

required a Padsbali to serve N>liom they need not be ashamed. They 
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found no one more fit to be their sovereign tlian Baw ; therefore thej 
went to him, and induced him, ufter many solicitations^ to assume the 
reins of government, the people agreeing in writing to consider him 
as the master of their lives aiid property. Accordingly he left the 
fire- temple, took Iiis arms, mounted his horse, and succeeded in a 
short time in purifying Tabarist/in from the disturbers of the peace. 
He had governed fifteen years when Vellush slew him in a treacherous 
and cowardly manner in the district of ('hunnun, at that time known 
as Sharman, by striking him with a brick on the back [of his head]. 

V^ellash forced the people to pay him allegiance, and was eight* or 
^ .. , , twenty -five yearsf governor of TaharistdLn ; 

Baw, however, had left a son, Surkhib bj 
name, with wliom his mother had taken refuge in a village in the bouse 
of a gardener, wliilst the whole c(mntry obeyed VelLish except the 
people of Kiilla, a man of which place, called Khordad Khosru or 
Kh6rzad, saw the boy in the house of the gardener, recogoixed 
him after a great deal of trouble, and took him, with his mother, to 
Kiilla, where the people gathered around him, as well as the 
inhabitants of Mount Karn, with whose aid a night attack was 
made on Punjahezar, during which Vellush was captured and 
slain. The people carried Surkhah to Ferym, where they set him 
up as a l*adshah, and constructed for him on the heights of TaliT, 
which is a village at the base of the fort of Kuz, a castle, a 
bath, and a race-course, the ruins of which still exist. From that time 
till the extinction of the Baw family and the murder of Fahr-aldaulah 

m 

(A.H. ToO, A.D. 1319-.^0J) no kings or sultans could entirely 
overthrow the government of the ])rinces of this line. Many struggles 
took place, but they always renuiiueil masters of the Kohestan, al- 
though sometimes the lowland of Mazanderan was not in their posses- 
sion, and were for that reason called 'the Princes of the mountains,* 
Melik-aVialiAL They were often cou(|uered by the (raobarah and the 
Kiirveud princes, by the Peih'uiites, the Biiwides, as well as the Shamgir 
dynasty; and the Abbaside Khalifs sent armies into their district, which 
committed depredations and prevailed till the time of the mountain 
prince Sephabud Sharvyn 1^ Surkhab B. Baw, who made an alliance 

t //>k/., p. ri^ !i'"J twenty ycui;^ uccoitling lo p. rcf 
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witli Vended B. Hormuz, when all the Arab Amyrs were expelled 
from Tabaristan, and the Sephabud Sharvyn occupied the country as 
Padshah*. 

The various princes, such as Vendad Hormuz of the Kdhestan, the 

^ . . ^ , . , Sephabud Sharvyn Bdwand who was at that 

Expnlaion of the Arabs. ,. • x, • j xr ii ' u ^u • r 

time m l^enm, and Vellash the prince oi 

ignolatersf in Midnderud, as well as the Ustdndar Slieherydr B. 

Badiispan Gaobarah, who held at that time the fort of Kallir and 

governed Ruyan, had entered into a secret covenant to expel the officers 

of the Khalif Mohdy (reigned from 775, Oct. 6, till 785, Aug. 3, — 

which makes two years ten months and one day), who held the whole 

of Tabaristsin in subjection, and tyrannized greatly over the people. 

Accordingly they appointed a certahi day, on which great slaughter 

was committed. Vended Hormuz beginning with his men to slay the 

liighest officers, and wherever the soldiers of the Khalif were found 

they were killed ; even women who had become their wives did not 

hesitate to surrender their husbands to the Miizanderanians to be 

slain, so that all the men of the Khalif were, from the boundary of 

Giian as far as Tamishah, extirpated in one day. 

At that time O'mar B. Ala'lla had garrisoned Ruyan with six hundred 
men, whilst Na^r B. O'mran was quartered in Gilandbdd with five 
hundred. O'mar B. Nahran with five hundred troops had occupied 
Behramabad, whilst A'li Hassar had his station with five hundred men 
at Velliishgerd. Sa'yd B. Da'luj was with one thousand men at Sa*y- 
ddbad, whilst Facl B. Sahl Du-alryasetyn was stationed with five 
hundred men at Jalus, and Khurram Alsa*dy with five hundred at 
Rostak Kdlla, which is tbe beginning of Deilemestdn. All these were 
within the period of one day slain in the province of Ruyin except 
0*mar B. Ala'lla, who, being at variance with the Khalif, had begun 
to colonize and build Sa'ydiibad, which Sa'yd B. Da'luj completed, and 
he was, by the connivance of the people of Ruydn, allowed to remain. 

After this catastrophe the inhabitants of Tabaristan became again free 
from the yoke of the Khalif, and whilst the Sephabud Sharvyn Bdwand 
occupied the position of ruler, Vendad Hormuz held that of Commander 
of the army, wherefore he was named Qdheb-aljyah ; he was also the 
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Lord of the Kohostsiii, hut ncknowlcdged, like his predecessors, the 
Mipromacv uf tlio JJ:i\viiiul faniilv. 

^Vhell Molidy yvsis made nr(|iiniiitcd with what had befallen hi9 

officers, he immediately despatched Salem 
th ' Vribd rer^h am, well known for his bravery and 

nicknamed Sheytjin Fergh'ani, to Tabaris- 
tan, but was met by Vcndad Ilonnuz in the plain of Holm, and after- 
tvards j.lain bv his son Vendad Ezad. Then the Khalif sent Ferushali 
with ten thousand men, who entered Taharistan l>y the way of Arum. 
Vendad Ilormuz had joined the Scphabud Sharvyn Melik-aljabal, and 
both agreed that no opi>osition should be offered to the invader, in 
order to embolden him ; they marched to KuUa and constructed two 
barriers, mar which they drew u)) four thousand men armed with 
sj>rars and dacc^crs, as well as four hundred drummers and trumpeters, 
whilst they were themselves })osted with lour hundred men opposite, 
so that when Feraslijih advanced and perceived his antagonists to be 
ajjparently but few in number he j^roj^ressed still further ; hereupon 
the Sephabud Sharvyn and Vendad Hormuz retreated and were pur- 
sued, but returned as soon as thev had allured the enemy into the two 
harriers ol' f:i:rcrots and brushwood which concealed their own army, the 
trumj)eters and drummers of which immediately raised a horrible noise; 
Fer.i^hih was attacked and slain, and his troops fled. 

Some time afterwards the Khalif j^ent Rub B. Hdtem to Tabaristiln 

• • • 

as governor ; but, being of a cruel and tyrannical disposition, he was 
soon removed, and Khaled 15. Dermek was sent after him, who made 
])eace with the Sephabud, and left him master of the KcShestiin ; he was, 
however, likewise recalled after a while, and superseded by Kesym B. 
Seii:in : after whom Yazvd B. Mazvd and Hasan Kuhiubah arrived, all 
of whom lived in pence with the Sephabud. Then the Khalif sent his 
son I lady to G organ, and Vendad Ilormuz joined him and went with 
him to Bagirdad, where he was till the Khalif Mohdy (Uqd (A.D. 785, 
Augujjt ,'■>) and was succeeded by his son Ilady ; when, however, the 
Khalifs Nayb in Tabaristan was slain by Vendad Asfan, the brother of 
Vendad Ilormuz, the Khalif intended to take the life of the latter, who 
was no doubt mnintained at the court as a kind of hostage and security 
for the gooil behaviour of his countrymen, although apparently an 
honoured p^ue.st, and not a j)risoner ; being, however, on good terms 
witb the courtiers, and a cunning man of the world as well as a brave 
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soldier, Veudml llormuz pledged himself that he would, if permitted 
to do so, bring to BiighMad the head of his own brother, who, as he had 
always been his foe, had, with a view to injure him, slain the Nayb of 
tiie Khalif, knowing full well that the latter would take reprisals and 
avenge tiie murder by that of Vendud Hormuz. After deliberating 
with his courtiers, with whom Vendad llormuz had ingratiated him- 
selt', the Khalif allowed him to depart, invested him with a robe of 
honour, exacted an oath of fealty, and sent him to Tabaristdn. When, 
however, Vendad llormuz arrived in Mazanderan, he eschewed all 
intercourse with the men of the Khalif, with whom the Sephabuds were 
sometimes at feud and sometimes at peace, and altogether avoided 
meeting the Arab officers who garrisoned Amul and Sari. Meanwhile 
Ilady died, and Ilarun-alrashyd, who became Khalif, took Sheherydr 
the grandson of the Sephabud Sharvyn, and Karu the son of Vendad 
Hormuz, to his court as hostages, but sent back again the sons of 
both these Sephabuds when he went to Tds, where he died (A.l). 809, 
March 2 it), and was succeeded by his son Mamdn. 

Shortly afterwards both the Sephabud Sharvyn and Vendad Hor- 
nmz died ; the former had, like the latter, a son of the name of Karn, 
who died before him, but who left a son, the above mentioned 
Sheheryar, who succeeded his grandfather as Sephabud, and had in 
his turn also a son of the name of Karn, who succeeded him only after 
the reign of his firstborn, Ja'fer B. Sheheryar. Sharvyn left yet a 
third son, namely, the Shapi'ir who is given as a Sephabud in the 
chronological list inserted above from the Muntakhab-altovnrykhy but 
omitted as such from the lists of Zahir-aldvn. Karn the son of the 
Sephabud Vendad llormuz also succeeded his father, and begat 
Mazyar, who slew the just mentioned Shapilr, but was also killed ^ 
although he does not belong to the Baw family, it will be necessary 
to give some account of him also. The name Karn, which occurs so 
often at this period of the history of the Sephabuds, is somewhat 
perplexing, but, as the name of the father is always joined to it, 
confusion may be avoided. 

When Mazyar, who was a bold man, succeeded his father, the 
^ , Sephabud Sheheryar not only gradually 

encroached on his country and took it 
away from him, but also made him prisoner ; Mdzyar, however, made 
his escape, went to E'rak, and thence to Bagh*dad, where he waited on 
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the Khnlif Miuniln, made profession of Isluni,* and remained there till 
the Sephahud Sheheryar Hawund died in Tabaristdn ; whereon Af amdn 
bestowed the district of tlie Kohestan on Mazyar, recommending him 
to Mi'isa B. Hafr, his Nayh in Tabaristan. When Mizyar arrived in 
tlie Kohesttin he captnred Shapiir, who was «it that time the Hakum 
of it, by ft stratagem, slew him, and reigned there four years* till 
Mtisa B. Hafc died; when, taking no account of the latter*8 son 
Muhammad B. Miisa, he occupied the whole country and became the 
Hakum of it. In consecpUMice of this the Baw princes arose in enmity 
ngainst Mazy<'^r, and all the people of 'fabaristan complained of his 
tyranny to the Khalif, who sent him an order summoning him to 
liagirdad ; Mazyar, however, paid no attention to it, but removed 
from Amul to Buyan, and, drawing the b(mds of union closer with his 
supporters, increased his tyranny, so that an Amyr, who had in former 
times been the guardian of Mazyar at the capital, despatched one of 
his confidential nu'u to Tabaristan in order to admonish him, whereupon 
Mazvar collected hastily as manv armed men in Kuvan and TabarisUSn 
as he could, whom he instructed to conduct the people of the Khalif 
along places easily fordabic on foot, and received them with great 

honours on their arrival. Then he sent the Kazvs of Amul and of 

• • •■ 

Ruyan to tlie <;aj»ital, who, when they waited on the Khalif and were 
asked about Mazyar, reported his allegiance to the Khalif and to Islam 
nubliclv ; but the Kazv of Amul went to Yahva Aktham, who was the 
Kazv of BaghMad, privately, and represented to him Mazyar as a 
rebel, infidel, and tyrant, stating moreover that he was an ignolater 
now as he had been before. The Kiizy re])orttMl this statement to 
the Khalif, who replii-d that, as he was now about to go on an 
e\])editi(m against the Byzantines, he would settle this business 
after his return ; the Kazy of Amid ofTered to do so himself* and 
on obtaining permission departed. When the Kazy had returned to 
Amul, and Mazyar obtained informatiim that the Khalif had started 
on a campaign .igaiust the Byzantines, he became furious like a wild 
})cast, and there was no kind of tyranny which he failed to perpetrate ; 
when, however, the Kazy of .Vmul informed the people that he had 
obtained permission to remove him, they gathered unanimously around 
Muhammad B. Miisa, who was the Niivb of the Khalif, an«l killed the 
Navbs of Mazvar whert^ver tlicv could fnnl them. Meanwhile the 
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Kilzy of Ruyan had informed Mdzyar of everything he had heard from the 
Kazy of Aniul. On this, Mazyar, who had become frightened at what 
was in store for him, despatched an envoy to the Khalif with the false 
news that Muhammad B. Musa had revolted and made common cause 
with the descendants of A*li, i.e. the ShiaMis, and with the message 
that he would attack the rebels and speedily send news of the victory. 
Accordingly he besieged Amul during eight months, and utterly devas- 
tated the country during all that time. Ho also took Khalyl Venda- 
stan and Abu Ahmad Kazy prisoners and slew them, but spared the 
life of Muhammad B. Mdsa on getting possession of Amal, the forti- 
fications of which he razed to the ground. Then he built forts in the 
K6hestan, raised barriers, excavated ditches, and placed sentinels 
at the openings, so that no one could enter without his knowledge or 
carry out information of his tyranny, and even agricultural labours 
were interrupted. 

When Mamun died (A.D. 833, July 3) and his brother Mo'ta9em 
became Khalif, the latter was made aware of the state of Tabaristan, and 
ordered A'bdullah B. 'I'aher to capture Mazyar ; A*bdullah desired 
that Muhammad B. Ebrjihym should also be allowed to join him with 
the army of E'ruk, and on obtaining permission they united and jointly 
attacked Mazyar, who fought against them for a long time, in various 
sanguinary battles, but was at last made prisoner. A'bdullah B. Taher 
placed him in a box which he tied on a mule, and started for Bagh'ddd. 
One day Mazyar shouted from the box to the muleteer that he was 
very anxious to eat a melon ; when the guards reported his wish to 
A'bdullah, he took pity on him and ordered him to be taken out of the 
box, seated him in his own company, had cart-loads of melons placed 
before him. and said, " The Commander of the Faithful is a merciful 
Padshah, and I shall intercede with him to overlook thy crime." Mdz- 
yar replied, '* Please God, an apology will be required from thee." 
A*bdullah, being amazed that a man on the eve of death should ex- 
pect him to apologize, ordered the table to be spread and wine to be 
served, which he administered to M.izyiir in large goblets, until the 
latter became intoxicated and lost his senses; then A'bdullah addressed 
him as follows: — "This day you uttered the opinion that I shall have 
to apologize to you ; but if you explain it our hilarity will increase." 
But Mazyar replied, ** It will become known to you after some days." 
Upon this A'bdullah pressed aud adjured him more, till Mazyar removed 
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liis head rover and said, ** I, Klsliyii, Maydrr B. Kaus, and Babek hare 
loup; ago made a covenant to a^niove the Arabs from the governmeDt. 
and to transfer it to the dvnasty of Kesru.* The dav before vesterdar 
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a messenger from Efshyn informed me that he would on a certain day 
invite Mota'cem with two of his sons, Wdthek and Motavakkal, to a 
banquet in his house, and would destroy them." Then A^bdullah 
gave him more wine until he completely lost his senses, and he was 
carried back where he had been taken from. A'bdullah reported the 
above words in writing to the Khalif MotaVem, who had already 

* ho rejoices who sees it *], and Mota'9om with hia Ara^TS and pillars of the 
Htato became awiire of the capture of Babek, they raised the *Takbyr* shoot, 
and rejoiced proatly. A few days afterwards Efshyn took B4bek with his ad- 
herents to Samerah, where Uarun B. Mota'5em, with the Nawabsof the capital, 
hastened to meet him at a distance of five farsakhs, where the whole party 
alighted. Then Mota'cem ordered the elephant Ashab, which a Hindu prince 
had presented him with, to be adorned with red and green brocades, as well as 
with other decorations of vaiious colours ; he ordered also a camel to bo deco- 
rated in a similar manner; a high niitro encrusted with pearls and jewels, as 
well as two rich dresses, were likewise prepared, and all sent to the camp of 
Efshyn. Bubek was to be seated on the elephant, his brother on the camel ; 
both, being richly dressed and overshadowed by pavilions, were to be brought 
in procession to Sdmerah. When B^ibek saw the elephant, he asked with 
amazement what kind of a strong beast this was, and where the dresses had 
come from. A man replied, * This is a favour of the glorious king for the 
captive Padshah, who has fallen from a high position. It is to be hoped that 
your business will end well.' After Mota'9em had despatched the above men- 
tioned things to the camp of Efshyn, he ordered the people to dress themselves 
as nicely as possible, and the tr(X)ps to form two lines from Sfimorah to the 
camp of Efshyn ; and Bdbek having been seated on the elephant, and his brother 
on the camel, they wore paraded between the two lines. On that occasion 
B^bek exclaimed, * Alas ! that such a multitude of people have escaped unhurt 
by my sword.' It is related that a man said, * Bubek had ten executioners, 
and I was one of them,* who on being asked how many persons he had killed 
replied that more than twenty thousand had perished by his hand ; but the re- 
sponsibility of this and of similar statements rests with their narrators, who 
also state that the number of men slain in battles in which B&bek commanded, 
and otherT>'iso destroyed by him, amounted to more than one million. 

"The mf I liner in which BAbek was executed happened as follows : — Mota'9eni 
ordered liim to be stripped naked, and his hands and feet to bo cut off ; then he 
was decapitated, and his head sent with his brother A'bdullah to Bagh'dad, 
where tiie latt(»r was likewise beheaded like Bdbek, whose head was after>varda 
carried to E'rrik A'jami and paraded in all the districts and towns. Efshyn was 
overwhelmed with honours by Mota'9em, who gave him also a golden diadem 
adorned with rubies and emeralds, at the costliness whereof the highest civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical functionaries, who now envied him for the favours he 
had received, were highly astonished. The execution of Biibek took place A.H. 
223 [A.D.8:i8], but A.H. 225 Efshyn himself was accused of treachery and revolt, 
as he had encouraged M&zyar B. K&rn of TabaristAn in his insurrection, which 
fact the latter, when ho was brought to Bagh'dfid by A'bdullah B. T&her, who 
Latl, by the command of Mota'9em, attacked and at last conquered and captured 
him after many battles, himself confessed. MAzyAr was whipped to death, and 
Ilia corpse bung on agibl)ct by the side of that of B&l>ek ; EfshjTi, however, was 
kept in prison, whore ho died, but his Ixxly was likewino gibbeted and then 
burnt: A'bbds, however, the son of Mamfin, was one day fed very plentifully, 
but watt r being withheld from him he died of thirst." 

VOL. XII. ^iO 
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received the invitation to the hanquet from Efshyn ; he sent word that 
Wathek and Motavakkal were indisposed, hut that he would oome 
himself. lie started with fifty troopers, and arrived at the house of 
Efshjn, who had greatly adorned it, hut had concealed some black 
slaves in it, who were to fall on Mota'cem and kill him as soon as he 
entered. When Mota'cem arrived at the gate of the mansion Efshyn 
received him with the words "Enter, my lord." Mota'cem hesit- 
ated a little, and then desired some of his followers to precede him ; 
whilst they were thus standing, one of the Ilindus who were concealed 
sneezed, which aroused the suspicions of Mota'cem, who raised an 
alarm, whereupon the Hindus came out ; he ordered the mansion to 
he burnt, and Efshyn to be put in bonds until MazyAr was brought^ 
who on beuig questioned why he had rebelled answered, " You haye 
given me the country of Tabaristan ; the people would not obey me and 
revolted ; this I reported to the court of the Khalif, from which I 
received the reply to make war upon them." The Khalif asked, *• Who 
seat that answer V Mazyur replied, " Efshyn." Then the lawyers, 
priests, and Kiizys were brought forward, and both these men were 
executed according to the law.* The genealogy of Mazyar is as 
follows : — It begins with Karn B. Sukhra, on whom Nushirv^ bestowed 
the mountain called after his name, and who reigned thirty-seven yean j 
then comes Alinda B. Karn, fifty-two years; Sukhrd B. Alind^ sixty* 
five years ; then Vendad Hormuz B. Sukhra, fifty years ; then Kam B. 
Vendad Ilormuz, forty years ; and lastly Muzyar B. Kdm, in whom 
the family was extinguishedf . 

After this digression from the Bdw Sephabuds, we again return to 
them by continuing their history after Sharvyn, who, as has already 
been stated just before introducing the narrative about M^yir, ynm 
succeeded by his grandson the Scphabud Sheheryiir B. Kam, who 
became the Prince of the Mountains. After him his son the Sephabud 
Ja'fer B. Shehcryar reigned twelve years, and during his reign the 
Daa'y-alkabyr (* great rebel or agitator') waged war. Both these 
Sephabuds will again be mentioned below in the ** Troubles with the 
Arab governors ;" and after the last mentioned his brother the 
Sephabud Kirn B. Sheherydr became Prince of the Mountains ; he 
was the first of his tribe that made profession of Islam and tore off 



* e^*^'.^^ P- Mv t Ibid.,\). rri — r uiulagalup. fi-v ^nf^ 
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the string from his waist*. During the reign of the Khahf 
Mota'cem the Daa'j Alkabyr sent (A.H. 227) Bdddstdn against him, 
who burnt his country and pillaged it, so that Sephabud Kam again 
made peace with the Da' ay, and even sent his sons Surkh^b and Mdzydr 
as hostages to him ; but when the first mentioned one escaped, the 
Daa'y again invaded the K6hestdn and entirely devastated his country. 

After the execution of Mazyar, A'bdullah Taher was sent as 

-, , , .,, ., . , eovernor to Tabaristan, who governed there 
TroubloB with the Arab ° _• _ , i . /. , 

governors till tho death of o^c year and three months, when his father 

the Sephabud Ja'fer B. died in Khorasdn ; on that occasion he 
Sheheryir. -1,1 i> ny ^ ' f 

surrendered the government 01 iabaristan 

to his brother Muhammad, and himself departed to Khor^san ; after 

that, another brother, Sulaymdn, arrived and became governor of 

Tabaristan, and Muhammad went to Bagh'dad. After a while, 

however, he was also removed, and Muhammad B. Aws was sent, who 

established his own son Ahmad at Chaliis, gave him also Kullar, and 

himself resided in Ruyan, where he practised great oppression, and 

where he annually levied three taxes,— one for himself, the second for 

his son, and the third for the [Zoroastrian] Majils, who was his 

Vizier, — till the time when the KhaUf Mota'cem died and Motavakkal 

succeeded him (A.H. 232, A.D. 847, Aug. 10)t. When the tyranny 

of Muhammad had become well-nigh unbearable in Iluyan, the people 

went to the Sayyids, descendants of A'li, but especially to Muhammad 

B. Ebrahym, who was also one of them, and implored him to deliver 

them from the oppressor ; but he referred them to his brother-in-law 

the Daa'y Kabyr, whose name was Hasan B. Zayd, who dwelt at Rey 

but was a native of Madynah, and a man of great valour as well as of 

ability in political affairs. Accordingly he was invited by a letter, and 

• (^ »>' I j-*^ P* r • ^ On the aame page in the next Hue A.H. 227 occurs as 
the date when Baduatan, elsewhere spelt Baddspan, burnt the country. On pp. 
ep and ^\c a later date, namely A.H. 252, is given for the same event, as 

follows, in the aecount of BAduspfin the Sephabud of Rustumd&r ; — " During 
his reign Sulaymdn A'bdullah AltAher waged war in Chamnd against the Dda'y, 
and the UstaiKi^r Ferydfin sent liim to aid the latter, and they put Sulaym&n 
to flight. The Dda'y sent B'ldAsp&n against the Sephabud Kdrn B,^wnnd, 
whose whole country Badusp&n burnt and plundered, but the Sephabud KArn 
again made peace by the intercession of Badusp^n with the D6a'y, to whom he 
sent his two sons, Surkhdband Mazyar, as hostages. This happened A.H. 252." 

t No mention is made of Vathek, who reigned more than five years 
between the two : ibid., p. | •j/^ 
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when the messenger who brought his response accepting the c»n 
returned, the news soon spread. When Muhammad Aws became aware 
that the people were rising, he summoned A'bdullah B. Sa*yd and 
Muhammad B. A'bd-ulkarym, who were prominent men in those parts, 
to his j)resenee, in order to investigate this matter ; A'bdullah B. Sa^yd 
got frightened, fled from his house and secreted himself, but when the 
news came that Saw id Hasan B. Zavd had arrived in Sa'ydabud and 
had invited the nobk*s of the comitry to join him, A'bdullah B. $a*yd 
immediately proceeded there with A'bd-ulkarym and the chiefs of the 
fort of Kulhir as well as of Kullarnstak, aiul swore allegiance to 
Hasan B. Zayd on the 2.')th Hamazun A. II. 250, and agitators were 
sent in all directions to stir up the people. 

AVhen the Ciuuiushtiihs of Muhammad B. Aws saw that the people 
were abandoning his cause, they fled to the Bslw Sephabud Ja'fer B. 
Sheheryar B. Kjirn. Hasan B. Zayd ])r()grcssed meanwhile from Kajdr 
to Nutul, where the inhabitants paid him homage ; but when he had 
arrived at the boundary of the plain, where at that time a flourishing 
town existed, Muhammad B. Rustum B. Vendad Umyd Sheherydr» 
who was the connnander of his vanguard and one of the princes of 
Kullarustiik, encountered the vanguard of Muhammad Aws, put it to 
flight, and sent the head of its lea'Lr, Muhammad Akhshyd, which he 
had struck ofl', to the Daa'y II asm B. Zayd, who was afterwards 
joined by various bodies of trooj)s raised in the country, and by the 
Sephabuds of Tabaristan, such as Badilspiin, Mazniaghan [the high- 
priest of the ignolaters], Vyjan, Khorshyd B. Janaf, Vakhyan B. 
Kustum, and Badiisjtan B. Gurdrad Lapur, who manifested their 
friendUness to him in letters. It has appeared above that the Sepha- 
bud Ja'fer B. Sheheryar had given refuge to the Gumashtahs of 
Muhammad B. Aws; now, however, when Hasan B. Zayd was gradu- 
ally increasing his power, and other nobles had joined him, Ja*fcr B. 
•Sheheryar also sent him a letter with the information that he would 
likewise aid him by sending tro()|)s. The Sayyid replied, however, that 
if he were in earnest he ought at once to join him ; but the Sephabud 
sent a letter to the purport that the Sayyid ought to join /iiw, whereby 
the latter knew that his amity was false. At that time A'bdullah 
B. Taher was the ITakum of Sarv, who sent Asd, the commander of 

« • • 

his forces, to nttack the Diia'v, who meanwhile took Sarv, slew everv- 

• • • 

body whom he could find, and set the house of Sulayman, who had 
fled, on Are. On the same day news was brought that the brother of 
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Sayyid Ilasan B. Zayd, surnamed the Daa'y-alcaghir (* small agitator'), 
had arrived in Shambalah Damavend ; he was soon joined by the 
Sephabud Baddspan, by the people of Ldrjdn, and by those of Kacr^n. 
When Sulaymiin fled he could find no resting-place until he arrived in 
Astrab^d. It was the intention of the Diia'ytogo to Amul, but as 
the Deilemites had taken a large booty, and each of them was about 
to depart with his own share in a different direction, the Sephabud 
advised the Sayyid to remain in Chamnii until information about 
Sulayman arrived, that it might become known how his affairs stood ; 
and he complied. Sulayman collected an army in Astrilbild, marched 
against the Diia'y, attacked him and put him to flight ; the Deilemites 
who were present ran away, but the Daa'y himself stood at the head 
of the bridge of Chamnd till all the killed and wounded had been car- 
ried over it ; then he himself crossed the bridge and fled, being pur- 
sued by the son of Muhammad B. Aws, who was, however, slain, so 
that the victory was bought dearly by Sulayman. 

During that night the Daa'y arrived in full flight at Amul, and 
considering it improper to stop he again mounted his horse in the 
morning and arrived in the evening at Chalds, where he took one 
thousand dirhems from the people. Meanwhile the Mountain Prince 
Karn B. Sheherydr had made common cause with Sulayman, and 
both arrived in Amul a few days afterwards and came to the Daa'y 
from Deihnan and Gilan, so that he left Chdliis and staved at Kho- 
vajek. Sulaymjin came with the Sephabud to the frontier of the plain, 
whilst the Daa'y pitched his camp at Lavyjahriid, and despatched the 
S[iyyids with some men to surprise the foe during the night. They 
did so, put him to flight, obtained much spoil, and slew the Sephabud 
Ja'fer Ben Shcheryar with thirty of his friends.* 

Sephabud Karn succeeded his brother Ja'fer, and theD^'y, by whom 

the latter had been ruined and destroyed, 

he^lr.''^''^ ^^"^ ^' ^^^' ^^^ ^^S^^ ^^ ^^^" »"^ '° plunder also the 

possessions of Karn ; but when Sulayman 

heard this he collected an army in Khordsdn and came to his aid. 
At that time the Daa'y, being probably not apprehensive of any opposi- 
tion, had disbanded his troops, the Deilemites had gone to Deilemest^n, 
the Gils to Gildn, and he had himself with a few troops taken up his 

• cyi»>3|jH^ p. rAv 



liioile in Amiii : hut ^f^h^^u. he 'i»nmr that SniarTiua was apprrmchiiie 
he ler: rhiic pL-ure and Tear :.) Cli-Uiis. When he arriveil there he 
heani that Vmsuiiaii Deihn;in, who was I£ikam diere, hod dietL and 
■n :i ihor: :i:ue he tts j«)ine'l 17 4,100 Deiiemitea. Then the "Dbmj 
marr'heti t.: MiziUidenin. unl Then he irrive-.l h^ the wav of the t!oafiC 
at 'rhnniaiL S iLavman riv» hi in hat^ie there, hut waa put to disfac 1 
on 'liid *he Dia'" Ti*nt "o ^»;i^7. Thi^re he •.•aptureii the duniiy of 
SniaTTiian. 'buiined pDSstision jf a.s ;irjper7', autl iaekeii the place. 
When Saiavniia had liTiv.^ti in rail iiirht at .iimh»itL he wrote an 
bum'jie -)»:r;t:ou :i) Miiiainmad Ala'hiwv (:^arv:d and ilescendant ot 
A*'.':'' onij^uiT ''.'T the r':'s'".)mr:f)a ot hia ramilv. which request bein^ 
hr-^uirhf r*) :he nonce ^,r "he H'la'r he ■•ora:}de-i Therewith, ami aenc 
rhe .'hi; i:~*n r >«i:a"ii;iii hack ' "» hi:ii -r-rh hr-notirs- <^ this iXMS- 
lion \ie '^••rhaini.L ''Vim t*;! ii;. '57 "iie .Tii-iiari'-n if Budii^piiii. peace 
xT^th :he D-m'~. md ^ent hin h:"^ "t) -son-? "S'lrlihJ) md NLizvrir as 
hor:ra:re< ; rhii *v.?iit h:inT'«'i2i"' A. H. J.'.J^ Nirkiiiib escaped from 
D'ia'j. where'ir.im "ihe 'atr/r -.nviih": :ht» !^ .he-i'In. ro -rajje war asainat 
the Si'phiiiiud Jvaiii. iinL .iirii-'i^ it."-i.--*;ir,?d hia 'TMiutrv"*". The DdaV 
Hasan 3. Z.17 : irta.ne-i vjii-riieraijie ^i)\v-rr. "mt -vas trjnstandy ac 
enmir- either T-.th ::ie ririijiis ^^eijiiai^Uiia. )P w:rh other Arabs whA> 
■nvuie L "he vmntry uid irraex.^d hiin : once a^HJ pe*)ple de^ignaoed 
aier^i^ 17 "he ^-^nera. iiame •f aLifi*r. ;..?. hiddei'?. in-Tided the Dehea- 
zjLii. y*'*i -:' -vnon: he -jleT. lud jiiraiiie-L ni'icii )«)i.rr. which he divideti 
anionii -iit* Z"'-ili':iiit .?■!;. who. hrw-r^^r. ir'vr he ha»i -^stabLL-hed hia bro-- 
:her ^:[ i.uuuniad 2. Za^ l l: j'.'^-rarT :f Gor^cdu, md hud hinuelf 
rftrai-^it-d "•"' "i.-ar-^taa, 'a!i:u:r ip hii .-^^i-ienivr 11 AauiL he!£aa to com* 
niit r- •lijer.i-'? iiiil ienri-iaron.s. The Dia'v waiTied 'ihem r^peacedlT 
hut 'iif pjuiL .10 u*.*nr:- u -■) hii .^ri-ri. w2i?:"?"'.rf he -^^td -he hmmli^ 
•inii :eet n :ne "ihr^'isaLit: r 'iie :iL.*;'i*hji":ii:r Er-ileuiires amputated, 
whilst mcht-r *h''".siui': )f -.'.it-m iri md ■•niied S'.'-jhahud KAnL.:f 
rhe • K:::;r 'f :he T-irsinrair.i." -rh". ':r\ii'^ i:ia".\e to ?uDnIv them wick 
pr)''".-ii'n<. ^-f *'ir--.r. '.,:i- - -• jr.::u. Tinrr.-ov he reil into eamiCTr wick 



♦ A. Z. '•■•:'. -r::.-:: lu.: :■ r ■^ - v\ ■•■■.:>; i:?. .: ;• *»« v mi Ur. as ilpeaiiy abb- 
s'*!— .' : .:i ■ -r..^' * •". -. ,_:I.' ". --^ :ii.H -i-.Z. —7 j..^. 5;i-i : buL 

^ - ^ *■ 

Alt ^ III! J. 7 Ltk.l-***!-' -^. -V>a*' «■ 
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the Daa'y, i^ent to Kanash, captured Sayyid K^sim, who was his N^yb 
there, and becoming master of the place received the allegiance of the 
people. The Daa'y expired on the 3rd Rujub A.H. 270, i.e, January 
4th, 884, and was succeeded by his brother Muhammad Dda'y-al9aghir, 
i.e. * small rebel'*. 

The Daa'y Muhammad showed enmity to the successor of Kdm, the 

Sephabud Rustum B. Kiim ; wherefore the 
Sephabud Bustnm B. Kdm. j^^^^^ ^^j^^^ j^^^, ^ Harthamah, the Amyr 

of Khorasan, who marched with his army into Mazanderdn ; the Daa'y, 
being unable to offer him any resistance, left Amul and retired to 
Kajur, which he fortified strongly. He was, however, pursued by Rdfi', 
and fled to Deilemest^n, whilst Rdfi' stopped four months at 
Kajiir with the Sephabud Rustum, but greatly distressed the inhabit- 
ants. Meanwhile the Dda'y was collecting troops in Deilemest^n» 
and gave the people of KalUr an invitation to join him, to 
which they responded ; then he went to Chdliis, where he cap- 
tured the N^yb of R^fi', whilst the latter had stationed the Sepha- 
bud Rustum and the Sephabud B^ddsp^n on the shores of the 
violet-coloured sea [the Caspian], but himself went to Halm. When the 
Sephabuds were closely pressed by the Dda'y, R^fi' again returned 
from Halm and alighted near a village named Khovdj, at a distance of 
four farsakhs from Chaliis, when the D^a'y fled and went to Mount 
Vazah. After that, Rafi* marched to Langa, where he took a great 
deal of property from the inhabitants ; then he devastated the region of 
Talkan, where he burnt the harvests, stopping for some time and taking 
forcible possession of the stronghold of Tajest^ ; on that occasion 
Vahsdddn, the Hakum of Deilman, gave him a solemn promise not to 
aid the Dda'y, after which agreement Rafi' departed to Kazvyn. The 
Daa'y intended to return to Chalds, but was prohibited from doing so 
by the Sephabud Rustum and Muhammad B. Hardn, both of whom had 
been stationed there by Rdfi'; it happened, however, that when the Dda'y 
went to Ndtul, the army of the Khalif attacked him and put him to 
flight, so that he was compelled to go to Khordsdn, where Bekr B. 
A'bd-ula'ziz B. Aby Dulf Ala'jly joined the Dda'y Muhammad, who 

• Becaase he, like his elder brother, disobeyed the Khalifs ; but the interpre- 
tation favoured by the adherents of a Daa'y, of whom there were many, is the 
caller or invtter, the worils to the truth being understood, and sometimes also 

expressed #3*^1 iJl i^ l»^l. whereby of course the Shia'h sect is meant, 

and every Dda'y was a Sayyid and descendant of A'ly. 
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went in advance to meet him, alighted from his horse, and sent him 
many presents, as well as one million of dirhems tied up in one hun- 
dred purses, besides a quantity of utensils and goods ; he also took 
him to Amul with great demonstrations of honour, giving him the 
government of the districts of Chalus and Rnyan, but on sending him 
away with a collar and banner he ordered ])oison to be administered to 
him in a draught of fukh'ta* on his arrival in Ndtul, which being 
done he expired. Then Rufi' had a strugc^le with O'mru Leith, and 
sent for aid to Tabaristiin, and the Se])habud Rustum with all the 
other Sephabuds started to aid him ; when, however, they gave battle 
to O'mru Leith, Rati' was put to flight, and entered Tabarist^n by the 
way of Vymah. When he had arrived in Mihrvdn it became known 
that the Khalif Almu'tazid Billahf had appointed 0*mru Leith to 
be the Hukuni of Nyshapur ; hereupon Raii* sent an envoy to the 
Daa'y Muhammad B. Zayd, who was in GiUn, and promised him alle- 
giance on the understanding that Gorgan should belong to Rafi' and 
Amul to the Dua*y, on which condition the latter went to Amul, and 
the former to Gorgan. Meanwhile the news arrived that A^mad A'jly, 
the Hakum of Rev, had died, whereupon R«ifi' went to that place and 
conquered it ; after one mouth, however, when the Khalif sent his own 
son there, R<iii' would no longer hold out, but again returned to Qor- 
gan, where he began again to be inimical to the Daa^yi went to Siiy 
and pitched his camp near the river Arrubun, where also Rustum B. 
Karn had arrived to aid him. As fate would have it, a great tempest 
arose, and the torrents of water swept away all their tents and baggage; 
also many of their quadrupeds perished ; aiiA RKi^i*, who had now be- 
come helpless, went to Astrabad, where another treaty of peace was 
concluded between them ; after it, however, lijifi' sent word to the Se- 
phabud Rustum that the treaty he had just made with Muhammad B. 
Zayd was not a sincere one, and that he was now his enemy as before. 
The Sephabnd, who had, after le.irning that a treaty now existed between 
the Daa'v and Rati', become apprehi nsive that they might both attack 
him, had, for his own safety, connected himself with O'mru Leith ; 
now, however, when Rati' had informed him that he was, in spite of the 
treaty, still an enemy of the Daa'v, the Sephabud hastened to Astri- 
bad to nuict Rafr, who arranged a banquet for him and received him 



* A kiinl (if boor iiuulo of harloy, dried grdpcs, wulor, &c. 
t Began lo ivigu A.F.). bin). >iov. 13. 
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with many honours ; but when the repast was over, and they were 
sitting together in consultation, Rdfi' ordered fetters to be produced, 
which were put on the feet of the Sephabud, whom he carried as a 
prisoner to the Kohestan, where he tortured him, and thus obtained a 
great deal of property and cattle ; he also gave the country to Abu 
Nacr. This happened A.H. 282 (A.D. 895)*, and in the same year the 
Daa'y Muhammad B. Zayd gave largesses to the army of Rdfi*, who 
obtained a white flag, procured the allegiance of the people of Gurgdn, 
Dehestan, and Jijerm for the Daa'y, and sent him a portion of the 
property he had taken from the Sephabud Rustum. 

During the time of the Sephabud Sharvyn, who had succeeded his 

^ ^ ^ _, ^, father, Rustum Ndcer was the Dda'y, or 

Sephabud Sharvvn. . . , •, , , tv, • »-. 

'mviter to the truth, as the Daay Mu- 
hammad B. Zayd had been slain by Muhammad Hardn during the 
same year in which the Sephabud Rustum died in prison ; but the 
Dda'y N^9er was, like his predecessor, involved in constant wars ; had, 
like him, many rivals ; and underwent reverses of fortune, especially in 
his contests with the Samdnians, who had at that time obtained con- 
siderable power. Sayyid Ndcer betook himself, when Esma'yl B. 
Ahmad Samdry was in Tabaristan, for the purpose of obtaining aid, to 
Deilm^n and GiUn, in both of which many of the inhabitants paid 
him allegiance, and were by his preaching converted from Zoroastrian- 
ism to IsUm and to his sect, so that nearly a million of persons 
gathered around him ; he marched forth A.H. 287 (A.D. 900), but 
was, at the distance of half a farsakh from Amul, encountered by 
Ahmad B. Esma'yl with a numerous army, and put to flight at a place 
called FulUs. On that occasion many Deilemites were slain, and both 
the Amyr Fyruzdn Shakdry and the Amyr Kdky GiUny lost their 
lives, and Tabaristan became subject to the Sdm^nians ; when, how- 
ever, Muhammad B. Harun joined him, the Sayyid Nicer again 
marched to Tabaristan, where the Sephabud Sheheryir B. Bdddspin, 
Prince of the Mountains, the Sephabud Sharvyn B. Rustum Biwund, 
and his nephew P4rviz, the possessor of Lirjdn, went to attack him in 
the interest of Esma'yl B. Ahmad, and fought with him during forty 

* c;J "^ I J^ P- r • r Also according to p. f * ^ the Sephabud Rustum died 
a prisoner in the same year in Derbend, and the narrative likewise correspondi 
to the above. 

VOL. XII. 56 
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days and nights, but the Sayjid was at last yictoriouB.* After the 
Sayyid Nd^er had for several months remained in Tabariatiiii he 
again went to Gilun, so that whenever the Samanians appointed Na- 
wdbs and A'mals in Tabaristin the Sephabuda sided with them as be- 
fore, until a number of Russians, who arrived in ships from the C3es- 
pian Sea, landed and committed depredations ; when the Sdmdn family 
took measures to extirpate them, and ejected them. After that the 
Sayyid Nacer again prospered, and when he had established himself in 
Amul, and A'bdullah B. Hasan Ala'|cyky had erected white flags in 
Sary, many people joined the Sayyid in Amul, his power increased, the 
Gils and Deilemites joined him, and Justun B. Vohsud^ny the Hikum 
of Dcilman, who had recanted and revolted, at last made peace after 
many struggles, became again a Musalman and joined the Sayjid» who 
composed some verses to commemorate the eventf . 

AVhen the news that the Sayyid had again become powerful reached 
Bokhara, the Piidshilh, Ahmad B. Esma*yl, marched with 40,000 men 
to Tabaristan, but was treacherously slain on the road by some of his 
own slaves, so that the expedition failed, and, the position of Na^er 
having again become secure, the Sephabud Sharvyn, Prince of the 
Mountains, considered it proper to make peace with him. N4cer died 
on the 25th Sha^ban A.H. 304 (i. e. 22nd Feb. A.D. 917) in retife- 
ment as a devotee, as another Savvid, Uasan B. Kasem, had become 
the Daa'y after wresting the power from him ; he had, however, left a 
son, Ahmad B. Niiccr, who contested the power of Uasan, with whom 
the Se])habud Sharvyn, Prince of the Mountains, and the Sephabnd 
Sheheryar had made peace. The Daa*y being afraid that danger 
would come to him from the side of Gilan, and being suspicious alio 
about Khorasan, fled from Amul and took refuge with the Sephabnd 
Muhammad B. Sheheryar, who, however, made him a prisoner, put him 
in fetters and sent him to Roy, where A'li B. Vohsudan was Najb on 
the part of the Khalif Almoktadir BillahJ ; such, however, is fate, that 
afterwards the captor was slain, and the prisoner recovered his libertj. 
Ahmad B. Na9cr died towards the end of Rujub A.H. 311 (A.D. 923, 
about the middle of November). 

• c*^ '^ I J^ r- r • r This account is also coiiGrmed by p. f • ^ nearly ia 
tho samo words. 

t Ibid., p. (-'•[ft 

X Heigncd from 908, Aug. 3, till 932, Oct. 31,-24 years 2 months and 20 daja. 
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The Sephabud Sheheryar succeeded his father, and in his time the 

a ,. 1. , «i^ , / nephew of the above mentioned Nicer, the 

Bephabud Snchcrydr. ^.-lAti/^i-r./. i ^ /» I'.i i 

Sayyid Abulfazl Ja fer, had a feud with the 

Sephabud, which, however, terminated amicably by the Sayyid Abul- 
fazl leaving A'ly Kdmah as his Ndyb in Tabaristdn, and himself 
departing to E'rak. When Hasan B. Bowyah* heard thb, he sent 
an army which invaded Amul, which was put to flight by Abulfazl^ 
who was also called * the white Sayyid', — Ebn A' mid, the commander 
of Hasan Bowyah' s forces, departing in the company of A'ly Kimah,. 
who had connived at his invasionf . The Sayyid was nevertheless- 
unable to maintain himself at Amul without the assistance of the- 
Sephabud, and therefore went to Gilan, where he died, and no other 
Sayyid reigned till the Sayyid Kov4m Aldyn came forward. 

After the preceding Sheherydr another of the same name reignedj 

The last Sephabud. ^"' f Sateen years, apparently subject to 

Kabds, the governor of Khordsin, who also* 
sent him to Rey to deliver the country from Rustum B. Almarzbin,. 
the uncle of Mijd Aldaulah B. Fakhr Aldaula, after which Sheherydr 
ordered the Khutbah to be read in the name of KibiSs ; then he sent 
him to join B/ity or Baky B. Sa'yd iu M^zanderin, with whom he 
attacked Fyruzan B. Hasan, and put him to flight, A.H. 387 (A.D. 
997). Then Sheheryjlr fought with Na9r B. Hasan Fyruz4n, whom 
he also conquered. At last he revolted against Kabds, but was, during 
the hostilities, captured and slain. 

After that, the affairs of the Baw Sephabuds remained in a very de- 
pressed state, and nothing is on record about the remaining two princes, 
namel}', Dara§ and Sheheryar or Rustum ; they recovered themselves, 
however, when the dynasty of the Vashmgir Sephabuds was eztin- 

♦ This man was the second son of Bowyah, who had three, namely, A*li,. 
Hasan, and Ahm:id, and wivs the founder of the Bo wide, also called the Deilemite 
dynasty, which was novcr powerful, and did not last longer than about 120 
years. See Mirkhond, iv. [C^a et scq. Bombay lithogr. edition. 

t i-^ *^t^t^ P- r I d But on p. J* . ^ it is stated that Sheherydr had also 
gone over to Hasan Bowj-ah and joined him, 

X Ibi /., p. f • ^ He is, however, not mentioned in any other part of the 
work, and also omitted in the list of the Muntakhub Altovdrykh given at the 
beginning of this paper. 

§ Called by Zahir-ald}'n the son of Rustum, and in the Muntakhab Altovdrykh 
the son of D4r& ; the last Sephabud is also in the former work called Shehery&r 
B. Ddrd, whilst the latter gives him the name of RoBtom B. Shehery&r. 
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guished by the Scljuk Turkomdns, when they again began to floariaii 
as Muhammadan princes under Sheheryar B. Kdm* with whom the 

later period of their dynasty begins. 

TUE GAOBARAH SEPHABUDS. 

Jdmasp* had two sons* Ncrsi and Boh vat ; he was succeeded by 
the former, who became a vassal of Nushirvanf , for whom he carried 
on war in Derbend, the whole of which he subjugated, and the famoui 
rampart there built by him is ascribed to that sovereign. Nerti wm 
succeeded by his son Fyruz, and none of the Russian, Khazar» or 8a- 
^a\\&h princes were left who did not obey him ; he subjugated likewiae 
the whole of Gilun, one of the princesses of which country he married, 
and by her he had a sou, Jyllanshah, who in his turn begat Jjl. Tha 
last mentioned prince added Deilcm by conquest to the possessiona of his 
father, and, being desirous of obtaining 'fabaristan also, left the govern- 
ment in charge of a trusted officer, and departed incognito in the 
guise of a poor traveller with a load of cow hides or heads, wherefore he 
was afterwards surnamed Gdobarah. When he arrived in Tabaristin be 
cultivated the society of respectable and highly placed men, who soon 
conceived a high opinion uf his intelligence, ability, and braTerj» 
which he displayed by serving in a war. lie enjoyed also the confi- 
dence of the magnates, to such a degree that Adervellash, who was at 
that time, on the part of the Kesra, the governor of Tabaristdn, inyited 
him to pay him a visit, after which he employed him honourably, and 
profited by his advice as well as bv his valour. 

At that period of time the princes of Persia were harassed by inva- 
sions of the Arabs and Turks, and on the eve of a battle which took 
place between the latter, who were advancing from Khordsdn, and the 
troops of AdiTvellash, Gaoharah challenged warriors of the opposite 
side, according to the fashion of that age, to single combats, in which 
he was victorious, and also distinguished himself in the ensuing battle, 
that resulted in the flight of the enemy. When the fame of Gaoha- 
ralf s bravery had spnad all over tlie country, and he had made him- 
self well acquainted with it, he took leave from Adervellash, on pretence 
of wishing to arrange his private affairs in Gilan, and to bring over 
his family. On arriving in Gilan he prepared his army during one 
year, and then marched with the Gils and Deilems into Taharist^. 

• Began to roipn A.I). 41)7. 

f Bofi^on AD. 5Sd according to Bonfoy ; but sec also K. B. Cama*8 Jmm9k§di 
Saorox. 
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When Adervelldsh was informed of the approach of G^obirahi he 
immediatelj despatched a courier on a swift camel to Madajn with the 
news to the Kesra Yazdegird, the last king of Persia, asking for in-" 
structions. The king wished to know the descent of the invader, and 
Adervelldsh sent the replj that he was an unknown individual, whose 
fathers had come from Armenia, and that he had become governor 
of the Gils and Deilems ; but when the Kesra assembled his Mobeds 
and examined them, those who were acquainted with history and knew 
the Uneage of Gdob^rah asserted that he was a descendant of Jamasp 
and a relative of the royal family ; whereupon the Kesra immediately 
indited the following letter to Adervelldsh, from which it appears 
that he, as so oflen happens in our times, knew how to make a virtue 
of necessity : — " As it has become known that this man is one of our 
relatives, God forbid that I should allow the country of Tabaristdn 
to become a prey to strife and war for the sake of one Uke him ; the 
more so as the keeping up of friendship with kinsmen is incumbent 
on every right-thinking man, but especially at a time like this, when 
the Arabs, who were for so many years our subjects, have revolted 
against us, and brought confusion into our country with their army, 
which has invaded it. As this individual is our relative, he is wel- 
come to the government of rabaristan, and let It be surrendered to him 
without delay." 

Adervell^h obeyed these orders, and Gdobarah having thus, without 
any hostilities, attained supreme power in Tabaristdn, immediately des- 
patched an envoy, with gifts worthy of a sovereign, to the Kesra, who 
in his turn bestowed a robe of honour on him, and added to his title 
that of Farashwddjar Shah. This happened in the 36 th year of the 
new era the Persians had established.* Henceforth Gaobdrah was 
obeyed by Adervellash, who, however, happened one day to fall from 
his horse when playing at football, and immediately expired ; but all the 
property he had accumulated during many years and that inherited from 
his ancestors fell to the lot of Gaobarah. The pedigree of Adervellash, 
who was, like his forefathers, governor of Tabaristdn on behalf of the 
Kesras, is as follows : — Adervellash B. Mehr B. Vellash B. D^dmehr 
B. Zermehr, who had been first sent to Tabaristan. 

Gdob^rah became the governor of the countries of Gil, Deilem, and 
Ruy^n ; he built strong forts from PusagiUu as far as Gorgon, but his 
capital was in Gilan. He reigned fifteen years in Tabaristdn, and died 

* (irf*^ '-T^ p«t*r. This era was established ten years before the Hejra. 
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A. II. 40 (A.D. 661) in the 50th year of the Persian era .• He left two 
sons, Dabuyah and Buduspau, the former succeeding him in thegOTem- 
tnent of Gilan, whilst the latter took up his residence in Buy^, where 
after his demise, his son likewise reigned. 

Dabuyah was succeeded by his son Farrukhdn, sumamed Da Alma- 
n'ikub, as governor of 'Pabaristan. When Farrukh^n marched with 
an army from Gilan to 'Pabaristun he proceeded as far as Nyshipdri 
subjugated those regions and built the town of Sary. During his reign 
Tabaristan was in a very flourishing condition, and the Turks were 
cut off from invading it. When the people of Deilemestin revolted 
against him, he dug a fosse from Amul to it, which was impassahle 
except to pedestrians. During his reign IMuokalah B. Hobnyrah 
Alshaybanyt arrived in Tabaristan, and carried on war two years against 
Farrukhan Buzurg ; and after him came Katry B. Alfaj&h AIm£seny, 
the rebel ; then Sofyan was sent, in pursuit of whom Hejjij^ des* 
patched the armies of Syria and of the two E'ra^s. At that time the 
Sephabud Farrukliun was at Demavend ; he had made an agreement with 
Sofyan that he would destroy Katry on condition that his country shoald 
be left unmolested ; this he did by marching to Samndn after Kafry, 
slaying him in battle and sending his head to Sofyan, which the latter 
immediately despatched to Hejjaj ; whereupon the latter sent two 
donkey-loads of gold and two of ashes to Sofyan, with the message to 
keep the loads of gold for himself if he had gained the victory without 
the aid of the Sephabud Farrukhiin, but that if the latter had had 
part therein, the ashes should in full assembly be poured on the head 
of Sofyan. When the courier arrived and learnt the true state of the 
matter, he surrendered the gold to the Sephabud, and strewed ashes on 
the head of Sofyan§. 

• Si prrvioiis iioto. 

t Mn^k il:ih 1^ Iloluyrah h:i<l sworn that ho wouM flight .'ij^inst II4jjaj B. Ywaf 
UTitod»Mith,l)ut was, liki' thi' m i.jority of his f.iction, dcltated. — ^lirkhond, iii.y|». ^ • 

J A. II. 7'> (A.l). 004) A'bd Alinclik Mcrvdii appointed Uejj&j governor of 
E*rak.— i'/'V., p. Ar. 

§ Thp Kir»rojit«"<, who had roroltod A.IL 73 (A. D. 692), were now greatlr 
pro>=>i^d by IIojj'ij II. Yu.suf, who hatod them so niiirh th:it. ho did not consider 
thorn to be Miisa1in'iii<:. Mirkhond (iii., p. Ay) states that when Hejj&j B. 

Yii«?>if hoard thnt. Kitry had prono to Talwiri^in, ho despatched Sofj&n with 
tru.ps to the country, whore tliey pnt the adherents of Katry to flight after 
many combat-', dnrin:^ tho la-^t of which ho was slain by somo men of Ka&lT 
whooverrfx>k him wht-n he wa-j retreating with his troops, which alterwai^B 
retired to a fort, where they stood a hmjr siojje, sallied ont only after hariiiff 
onron up all th^Mr horses, and fought with the troops of Sofyan till not ona of 
them remained alive. 
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Afterwards when the Khalif Sulajm&D B. A'bd Almelik begin to 
reign* he sent Yazyd B. Almulaheb, who was the Amyr of Khoras^n 
and of Ma-vera-alnahrf, to attack the Sephabud Farrukhan. When 
the said Yazyd arrived at Tamyshah and had conquered that district, 
Farrukhan betook himself to the forests of the Kdhestun, and whilst ^ 
Yazyd was marching in the plains, always accompanied him along the 
hills, until Yazyd reached Sary, when he defeated him and slew 
fifteen thousand of his army. After the war with Yazyd the Sephabud 
Farrukhan again revived tbe cultivation of the country, and his whole 
reign extended to seventeen years. J 

• Reigned fh)m 715, Feb. 24, till 717, Oct. 2,— therefore 2 years 7 montha 
and 11 days. 

f Xraiisoxiana. 

t As the account about Yazyd, headed in Mirkhond (iii., p. ^V), "The going 
of Yazyd B. Mulaheb to Khordsdn, and his conquest of [Gorg&n] Jorjan and 
Tabaristiin," differs considerably from that given above according to Zahir- 
aldyn, p. 1*1, it will be worth while to give it also: — "During the khalifate 
of O'thmun (A.D. Oi-h to G5G), Sa'yd B. Ala'a^ marched with his army in the 
direction of Gorgiin, but when he had come near, the inhabitants bribed him 
with 200,000 dinars to make peace [I allude to bribing in my *' Subjugation of 
Persia by the Moslems," Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc, vol. xi., p. 217J, and Sa'yd 
retraced his steps. From that time till the reign of the Khalif Sulayman (A.D. 
715 till 717) no Moslems had invaded that country ; when, however, Kotaybah 
marched to Khoras^n, he desired Hejj&j to give him permission to conquer 
Jorjdn and fi^baristan, which was, however, refused, on the plea that 
Mazanderan is a difficult country, where the army might be destroyed. 
Accordingly Kotaybah entered Khorasan by the way of Kumesh, and avoided 
Jorj6n ; whenever any of the victories gained by Kotaybah were brought to the 
notice of Sulaymdn, he praised him to Yazyd, but the latter replied, * What 
is the use of all this as long as Jorjdn remains in its former condition in the 
country, and Kotaybah does not encompass it ?' After Sulaym&n had obtained 
full power, he appointed Yazyd to the governorship not only of E'rdk, but also 
of Khorasan, and when he came from the Arab to the Persian provinces he did 
his utmost to promote the cultivation of the land, as well as the happiness of 
the people. Aiter ho had timily establislied his authority in Khorasfin, he 
collected an army of 100,000 men, and, leaving his son Mulakhkhad as 
lieutenant-governor, marched to Jorjim, where he met with strenuous opposition 
from the ruler of that district, and fought many hard battles, in which he was 
at last so successful as to put his opponents to flight, and to take possession of 
the town of Jorjdn itself, after besieging it, where untold wealth fell into the 
hands of the Moslems, one-fifth of which Yazyd B. Mulaheb sent to Sulaym&n 
with an account of the victor)-. Then he marched to Tabaristan, the Governor 
of which, A9fhabud [Farrukhiin] by name, asked aid from the Deilemites, 
2000 of whom joined him, so that he took courage, and, blocking up all the roads, 
expected the invasion of Yazyd, whose troops Foon attacked the outposts of the 
Affhabud, and put them to flight ; the latter then sent word to the Marzb^n of 
Joij&n to put to death any of the men of Yazyd he could lay hold of, where- 
upon the Marzb&n collected his people, attacked the Gumdsht&h of Yazyd, and 
made a slaughter of the Musalmdns, the rest of whom, however, escaping from 
the sword, took refuge in a fortified place until Yazyd should return from Taba* 
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The Sephabud Farrukhun was succeeded by his son Dadmihra who 
enjoyed a reign of twelve years, during which, and down to the end of 



rist&n. When the news about the insurroction of the Qorginians reached YmMjdf 
he was much perplexed, and culling one of tho chiefR of the oonntiy, with whom 
he had mado f'rietidsbip. fle(>rctly held a consultation with him and said, 
' Although I injured you, I truHt yourhoueHty and your being a MoBlem, hopii^ 
that you will si<1e with tho MusalminR. As tho Gorgdnians have rerolted, then 
is no abiding ^>r us in the Kdhestan. You must, therefore, in the best way yon 
are able, con *nde pi^acn with tho Agfhabud that I may retire.' The said tSxiei 
immediately waited on tho A^fhabud and Baidto him, * Although I am aMo^am- 
madan, I am noverthelosa a native of this country, but your well-wisher, prefer- 
ring your sncceas to that of Yazyd. Tho Turks have appointed me to negotiate 
for peace, to tho overtures fur which you uro to lend a willing oar, and the pre- 
sent weakness of the Moslem trrMjps is not to deceive you, as Yazyd has eent for 
and will obtain reinforcoinonts from Sulaym&n B. A'bdulmclik. A very large 
army will soon arrive, wherefore it will be best for you to make peace at once.* 
Tho A^fhabutl replied, * Woe to you I f am informed that yon have been bribed 
with 200,000 dirhems, and now you have come to quench the fire of war with 
smooth words?' Tho chief replied, * The case is such, but I only deeireyonr 
welfare.' The conversation continued yet for a while, but terminated with the 
consent of tho A9niahud to pay Ya/y<l 700.0 )0 dirhems, and to proeent hin 
with four hundred slaves, each b(>nring on his head a silver dish filled with 
piecesof silken cloth, in order to induce him to return. Yazyd was naturally 
pleased with this arrangement, took ]^)Ssession of the jn«»t mentioned payment 
and returned to the (torgi'iniana who had revolted, and whose blood he had 
sworn to shed so plentifully thnt it would turn a mill, with the water of whioh 
ho would have food pre]>ared and would eat it. 

" When the news of Yazyd* s return had reached tho Marzb&n, he took reftige 
in a fort, which tho former besiegeil immediately, but ineffectually during eereo 
months, in spite of all his efforts and engines of war, as it was very high, and 
encompassed by preci]>ices and jungles. Ono day, however, Haynj, a pereonal 
friend of Yazyd, reconnoitred the environs of the fort, when his dog happened 
to perceive a mountain-goat and followed it, but, being afraid of losing his way 
in tho dense jungle, he tore his clothes and turban, pieces of which he tied 
here and there to tho trees, until he ren<'he<I at last a spot which commanded 
the fort. Then he returned and marched with three hundred picked men to the 
spot at the fall of night, whilM Yn/yd had in the camp beneath kindled ancih 
bonfires thnt (he besieged, a])prohensive of an attack, mado a sort ie and enooon- 
tered their foes who hatl arrived during the night, and who received them with 
tremendous shouts of • Allah Akber I' Hereupon the garrison surrendered and 
asked for (piarter, which was grant-ed to the women and children, but denied to 
the Mar/bAn and to the insurgents, all of whom Yazyd immediately slew, and 
razed the f<irt to the ground; after that ho lai«l pi«'ge to tho town of Jorjiut 
agsiin^t which ho erected his catapults and took it. Then he iasued ordera 
to slaughter the inhabitants, so that some men obtained four and some fire 
prisoners, whom they <lragL:ed to the banks of the river, where a mill was 
sit.iated, and whose throats thi'v cut like those of so many sheep, at the com* 
mand of Yazyd, who had aUo f(K)d for him«elf prepared with tho bloody 
and fulfilled hi«« vow by con<iuming it. Then he had gibbets erected, which 
tended to a distance of two farsakhs, whereon he hanged 4000 persone. In 
that town enormous booty, and property of every kind, fell into the hands of the 
Persian chiefs and Anib Amvrs who were with Yazvd on that occasion. 

** After conquering this province. Yazyd orrlered Moghayrah B. Abi Knmrah, 
who wan his secret ar\'. to write an account of the victor v. and to enumerate ii 
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the Ommiade djnastj (A.D. 749, A.H. 132), no Arabs invaded 
Tabaristan, on account of the great strife and troubles it underwent, 
but shortly before the death of Dddmihr, Abu Muslim marched, as a 
rebel, forth from Merv. Dihmihr had, however, left a son, Khdrshyd* 
by name, who, being a minor, could not succeed him ; wherefore he 
appointed in his will his brother Sardyah — after whom Sary is said to 
be called — regent until Khdrshyd attained age and became worthy to 
assume the reins of government, which actually happened eight years 
afterwards, when Sariiyah kept his promise and abdicated in his favour. 
When the Sephabud Khdrshyd succeeded to the government, his 
relatives, such as Vended, Fehrdn, and Farrukhan-Kiichek, assembled 
to pay him allegiance. He appointed Venddd to be Marzb^n of Amul, 
Fehr^n of the K6hestdn, and retained Farrukhdn-Kdchek near his own 
person, whilst he made Yazdangird the commander of his army. He 
caused every town and the whole country to flourish, but became, after 
he had reigned for a long time, so proud and overbearing towards his 
high officers, and tyrannical towards his subjects, that they felt aggriev- 
ed, and would have been glad of an opportunity to revolt from him, 
which, as will be shown below, actually presented itself after the con- 
flict of Abu MusUm with the Khalif M ancdrf, when Sinbdd fled with 
a great deal of treasure to the Sephabud, who slew him^, and kept 

detail all the booty obtained in cash and property, which the latter was com- 
pelled to do, in gpite of all his protestations that it would be dangerous so 
quickly to trumpet forth the news of all this wealth. When Sulaymdn received 
this information of the conquest, he praised Yazyd in every assembl}' ; meanwhile 
acme letters arrived from Khor&si^n, stating that Yazyd meditated treachery, 
and would probably soon revolt openly. Hereupon Sulaymin consulted Ids 
magnates, who replied that any man obtaining so extraordinary an amount of 
wealth would undoubtedly try to become independent, and that therefore it 
would be best to send a near kinsman of the Khalif to deprive Yazyd of his 
riches ; whilst, however, Sulaym&n was making arrangements concerning this 
matter, he died [A.D. 717, October 2] ; Yazyd B. Mulaheb was nevertheless 
removed from the governorship of Khoras^ by Sulaym&n's immediate suc- 
cessor, 0*mar B. A'bd Ala'zyz, who ordered Yazyd to appoint a Lieutenant- 
Governor, and to betake himself to the court of the Khalif ; Yazyd obeyed, 
leaving his own son Mulakhkhad in charge of the province, but could not 
proceed further than the river Mua'llak, where the governor of Bo9rah lay in 
wait and made him prisoner by order of the Khalif, to whom he forwarded him, 
and who imprisoned him in Aleppo for peculation, but he soon escaped." 

* i^(>J| »^JId P* pi But in the list given on p. f\^ the same author 
causes Dddmihr to be succeeded by his brother Nimver B. Farrukhdn, to whom 
he assigns a reign of eight years. 

t A.D. 754, June 9, till 776, Oct. 6 ; therefore he reigned 21 yean and 4 

months. 

X Sinbdd was put to flight and afterwards killed in Tabaristdn. See my 
" Moslem Conquest of Persia," Jour. Bo, Br, B. As, 8oc., vol xL, p. 218. 
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the treasure for himself instead of sending it to the Khalif. This he- 
came an nccnaion of further trouble, because the Klialif despatched his 
own son Mohdy with instructiona to carry away Hormut the eon of 
the Sephabud aa a hostage ; Khdrshyd replied, however, that, being a 
small boy, he would be unable to bear the fatigue of the journev, aud 
begged to be excused from sending his son away. The Khalif as- 
■ented, but again sent word by Mohdy that as this year dearth was 
raging in the camp of the army of KhorAsan, and the latter was on the 
move, permission would be required for a portion of it to march throngli 
the country of the Sephabud, which the latter granted. Aceordinglv 
Mohdy sent Ab-Alkha(,yb Sindy or Hindy with troops by the way of 
Zarem and Shikii, but A'wun B. A'b-ulmelik viii tiorg-in, bo as to 
enable him from that direction to join the former and enter Mizaade- 
ran, whenerer re<]uireJ. On this occasion the Sephabud sent word to 
the dwellers in the plains to remove to the mountains, lest they should 
suffer from the army, which, however, he never suspected to have been 
sent for his own overthrow. O'mar B. Ala'ila, who had on a former 
occasion killed somebody in Gorgin, and having taken refuge with the 
Sephabud lived for some time under his protection, was well acquaint- 
ed with all the roads and mountain tracks, now joined the army of the 
Khalif, and became the guide of Ab-Alkhacyb's troops, from which be 
took 1,000 men and hastened to Amul, where he slew in battle the 
MarzbAn who governed that town on behalf of the Sephabud, took 
possession of it, and appointed a herald to invite the people to embrace 
IsUm, whereupon crowd after crowd and tribe after tribe arrived, ac- 
cepted IsUmi became Musalmins, and renounced ignolatry, because 
the people had met only with scorn and disregard from their own 
Sephabud,* 

"When O'mar B, Ala'lU had established himself, and began to exert 
full sway in Amul, the Sephabud Kbdrshyd became afraid, and knew 
that be conid no longer abide hi the country. Accordingly he col- 
lected all who were near and dear to him, with his children, wives, 
property, male and female slaves, and betook himself to the heights nf 
Derbend-Kiillaby the way of Arc m or Z^rem, a cave with a strong- 
hold, at present known by the name of A'ayshai Kargilduz, where 
provisions for two or three yeors had been stored. When the Sepha- 
bud had thus sheltered his cliildren, he got the door walled up, and, 
taking several donkey-loads of gold with him, went to Deilemcsi&n by 
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way of Larjdn, but was pursued by the Moslem troops, who depriTed 
him of some of his treasure ; whereupon he betook himself to FulUm, 
which was at that time inhabited and in a flourishing condition, and 
there he crossed the PaliSr river. 

After the Sephabud had lefl M^zanderdn, the Moslem army be- 
sieged the above mentioned stronghold for two years and seven months, 
when at last an epidemic broke out among the beleaguered, and 400 
persons of them died ; there being no room for disposing of the corpses 
[and it being contrary to their religion to inter them], they were heap- 
ed on each other. At last only nine men remained alive, who sued 
for quarter and obtained it. When they had come out, it took seven 
nights and days to remove the property which was in the cave. The 
harem of the Sephabud was taken to Bagh'd^d to the Khalif, who 
made one of the Sephabud' s daughters a Muliammadan and married 
her. When the Sephabud Kh6rshyd was informed of what had be- 
come of his children and property, he became tired of life and poisoned 
himself. 

From the reign of Jyl B. Jyll4nsh4h, D^buyah, and his descendants 
to that of the Sephabud Khdrshyd, 119 years elapsed, which are dis- 
tributed among the Sephabuds as follows : — Sephabud Khdrshyd B. 
Didmihr B. Farrukhan B. Dabuyah B. Jyl B. JylUnshdh. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[January to April 1876.] 

A Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on 15th January 18/6 
the Hon*hIe James Gibbs, P resident j in the chair. 

The Rev. J. P. Hughes, and Mr. G. C. Whitworth, C.S., were 
elected Members of the Society. 

The Hon'ble Rao Saheb Vishwanath N. Mandlik, V.P., read a 
paper — " Remarks on Walabhi Copper-plates, and the Era current in 
those plates," in which he came to the conclusion that the era used in 
the Walabhi plates is the era of the Guptas. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the author, on the proposal of Prof. 
Bhandarkar and the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson. 

Several Books and Pamphlets presented to the Society were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 12th February 18/6. 

The Hon'ble Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Books, Pamphlets, and Papers presented to the Society were laid 
before the Meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 

Mr. J. Gerson daCunha read a paper — " Notes on the History and 
Antiquities of Chaul." The paper was divided into two parts, viz.. 
Historical and Archaeological, the Historical part from the earliest 
Hindu period to modern times, passing through the Muhammadan 
and Portuguese periods, the latter being the most interesting of all. 
The Archoeological part consisted of descriptions of the ruins, and 
decipherment^of inscriptions to be there found. 
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A vole of tlmiiks was passed to Mr. Da Ciiiiha, on the iiioticMi of the 

Ohairniaii and the K(*v. J. S. S. Hobertson. 

''On March Ith a ])uUlic meeting called by tlie Bombay Branch of 
the lluyul Asiatic Society ^vas held in the Library of the Institution, 
the Ilon'ble J. (iiil)bs, Preaideaty in the chair, when Professor Monier 
Williains delivered an address in iavonr of an Indian Institute, which it 
is ))ropos(Hl shoidd ije foinuted at Oxford. The following circular, 
referred to in IVofcssor AVilliams' address, was distributed amongst the 
meeting : — * It is hoped that if the present system of educating the Civil 
Service of India be maintained, Oxford will become an effective and at- 
tractive traininp:-j;r()nnd for this purpose. Under any circumstances, the 
oldest and most central University in England may well become a place 
where all workers in tlie field of Indian knowledge should receive aid anJ 
cnconrngement. In that ease a building and appliances will certainly 
he needed that shall be wholly dedicated to the promotion of Indian 
studies, and to the diiVusion throughout England of correct information 
on every subject bearing on the welfare of the Queen's Indian Empire. 
The principal aim of such an Institution would be to form a centre of 
imion, intereoursi*, impiiry, and instruction for all engaged in Indian 
studies. It would contain Lecture-rooms suited to the use of Profes- 
sors of the ela^^sieal languages of India, and of Teachers of the Indian 
\ernaculars and of Imlian law and history — to be hereafter attached 
to it --the teachers being paid either by the University, or by separate 
endow?nents like that of the Boilen Professorshij). It would also con- 
tain a Library ami Museum, and might combine appliances for other 
Oriental studies sj) as to furnish the seletted candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service and others with the nu-ans of preparing themselves for 
examinations and for obtaining degrees in an Indian School, in the 
event of such a s<*hool l)eing hereafter established at Oxford. Another 
great objeet of the Institution would be to encourage and facilitate the 
residenee of young Indians at Oxt'onl. Indeed, an increasing number 
of tlie nati\es of India already frequent our University. It is thought, 
therefore, that a sehenu* wliieh will tend especially to their advantage 
is sure to meet with >uj)[>ort in India. It is believed that a sum of about 
.t'JO.OiK) would sulfi.-!' t'.)r the ereetion of an Imtitnte, and the endow- 
nient of a Curator, and ap[»lieation might be made to the University for 
a suitable site. It may beassunu'd that when an Indian Institute, with 
a Library an 1 Mu>'Uin,is oni'C e<tabli'«hed at OvI'oril, contributious of 
bo')k^. MSS. :iii,l i)l)jeet^ of interest, iNu«:trating the ethnology, archaeo- 
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logv, religious systems, domestic! and Rocial life of the natives of India, 
will rapidly come in from India itself, from old University men resident 
there, and from all interested in making Oxford a cejjtre of Oriental 
studies. Communications with offers of assistance may he addressed 
to Professor Monier Williams, Oxford, or care of Messrs. King, Hamil- 
ton, and Co., Calcutta; or care of Messrs. King, King, and Co., Bom- 
hay ; or to any memhers of the Calcutta, Bomhay, and Madras commit- 
tees. Any sums of money that may he volimtarily offered will he in- 
vested in the names of Lord Lawrence, Sir Edward Colehrooke, and 
other trustees. It is proposed that a suhscription of j^l per annum and 
upwards shall entitle to membership, and a donation of J^25 to Hfe-mem- 
hership. Patron— :IIis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G.; Vice- 
Patrons— His Koyal Highness Prince Leopold, K.G. ; His Excellency 
Lord Northhrook, Viceroy of India; His Honour Sir Richard Temple, 
K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; the Hon. Sir John Stracliey, 
K.C.S.I., Lieut-Governor, N.W.P. ; His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; His Grace the Archbishop of York ; the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Carnarvon, D.C.L., High Steward of the University of Oxford, Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies ; the Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, 
(i.C.B., G. C.S.I. ; His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore ; His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Travancore; His Highness the Maharaja of Punnah; 
the Right Hon Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.S.L, K.C.B., Hon. D.C.L., 
()\on; the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M.P., Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ; the 
Right Hon. Sir William Henry Gregory, K.C.M.G., Governor of Cey- 
lon ; the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. ; the 
Hon. Arthur Hobhouse ; the Hon. E. C. Bayley, C S.I. ; the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I ; the Hon. Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
K.C. S.I. ; the Hon. Ashley Eden ; the Hon. T. C. Hope ; the Maharaja 
of Darbhunga ; Sir Edward Colehrooke, M.P. ; Sir William Robinson, 

" The following propositions to be submitted to the consideration of 
the University of Oxford were also presented to the meeting : — 

** I. — ^The University to give a site for the building in a convenient 
part of Oxford. 

«* I [. — To provide stipends for Professors or Teachers of Sanskrit, Ara- 
bic, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Tamil and Telugu, Indian 
History and Indian Law (if not already provided). 
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** To provide rooms for young Indians either in the building or near 
it, and to appoint a Superuitendent or Tutors whose business will be to 
watch over the occu])ants of the rooms, and to promote their happi* 
ness, comfort, and well-being of mind and body. 

" V. — To allow all young Indian students to be members of the Uni- 
versity, with admission to all its lectures and privileges, on payment of 
a matriculation fee of about £5 (covering the whole period of residence 
in Oxford), and on producing testimonials of moral character, aiid on 
giving evidence of proficiency in the usual subjects of an English edu- 
cation, not, however, necessarily including Greek and Latin, for which 
proficiency in Indian languages might be taken as an equiralent. 

** VI. — To make facilities for their going through courses of study in 
Chemistry and every branch of Physical Science in the University Li- 
braries and Laboratories, and for attending the Lectures of the Univer- 
sity Professors in Law, Medicine, Political Economy, and History. 

"VII. — To make facilities for Medical students attending Clinical 
Lectures in the Oxford Infirmary, if retjuired, and for Law students 
attending the Oxford Assizes, and going to London (I hour and 20 
minutes distant by ^railroad) occasionally to attend and take notes in 
the Law Courts, and to keep terms in the Inns of Court if necessary. 

** VIII. — Not to compel all young Indian students to pass the Degree 
Examinations, but to enable those who desire degrees to graduate in an 
Oriental School, in which Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian shall take the 
place of Latin and Greek, and in which the Literature of India, the 
History of Asia, and Indian Law shall be ])rominent subjects. 

*• IX. — To make such arrangements as shall enable a student from 
India to live all the year round in the rooms provided for him at Ox- 
ford, and to make such sumptuary rules as shall make it possible for 
each student to live in Oxford for jfc'IoO per annum, exclusive of 
expenses incurred during vacations, if such vacations be thought de- 
sirable. 

** X. — To allow any one interested in India to be a member of the 
Indian Institute, on payment o( £\ per annum, or to be a life member 
on payment of ^*2r). 

** XI. — To transfer all books on India and Sanskrit MSS., and all ob- 
jects of interest connected with India, from the University Libraries and 
Museums to the Indian Institute. 
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** The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that Professor 
Williams, when he came to India, was anxious that a meeting in Bom- 
bay of some kind should take place at which he could explain his views, 
and he (the Chairman) thought that the Asiatic Society was the proper 
place to hear the views of such an authority on such a subject. 

" Professor Monier Williams then said : — * I have been travelling over a 
great part of India endeavouring to excite an interest in the proposal 
for founding an Indian Institute at Oxford, the outline of which is in 
the printed paper before you. And where am I likely to meet with 
more sympathy than in my own Janma-bhumiy in my own native city of 
Bombay ? Where more than with this learned Society, who have re- 
cently conferred on me a high and valued mark of their approval by 
enrolling me in the list of their honorary members ? In the course of 
a long tour I have received many valuable suggestions, and others will, 
1 trust, be offered to me by you, which will enable me to formulate the 
scheme before you more fully on my return to Oxford. It is clear that 
if I had to make a map of India I must have surveyed the country 
first. Even so any jdan for founding an Indian Institute must be based 
on some personal knowledge of India and its people. This I have 
tried to gain by my travels here. I said at Calcutta that I had come 
here for Prama — that I might, so to speak, take a true measure of the 
country and form a right estimate of its condition and needs. Some of 
the newspapers made me say that I had come out for Prema, love. 
(Laughter.) Well, it is certainly true that the Prama I have gained 
has led to Prema. I have contracted a great affection for India and 
its inhabitants. (Hear, hear.) Both the people and the country have 
made a deep impression on me. It must be confessed that I have been 
received everywhere as a visitor (though having a special mission), and 
that, too, rather as a flying visitor ; and a flying visitor's impressions 
are not often worth much. But, such as they are, a few of them may 
perhaps interest you. I heard of a youth the other day who, on being 
asked to recount his impressions of India, said that he had found it a 
very dusty place. It must be admitted that I have encountered plenty 
of dust, but I trust I have done as the poet Wordsworth recommends, 
*' turned the dust of my opportunities to gold, and filled my soul with 
sentiments august, the beautiful, the brave, the holy and the just,*' 
examples of which 1 have found everywhere around me in my obser- 
vation both of the country audits people. First as to the country. 
I found India a complete world in itself. The Duke of Argyll in his 
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" Rcigii of JiRw" shows that the Ahiiighty dehglits in variety, and that 
this law is carried out in the most minute organizations invisible to 
the human eye. And what an infinite variety have I fouad here in 
India, in hving objects, in physical features, in scenery, in climate ! 
An Indian Institute will have to recognize this wonderful variety. It 
will have to deal with India as an epitome of the world. Every branch 
of science will have to come within the range of its teaching. Then as 
to the people of India. I have found here among them every variety 
of race, language, creed, custom, character. Yet they appear to have 
some characteristics in common which have struck me as worthy of 
admiration. First of all, the intensity of their belief in the presence 
and power of God. I asked a Pandit in Jammu to write down any 
two words he thought best in the Sanskrit language, and he instantly 
wrote down Bhagavute Namah, " reverence to God." In fact these 
words seem written upon everything Indian. They stand at the head 
of every work. They are interwoven with every practice and usage of 
daily life. The people of India arc ever reminding themselves of a 
future state of being. They arc ever acting as if they were intensely 
conscious that this world is only the vestibule to another, and that that 
other world is close to them. Then their extreme docility and respect 
for authority. I saw greater and denser crowds at Calcutta than 1 
have ever seen in London or Paris, and I doubt whether any European 
crowd would have behaved in so orderly a manner. I thought to 
myself. What influence a determined leader might have with such a 
people, either for good or for evil I Then their patient perseverance in 
Dharjna, that is, in doing their appointed work in the state of life to 
which God has called them. Even a man of the lowest caste, however 
toilsome and despised by others his duties may be, seems to take a pride 
in patiently and contentedly performing them. Then their natural 
courtesy of manner. In no country have I met with more real gentle- 
men than in this. Even among the uneducated classes I maintain 
that there arc more of nature^s gentlemen than are to be found in 
Europe. Of course this courtesy may easily slide into servility, but 
servility of manner is not more common here than elsewhere. Then 
their domestic virtues. Where can be found more filial and conjugal 
affection, whore more family devotion, where more love for the Janma- 
hhnmiy or the place of birth, where more t^)tas or faithful wives, where 
more respect forfigc, piety, and learning than in India ? Of course even 
reverence for fathers and forefathers may be carried too far if it leads 
to a bhnd following of practices manifestly out of date, merely because 
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they have heen inherited from ancestors. Lastly, as to intellectual 
condition. Where in the world can he found a people so imaginative 
as the people of this country, though their imagination may often 
run a little too wild ? And where in the world will be found among 
educated men more shrewd reasoners ? I have been told that in some 
parts of India even an uneducated Indian is naturally a metaphysician. 
Even without being able to read or write, he is said to be quite capable 
of arguing with remarkable acuteness about the nature of God, the 
origin of evil, and the relationship of spirit to matter. But some will 
say, Have you no dark touches to put into your traveller's sketch ? 
Of course I might do so ; but I have not travelled as a Chidranveshin. 
I have not had too keen an eye for spots and holes. One chidra, 
however, is too apparent to have escaped my notice. Everywhere I 
have found among the people of India too great a tendency towards 
what we call in Sanskrit Udasinata, apathy and indifference. One 
great aim of the Indian Institute will be to represent the people of 
India in their true character. It will know better than to describe 
them as barbarous, just emerging from darkness. It will make known 
their ancient civilizations, their grand literatures, their subtle philoso- 
phies, their time-honoured usages, and will lay the foundation of a 
scholarlike acquaintance with their classical languages. The great men 
of this country ought to support such an Institution liberally, because 
they are deeply interested in promoting among Englishmen a right 
estimate of India. For India is daily becoming more and more governed 
from England itself. I mean, more from the central terminus of 
Queen, Lords and Commons than from those who are at the other end 
of the submarine wires. IIow, then, can India be governed properlv 
if there is ignorance in England of what India is, and of what India 
needs ? And how can such ignorance be better dispelled than by 
founding at our ancient Universities, where our Royal Princes and the 
majority of our Lords and Commons are educated, institutions that 
shall be wholly dedicated to the diffusion throughout England of cor- 
rect information on every subject bearing on the welfare of the Queen's 
Indian Empire. The people of Great Britain, whatever their present 
ignorance of India may be, are deeply interested in the well-being of 
their Eastern Empire. 

" * We sometimes hear England accused of governing India for England 
more than for India's own sake ; of consulting the interests of London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester more than those of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras ; of making India the theatre of experiments in political eco- 
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nomy and social science ; of annexing provinces for the maintenance of 
what ia called our prestige in Europe. Yet we have only to look 
around to see abundant monuments of the good intentions, the dis- 
interested policy, and the general efficiency of the English govenimeiit. 
My tour iu India has convinced ine that, notwithstanding some 
blunders. Great Britain has done for India what no ra/ has ever done 
before, Changea have been worked, and improvements effected, the 
magnitude of which must he seen to he belii*ved. I have travelled 
thousands of niilea from Bombay to Calcutta, from Calcutta to Lahore 
and the kingdom of Cashmere. 1 hare seen a network of railroads^ 
and telegraphs penetrating and girding the whole land, carrying tndt 
traffic, and prosperity into districts hitherto unopened. I have see 
better carriage roads than any in Europe — wonderful canals and 
terns of irrigation. In larger cities beautiful public buildings ; 
even in smaller cities signs of incipient ciric life. 1 have witnessed i 
vast work being effected in education, especially here at Bombay ; antf 
the standard for degree examinations seems to me really higher than 
it is in England. Everywhere in India are signs of intellectual activity 
and progress, nowhere more so than here. Libraries, reading-rooms, 
debating societies ; learned societies like that I am now addresaing ; 
able newspapers and periodicals, in English and the vemacuhtrs ; 
the best hteratiire of India, and scientific books on all subjects, printed 
at Government aud native presses. Among the latter ought espedally 
to he mentioned the press of the Maharaja of Cashmere and that of 
Thakurgiri Prasad Sing of Beswan. Last, not least, a thoroughly 
effective Post-office carrying letters, papers, periodicals punctually lo 
every corner of the empire. Yet, after all, I fear our zeal has not 
always been according to knowledge — such knowledge as an Indisn 
Institute will, I trust, endeavour to supply. ^What is wanted is a wise 
progress neither forced nor premature — a wise adaptation of legislation 
and education to the varying conditions of particular localities. In- 
dia is a collection of countries which ought not to be bound hy any 
iron law of uniform treatment. What suits one place is quite unaaited 
to another. Probably in some places we are at least fifty years too 
early with our laws and regulations and our complicated processes, and 
too often we have educated men above their station and employments, 
instead of educating them in these- We sholl be wise not to force too 
strong meat on those who cannot digest it. But if England haa 
often misunderstood India, it is equally certain that India has mis- 
understood England. If, with all our good intentions, the govemon 
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have failed to conciliate the governed, is the fault all on one side ? I 
helieve that Great Britain and India have much to learn from each 
other. The objects, then, of the Oxford Institute will be two-fold — 
first, to promote in England a right estimate of India ; and, secondly, 
to promote sympathy and cordial feelings and a proper understanding 
between the natives of the two countries, and to show the common ground 
on which we may all meet together as brothers and fellow-subjects. 
And to this end the Oxford Institute will facilitate what is called in 
Sanskrit Gamand-gamana between the East and West% If you wish 
to judge of a man's real character you must see him in his own home — 
in private life. You must go to England to understand what England 
really is. I have often been asked why should the Indian candi- 
dates for the Civil Service be sent to England to be examined ? I 
really do not see, for my part, why Indians should not be examined in 
India, but every selected candidate ought to be absolutely compelled 
to go to England for his two years' training, that he may learn what 
England is at home, and take note of her vast power and resources. 
I regret very much that the Government scholarships for aiding men 
to go to England have been aboUshed. I think they ought to be re- 
established, and far more generally and numerously than before, so that 
deserving men everywhere may be helped to visit England. Why, too, 
should not the richer natives of this country themselves establish 
scholarships with this aim ? I trust that what are called travelling 
fellowships may be founded in England in connection with our Indian 
Institute, to enable young Englishmen to visit India. Why should 
Indians lose their nationality by residing in England, any more than 
we lose ours by sojourning in this country ? We do not even change 
the character of our dress. We keep our social habits, our customs, 
our games, and even our caste feelings. Why should not Indians do 
the same ? Let me assure the native gentlemen here present, as I did 
those at Calcutta, that one great result of the residence of young Indians 
at Oxford will be to make them more patriotic, because our endeavour 
will be to set before them the greatness of their country, and stimulate 
them to make every effort for the amelioration of its condition. Now, 
I ask, how can this Gaman/i-gamana, this intercourse between the East 
and West, be promoted ? How can the difficulties surrounding it be 
removed ? I trust this meeting will help me with suggestions, as the 
Calcutta meeting has already done. The eleven propositions in one of 
the papers before you embody the suggestions of my Calcutta friends. 
Have you any other propositions to add to these ? I hope that before I 
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quit toy native city, a powerful committee mny be Ibrmed here whA 
will uudertake to strengthen ray taiida when I biing the subject before 
the University of Oxford, and who will aid rae in obtaining jiromises of 
pecnniary assistance to erect a suitable building and tu found suitable 
soholarships. Let me oientian before 1 close that the Viceroy and all 
the present Governors of India, including His Escelleney Sir Pbilip 
Wodehouae, have consented to become Vice-Patrons under the Priooe 
of Wales as Patron of the Oxford Institute, the only exception being 
the new Governor of Madras, whose reply has not yet been received } 
I have nUi> to put before yon n tetter from Mr. Lethliridge, Principal 
of the Kishnngbur College, enclosing about live hundred signatures of 
grndunteg of the Cnlcuttit University, to be followed by many morc^ 
the object of which la to request me to lay before the University of 
Oxford their desire for the establishment of an Oriental School at' 
Oxford.' {Cheers.) 

"The Honourable Rao Sfiheh V. N. Mandiik said that he begged to 
propose a vote of the sincere thanks of the meetmg to Professor 
Williams for his interesting, exhaustive, and able address. H' 
with pleasure, more in response to the call to the native audience 
present, th«n as one capable of doing justice to the important subject 
which had been placed with such ability before tbem. He would not 
go so far as to say that he coincided with the scheme which bad been 
placed before them for thetr acceptance in all its bearings, but he sym- 
pathiied entirely with the object Professor MonierWilliams had in view, 
(Hear, bear.) He agreed with bis desire to promote ffamand-gamana 
betweeu the two countries. (Hear, hear.) The address with which. 
they had been favoured that day was very instructive and suggestive ; 
indeed, he might call it the epitonie of the results of education in the 
Presidency of Bombay for twenty-five years, rvud of fifty years in the 
Presidency of Bengal. They had just been told that live hundred students, 
from Calcutta University had eigned a certain memorial, which fact 
showed the advance made by the University of the Bengal Presidency ; 
but he made bold to assert that that miiversity had mode no further 
advance than had Boni))ay University in earnestness and desire for pro- 
gress, conaideriug the npphauces which had been placed within its reach. 
If the progress iierc was somewhat slower than in Bengal, it was 
certflinly more calculated to make each one more satisfied with his 
position in life, and tended more to promote a desire to seek a gradtui 
amelioration of a man's own position, and the position of those around 
him. It was for the promotion of a communication between mind xad 
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mind, of the gamam-gamana, as the lecturer had described it, that 
he (the speaker) would desire the proposed movement to be successful. 
He hoped, therefore, that, before the meeting separated, some resolution 
would be proposed that would give practical encouragement to Pro- 
fessor Williams by the citizens of Bombay. (Cheers.) 

"Mr. Naorozji Farduuji seconded the resolution, and said that 
the proposals of Professor*Monier Williams were deserving of support 
from every enhghtened quarter. As, however, suggestions had been 
asked for, he hoped he might be allowed to call attention to the 
suggestion which was made several years ago by the native community 
of Bombay in a memorial, extensively signed, and addressed to Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State at that time. It was then submitted to 
t!ie Government that the candidates for the Civil Service — the exa- 
mination of which seems oue of the main objects of Professor Williams' 
scheme — should take place in the first instance in India, and then 
that those who showed themselves qualified should be selected to go to 
England to acquire the additional degrees of efficiency necessary to Civil 
Service ap|)ointments. Such was the proposal of years ago, such 
seemed to be the proposal of Professor Williams now ; and he hoped 
the Professor would submit it to the authorities at home, and that the 
authorities would adopt it. 

*' The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

"Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji then proposed that a Committee be ap- 
j)ointed for Bombay, to consist of the following gentlemen, with power 
to add to their number, viz. : — Hon'ble James Gibbs, President : 
Hon'blc Mr. Justice Pinhey, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebbhoy, Bart., 
Hon'ble Rao Saheb Vishvanath N. Mandlik, Hon'ble Mahomed Ali 
Rogay, Professor R. G. Oxenham, Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., and Dr. O. 
Codrington, Secretary. Mr. Dadabhai said that one point was certain, 
viz., that native gentlemen going out to England to the Civil Service 
examinations, or for higher education, would derive immense advan- 
tages from such an Institute as that proposed. That would be the 
case, not only from the way in which their education would be com- 
pleted, but from the intellectual society in which they would move. 
lie had some young native gentlemen put under his charge some years 
a":o, and he was very anxious to send them either to Oxford or 
Cambridge, but there were then religious difficulties in the way which 
prevented that, but now that had been removed, and he knew of seve- 
ral native gentlemen who had taken up a residence at the Universities. 
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Now he maintained that if t!iey could find a home as well as a school 
at the University, it would be all the better for them. The use of the 
University to ludinns was not only the superior education which they 
would get, but it was the highly intellectual society in which they 
would mix. Ue had often felt persuaded that the best thing to be done 
waa to eeud young Indians to England to com|ilete their education and 
to compete for the Civil Service. Of course there were some difHcultiea 
ia the way, as there were some years ago in regard to the age of eom- 
petitors for the Civil Service, which although not intended by the 
Secretary of State still thwarted many natives from competing, and left 
behind a very bitter feeling. He highly approved of subjecting the 
natives to a prehminary examination here, and then sending the most 
deserving to England to tinish. After five years' hard labour he h&d 
at last succeeded in getting a clause to the effect that the Government 
'might' do that, and he hoped it would not take the same length of 
time in getting the clause carried into effect. (Ilear, hear.) 

"The Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, in an excellent speech, seconded the 
resolution, speaking highly of Professor Williams and the address he 
had given. He said that nil who hnd studied the affairs of India bad 
been indebted to the works of Professor Williams for much valnabli 
information, and long before they had seen his face his name waa 
familiar as household words. He {the speaker) was sure that the 
proposal of Professor Williams, if carried out, would give an impetus 
to a work which would be of immense value to India, more valuable 
than was at first apparent. The reverend gentleman pointed oat 
great value from a political point of view of what Professor WilIianiC'1 
proposed. 

"Mr. Naoroji Fardunji then suggested that the name of Sir 
Mangaldas Nathubhai (cries of Hear, hear) should be added to the 
Committee, and with this amendment the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

'■ Professor Monier Williams, in returning thanks, said that he thaoked 
the meeting for the kind way in which he had been mentioned : and 
he must apologize if his address had assumed a too political aspect, as he 
was afraid, from the last speaker, it had. The fact was that the ques- 
tions of education and politics ran so much into each other, that it was 
difficult to draw the line between the two. Education was a great 
political lever ; and he hoped, therefore, that in speaking of the one he 
bad not entrenched loo far into tlie regions of the other. He had mere- 
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ly expressed his own private views ; but he persisted in the idea that 
candidates for the Civil Service, though examined in India, should be 
compelled to reside for a year or two in England, and the Indian In- 
stitute could give them the opportunity of doing so. (Hear, hear.)" 
— Times of India. 



A Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on March 11th, 1876. 
The Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, V.P., in the Chair. 
J. A. Baines» Esq., C.S., was elected a Member of the Society. 

Several Books and Pamphlets presented to the Society were laid be- 
fore the Meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 

Mr. E. Rehatsek read a paper — '* Some Beliefs and Usages among the 
Pre-Islamitic Arabs, with notes on their Polytheism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and the Mythic period of their History." 

A vote of thanks was passed to the author, on the motion of the 
Chairman and Mr. W. M. Wood. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on April 8th, 1876. The 
Honourable Mr. Justice West, V.P., in the Chair. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. presented to the Society since the last Meet- 
ing were laid on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

C. Grondona, Esq., and Surgeon-Major D. Mackie, M.A., M.D., 
were elected Members of the Society. 

Dr. C. Marchesetti read a paper on " Pre-historic Monuments of the 
Western Coast of India," in which he described a fossil forest he had 
found near Goa, evidently of great antiquity, yet many of the fossil 
trunks having marks of the axe or a large knife, which marks he con- 
sidered could not have been made by other than metal instruments. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Marchesetti on the motion of the 
Rev. J. S. S. Robertson and the Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. MandUk. 

Dr. G. Buhler then read a paper on '^ Sanskrit in Kashmir," describing 
what had come to his notice during his recent visit to that country, 
especially with regard to Sanskrit Hterature and MSS., and showed to 
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the meeting several of the birch-bark MS. books he had obtained, 

remarking on their peculiarities, &c. 

Dr. Biihler also presented to the Society eleven Kaahinir copper 

coins, dating from a.d. 415 to 1208. 

A vote of thanks n^as proposed by Professor Bhindirkar and Mr. 
Da Cunha, and passed, to Dr. Biihler. 



Original Communications, January to April 1876. 

Commimioatod by 
BuHLER (Dr. G.). — Sanskrit in Kashmir The Aathor. 

Da Cunha (J. Gerson). — Notes on the History and 

Antiquities of Chaul Do. 

Mandlik (Ilon'ble Rao Saheb V. N.) — Remarks on 
Walabhi Copper-plates, and the Era current in those 
plates I>o. 

Marchesetti (Dr. Carlo). — Pre-historic Monuments 

of the Western Coast of India Do. 

Rehatsek (Edward) — Some Beliefs and Usages 
among the Pre-Islamitic Arabs, with Notes on their 
Polytheism, Judaism, Christianity, and the Mythic 
Period of their History Do. 



List of Presents to the Library, January to Jpril 18/6. 

Aarhoger for Nordi«k Oldkyndighod og Histoire, Parts II., III., and 
IV., for 1^73. By the Socicte Uoyale dos Antiquaircs du Nord ft 
Copenhague. 

Appendix H to the Rt»j)ort of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Hombav, for the vear 187 l-7o. Bv the Director. 

Arclurological Survey of Western India, No. *J. Dy Jr Burgess. 
Hy the Governnieut of l^mibav. 

Archieologike Epheuieris, 12 Parts. Plates 48 to 54. 

A Welcome Address to His lloval Ilijchness the Prince of Wales in 
honour of His Royal Higlmess' Visit to ludore. Ry Raoji Wasudeva 
'J'ullu. Bv the Author. 
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InDICA BiBLlOTHECA: — 

Aitareya Aranyaka of the Rig Veda, with the Commentary of 
Sdyana Acharya ; edited by Rdjendraldia Mitra. Fasc. II. 
By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Chaturvarga-Chintdmani, by Hemddri. Vol. II., Fasc. II. and 

III. By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Mirror of Composition; translated by Pramaddd^ Mkra. Faac. 

IV. By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sama Veda Sanhita. New Series, No. 334. By the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Birth and Accounts of the Prophet Zoroaster. By Karsetjee R. 
Kama. (Gujarati.) By the Author. 

Bombay High Court Reports, Vol. XII., Part 1. By the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ de G^graphie de Lyon. Tomes I., II., and III. 
By the Geographical Society of Lyons. 

Bulletin de la Soci^td de Geographie, Paris, 1875. By the Society. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency during the 
Quarter ending 31st December 1875. By the Director of Public In- 
struction, Bombay. 

Catalogue of the Publications of the United States Geological Survey 
of the Territories. By F. V. Hayden. By the Boston Society. 

Collection of Papers illustrative of the several Scarcities which have 
happened in the Madras Presidency previous to 1866. By the Madras 
Government. 

Comparative Grammar of the Dra vidian or South Indian Family of 
Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell. By the India Office Library. 

Contributions to the Annals of Medical Progress and Medical Edu- 
cation in the United States. By J. H. Toner. By the Boston Society. 

Contributions to the Ichthyology of the Western Coast of the United 
States, from specimens in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. 
By C. Girard. By the Boston Society. 

Description of the New Genera and Species of North American 
Lizards in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. By S. F. Baird. 
By the Boston Society. 
VOL. xii. c 
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Di alcune nuove Locality del Proteus Anguineus Laur. By Dr. Carl 
V. Marchesetti. By the Author. 

Dictionary of the Pali Language. By R. C. Childers. By the India 
Office. 

Ein xAusflug auf die Julischen Alpen. By Dr. Carl V. Marchesetti. 

Essay on the Velocity of Light. By M. Delaunay. By the Boston 
Society. 

Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Public Education of the 
First School District of Pennsylvania. By the Boston Society. 

Gulf Stream Explorations ; 3rd Memoir. By A. D. Bache. By 
the Boston Society. 

Historia das Estabelecimentos Scientificos, Litterarios, e Artisticos 
de Portugal. Tomes I., IL, and III. J. S. Ribeiro. By the Academia 
Real das Sciencias de Lisboa. 

Historia e Memorias da Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa. 
Nova Serie. Tome IV., Part 1. By the Society. 

Jeffries Wyman : Memorial Meeting of the Boston Society of Natu- 
ral History. By the Society. 

Journal de Sciencias Mathematicas, Phy'sicias, e Naturaes, da Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa. Tome III. By the Society. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part I., Nos. 3, 4 ; Fkrt 
II., Nos. 2, 3. 

Journal of the East India Association, Vol. IX. 

Lists of Elevations, principally in that portion of the United States 
west of the Mississippi River. By the Boston Society. 

Logos paradidontos ten Prytaneian. By G. A. Palle. 

Logos peri tes Autophuous Hellenikes Blasteseos. By T. 6. Orpha- 
nidos. 

Memoirs of C. F. P. von Martins. By Charles Ram. By the 
Boston Society. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. II., Part 
III., Nos. 3, 4, .5 ; Vol. II., Part IV., No. 1. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Vol, XL, Part 2. By 
the Superintendent, Geological Survey. 
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Memorandum on the Madras Famine of 1866. By R. A. Dalyell. 
By the Madras GoTemment. 

Monthly Reports of the Department of Agriculture for 1841. By the 
Boston Society. 

Notes on Coluber Calligaster of Say, and a description of New 
Species of Serpents in the collection of the North- Western University 
of Eyanston. By R. Kennicott. By the Boston Society, 

Notes on Muhammadanism. By the Rey. E. P. Hughes. By the 
Author. 

Notes on the North American Falconidae, with Descriptions of the 
New Species. By J. Cassin. By the Boston Society. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By RajendraWla Mitra. Vol. III., Part 
111. By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

On Free-Masonry. By Bowmanji Cursetji Cowasji. By the Author. 

On the Establishment, in connection with the India Museum and 
Library, of an Indian Institute. By J. F. Watson. By the Author. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. 9 and 10 of 
1875 and No. 1 of 1876. By the Society. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. XVI. 
Part 4, and Vol. XVII., Parts 1, 2, and 3. By the Society. 

Proceedings of the Council of the Governor of Bombay for making 
Laws and Regulations. Vol. XIV. By the Government of Bombay. 

Proceedings of the Parliament of South Australia for 1875. Vols. I., 
II., and III. Bv the Government of Bombay. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. IX., Part 1. By 
the Superintendent, Geological Survey. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1874-75. By the 
Chamber. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1873. By the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi- 
dency for 1874-75. By the Director. 
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Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories. 
By F. V, Hayden. By the Boston Society. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore for the year 1874-75. By 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. 

Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 1874-75. 
By the Bombay Government. 

Report on the Administration of the North-Westem Provinces for the 
year 1874-75. By the Government N. W. Provinces. 

Report on the Chemistry of the Earth. By T. S. Hunt. By the 
Boston Society. 

Report on the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
for 1874-75. By the Superintendent of Survey. 

Researches upon the Venom of the Rattlesnake. By S. W. Mitchell. 
By the Boston Society. 

Seventy-first Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
the Society. 

Smithsonian Report for 1873. By the Boston Society. 

Societe de G($ographie Commerciale de Bordeaux. Bulletin No. 1 for 
1874-75. By the Society. 

Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Account of the North-Westem 
Provinces. Vol. III., Part 2. By the Government N. W. Provinces. 

Tide Tables for the Ports of Bombay and Kurrachee, 1876. By 
the Government of Bombay. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. III., Part 2. By 

the Society. 

Trial of the Guikwar, with special reference to the Principle of 
Publicity therein adopted. By W. Tayler. By W. M. Wood. 

Una Escursione alle Alpi Giulie. Dr. Carl V. Marchesetti. By 
the Author. 

Una Gita al Gran Sasso d'ltalia. Dr. Carl V. Marchesetti. By 
the Author. 

Viagem de Goa a Bombaim. Por L. M. de Abreu. By the-Author. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeulandischen Gesellschaft. Parts 1, 
2, 3, and 4, for 1874, and Parts 1 and 2 for 1875. By the Socie^. 
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Presents to the Museum during 1876 {January to April), 

5 Silver Arcot Coins found in Sattara. Presented by the Govern- 
ment. 

, 1 Copper Coin of the Pathan Emperors of Delhi. Presented by 
Capt. C. Wodehouse. 

13 Small Silver Coins of the Pathan Emperors of Delhi. Presented 
by Capt. C. Wodehouse. 

1 1 Copper Coins of the Plajas of Kashmir. Presented by Dr. G. 
Buhler. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[August to December 1876.] 

A Meeting of the Society was held August 12th, 1876. The 
Honorable James Gibbs, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. T. Foulkes, M.A., M.R.A.S. ; J. A. Bryce, Esq. ; J. A. 
Cassels, Esq., and J. M. Campbell, Esq., were elected Members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Kdsindth Trimbak Telang read a paper on three Kadnmba 
Copper Plates which had been received from the Government by the 
Society. 

The author gave an account of each plate, all of which record 
grants made to Jaina temples or mendicants by the princes of the 
Kadamba dynasty, and after having fully discussed the names and 
matters mentioned in the legends, summed up his investigation to this 
effect:— That there were two branches of the Kadamba family ; one 
mav be described as the Goa, the other as the Banavasi branch. The 
princes mentioned in the plates belonged to the Banavdsi branch, 
and were independent sovereigns, not under subordination to the 
Chalukya kings as their successors were ; they flourished probably 
before the fifth century of the Christian era ; and there is good reason 
to believe that these early Kadambas were of the Jain persuasion. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Telang for his paper, on the 
motion of the Ilonorable Rdo Sdheb V. N. Mandlik and Professor R. 
G. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Gumpert proposed, and Mr. W. M. Wood seconded, the 
following resolution : — 

** That the Meeting desire to record their sense of the loss sustained 
by the Society in the recent deaths of two of its most eminent Honor- 
ary Members — Professors C. Lassen and Martin Haug." 

VOL. XII. d 
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Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

A vott' of th:i!i!vs w.is also passed to Pandit Govind Moresvar for 
a stone ^hib, with inscription of the Sihlham king AparaditjadeTt 
found at Hiau/i and presented through Dr. Biihler. 



A Meetine of the Society was hehl on September 9thj 1 876- The 
Ilonorable Jamej (lihbs, President, in the chair. 

Anna Moresvar Kunfe, B.A., M.D., was elected a Member of the 
Society. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid 
before the Meetina:, and thanks voted to the donors. 

Mr. E. Rehatsek read a ])aper on the Baw and Guobarah Sephabads 
along the southern ('a^pian shores. 

The paper treated of the Scphabuds of Muzanderun and Tabaristio, 
and touched upon the subject of the gradual transition of the Persians 
from Zoroastrianism to Muhammadanism as far as the Sephabnds of 
the B iw and Gaob:irah dynasty, whose history was given, is concerned. 
and the data available to tlic writer allowvd ; and this was an interesting 
feature in the paper, in which the attempt was made to give a con- 
nocied and syitematic account by collecting all the information within 
reach, and arranging it chronologically. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. K. Rehatsek, on the motion of 
the VresitL'nt and Mr. W. M. Wood. 



A Mectini: of the Society was held on Saturday, Nth October 1876. 
The Uev. J. S. S. Uohcrtscm in the chair. 

The Bight Bcv. L. (>. Mylne, D.l), Lord Bishop of Bombay, 
was elected a Member. 

Several b(M)ks and jiamphlets presented to the Society were laid 
before the Mceling. and thanks voted to the donors. 

The Serrrfiri/ showed a scries of Sassanian and Gadhia coins from 
the Society^ cabinet, and a lithogra])h of the same, which he had 
arranged to illn>trati> the gradual transiti>)n from the Persian face and 
tire-altar, sivn in tiic t'ormcr, into the oblong button dots and lines on 
the latter coins, and whii-h showed pretty plainly that the so-called 
Gadhitis an- a dcbiu^cd imitation of the coins of the Sassanian kings of 
about the Cth or 7th century A.D. 
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He also read a paper on these coins by Pandit Bhagv^nlal Indraji, 
in which the author, after reyiewing the history of the early coinages 
of this part of India, yiz., the punched , coins, those stamped with 
Buddhist symbols, the Kshatrapa (misnamed Sah), and the Gupta 
series, gaye his reasons for considering the Gadhids to be a coinage 
following the Guptas, and probably that of the Chalukya kings of 
Anliilwada who were ruling in Gujarat aud Kathiawad, and of the 
Parmara dynasty who were reigning in Malwa, between the 8th and 
1.3th centuries; and that apparently the pattern was a rude imitation 
of some which were struck or were current in India about the 6th 
century, when, as there is eyidence both from tradition and from the 
paintings of the Ajanta and Bagh cayes, the Sassanians were pretty 
well known in Western India. 

Dr. Biihler was of opinion that Mr. BhagydnUrs theory, attributing 
these coins to the Chalukya kings, is correct. They are found in 
euormous quantities, aud those found in Ujjein bearing the legend <S;7 
Omkar in the mediaeyal Deranagari character of the Uth or 12th 
century are, no doubt, of the Malwa kings of that period. He 
had found a remarkable similarity in some phrases and points in 
copper plates of Gujarat and Malwa, which led him to think there was 
a close relation between these kingdoms at that time, and which 
would account for their haying a similar coinage. He considered it 
yery doubtful whether there was a Sassanian dynasty in India. 

Professor Bhdnd irkar thought some of the Gadhia coins might be 
traced to the Sah series, to which they bore a resemblance in aize and 
shape. 

Some brass and copper articles found in the Dharwad district, two 
of them bearing inscriptions in the Haja Canarese character of the 7th 
or 8th century, were then shown, and notes on them by Pandit Bhag- 
yanlal Indraji were read. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 13th November 1876. Tho 
Rev. J. S. S. Robertson in the chair. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq., B.A.., and Ubaldo da Costa Campos, Esq., 
of Goa, were elected Members of the Society. 

A paper by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji — " Revised Transcript and 
Translation of Amra Natha Inscription" (Jour. Bo, Br, R, As, Soc, No. 
XXVI.) — was read, in which he described the date as Samvat 982, and 
the names of the kings given in the inscription Chhitarajad^va and. 
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ManvunidcTa, whom the author showed were probably of the SiUhira 
dynasty. Another paper hy the same author was read — "Reriaed 
Transcript and Translation of Parel Inscription" (No, 7 Watlieii*8 
Translation (</o?/r. 11. M, Soc. xohY.), In this the date Saka 1109 
is given, and the name of the king Aparaditya, who is described aa the 
Great Ruler of the Koukajnia. This king was probably also of the 
Siluhara race. 

A vote of thanks was passed, on the motion of the Honorable 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlikand Mr. Kasinath Trimbak Telang, the latter 
observing that there was no doubt about the numerals in the first 
inscription, and this is confirmed by an unpublished plate in his 
possession. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid od 
the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
May to December 1876. 

Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic, 1866-07. Kjoben- 
havn. By the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

Abhandlungcn fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Vol. V., No. 4, and 
Vol. VI., No. 1. By the Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schafl. 

Accounts relating to the Trade and Navigation of British India for 
the month of May 1876 and the two months 1st April to 3 1st 
May 18/6. By the Government of India. 

Do. do. do. for the month of June 1876 and the three 

months 1st April to 30th June 1876. By the Government of 
India. 

Do. do. do. for the month of July 1876 and the four 

months 1st April to 31st July 1876. By the Government of 
India. 

Do. do. do. for the month of August 1876 and for 

the five months 1st April to 31st August 1876. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Do, do. do. for the month of September and for the 

six months 1st April to 30th September 1876. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Do. do. do. for the month of October 1S76 and for 

the seven months 1st April to 31st October 1876. By the Go- 
vernment of India. 

A Collection of Sanskrit Medical Works, Nos.* 1 and 2. By Dr. Anna 
Moreshwar Kunte. By the Author. 

Administration Report of the Public Works Department, Bombay 
Presidency, for 1875-76. By the Government of Bombay. 

Allegories, Rdcits Poctiques, et Chants Populaires, traduits de I'Arabe 
du Persan, de THindoustani, et du Turc. Par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris, 1876. By the Author. 

An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilgiris. 
By the late J. W. Breeks. By the Government of Bombay. 
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Anglo-Indian Prize PoeuiSi by Native and English writers^ in oom- 
inenioration of the Visit of II. R. U. the Prince of Walei to 

India. By W. S. Thomson, Esq. 

Annual Re))ort of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Inatitntion 
for 1874. By the Smithsonian Institution. 

Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 18.')S-63. 3 vols. Kjobenhaven. Bj the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

A Rapid Journey from the Persian Gulf to England. By Surgeon 
G. Waters. Bv the Author. 

m 

Archocological Survey of Western India. Translations of Inscriptions 
from Bclgauni and Kaladi;! Districts, hy J. F. Fleet ; and of 
Inscriptions from Kathiawad and Kachh, by Ilari Vaman Limaye. 
Bombay, 187G. Bv the Government of Bombay. 

Bahia de Lourenfjo Marques : Questuo entre Portugal e a Gran*Bre- 
tanha sujeita a Arbitragcm do Prcsidente da Republica Franoesa. 
2 vols. Lisboa, 1873-7-4. By S. A. de Carvalho, Esq. 

Bibhotheca Indica : — Bhamati : a Gloss on Sankara Acharya*8 Com- 
mentary on the B ramha Sutras. By Vachaspati 
Misra. Edited by Pandit Bal Shastri. Ease. 
I. and II. 

Nitiiara, or the Elements of Polity. By Kaman- 
daki. WithaCommentar}-. Fasc.IV.Cal. 1876. 

Sam Veda Sanhita, with the Commentary of Si* 
vana Acharva. Vol. III., Fasc. I.-V. 

Biographical Dictionary of Persons who knew 
Mohammad. By Ibn Ilajar. Fasc. XIV. 

Chaturvarga-Chintamani. By Hemadri. Vol. 
II., Fasc. IV. and V. 

Gobhiliva Grihva Sutra. Fasc. VI. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka of the Rig- Veda. Edited 
by Rajendralal Mitra. Fasc. V. 

By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Boletin de la Socledad de Geografiay Estadistica dc la Republica Mezi- 
cana. Tome III. 187G. By the Society. 

Bombay University Calendar for \^7C)'77* By the Bombay UniTcrsitj. 
Botanisclje Wanderungen in Italien. Dr. C. von Marchcsetti. By the 
Autnor. 
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Breve Noticia da Imprcnsa Nacional de Goa. Por F. J. Xarier. By 

the Author. 
British Administration in India. By Bowmanji Cursetji Bhandup- 

wala. By the Author. 

CalendarioAztecaEnsayo Arqueologico, Por Alfredo Chavero. Mexico, 
18/6. By the Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la Republica 
Mexicana. 

Carob Tree (The) with reference to its Cultivation in India. By 
J. E. 0*Conor. By the Government of India. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency during the 
Quarters ending 31st March, 30th June, and 30th September 18/0. 
By the Director of Public Instruction. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh, discovered from Ist 
January to 3 1st March 1875. By the Director of PubHc Instruc- 
tion, Oudh. 

Catalogue to illustrate the Animal Resources of the Dominion of Canada 
at the U.S. Centennial Exhibition. By Dr. A. M. Ross. By the 
Author. 

Clavis Poetica Antiquee Linguae Septentrionalis llafnisc. By the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, second Viceroy of In- 
dia. Translated by W. De Gray Birch. By the Government of 
Bombay. 
Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India. 
By J. Beames. Vol. II. By the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 
Edda Songs and Sagas of Iceland. By G. Browning. Lond. 1876. 

By the Author. 
Eighth Report of the Bandora Charitable Dispensary, from January 

1872 to December 187."). By the Committee of Manngement. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts and Miscellaneous Statistics relating to 
the Finance's of British India. Part II. By the Government of 
India. 
G . T. Survey Maps : — 

Guzerat Sheet 80, Sec. 12.— Parts of the Sanand and Dholka Talu- 

kas of the Ahmedabad Collectorate. 
Sec. 15. — Part of the Dholka Taluka of the 
Ahmedabad Collectorate. 
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Guzerat Sheet 81, Sec. 2.— Part of the Dholka Taloka of t]i» 

Ahrnedabad Collectorate. 
Sec. 3.— Part of the Dholka Talaka of the Ah- 
mednbad Collectorate, with portions adjoiiiiiig 
Kattvwar States. 

Sec. 4.— Part of the Dholka Talaka of the Ah^ 

medabad Collectorate. 
Sec. 5. — Do. 

Sec. G.— Town and Part of the Talnka of Dholka. 

Ahmcdnbad. 
Sec. 10.— Part of the Dholka Taluka of the 
Ahrnedabad Collectorate, with portions of 
Limri and Sanila States. 
Sec. 12.— Part of the Dholka Taluka of the 
Ahrnedabad Collectorate, with portion of the 
Limri State. 
Gnzerat Sheet 14, Sec. 10. — Part of the Olpad Talaka of the Sunt 

Collectorate, with portions of the Eathor KXahil 
of the Baroda State. 
Kattywar Sheet Xo. 31. — Parts of Machukanta and Cutch. 

No. 32. — Parts of Ilallar and Machukanta. 
No. 4 J.— Parts of Ilallar and Cutch. 
No. 43.— Part of Ilallar. 

By the Superintendent G. T. Survey of India. 
Guide to Toona and Kirkcc. By Messrs. Treacher and Co. 
Gold for India. Bv L. G. llvncs. Bv the Author. 
Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Dun. ByG. R. C. Wil- 
liams. Bv the Government of India. 
History of India. By Sir II. Elliot. Vol. VI. By the Government of 

Boinbav. 
History of Sorvircs of Gazetted OiTicers in the Civil Department serring 
in the Prc^'idcl]cy of Boinbny, corrected up to 1st ApriI1875. Bt 
the rJovernnient of Bomiiay. 
Indian Prriblcm Solved: r'ndcvelopcd Wealth in India, and State 

llc'prodiictive Works. Lond 1874. By the Author. . 
Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with Notes, by A. F. Stcnzler. 1876. 

I5v the Sanskrit Text Society. 
Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. New 
Series. Vol. V., Part 2. By the Society. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 45, Part I., Nos. 
1 and 2, and Part II., Nos. 1 and 2. 1876. By the Society. 

Journal of the East India Association. Vol. IX., Nos. 1 and 5. By 

the Association. 
Jonraal of the National Indian Association. Nos. 64, 65, 67, 70, and 

71. 1876. By the Association. 
Lac : Production, Manufacture, and Trade. By J. £. O'Conor. By 

the Government of India. 

Legends of the Shrine of Harihara, in the Province of Mysore. 
Translated from the Sanskrit by Rev. Thos. Foulkes. Madras, 
1876. By the Author. 

M^moires de la Soci^t^ Royal des Antiquaires du Nord. Nouvelle 
Sdrie. 1866. By the Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. XII., Part 2. By 
the Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Palaeontologia Indica. 

Ser. XL, Parti. By the Superintendent, Geological Survey of 

India. 
Miscellaneous Statistics relating to British India. By the Government 

of India. 
Modem Indian Leprosy : being the Report of a Tour in Kattiawar, 1876. 

By the Publisher. 

Notes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein. By J. 
Gerson da Cunha. By the Author. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By Rajendralal Mitra. Vol. III., Part 4. 
By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. By A. C. Bumell. 
By the Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository. 

Photographs of the Ajunta Paintings. By the Government of Bombay. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 3-8, 1876. By 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Proceedbgs of the Parliament of South Australia. Vols. I., II., III. 

for 1875. By the Government of Bombay. 
Protection of Life and Property from Lightning during Thunderstorms. 

By W. McGregor. Bedford, 1874. By the Author. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. IX., Parts 2 and 3. 
1876. By the Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

TOL. XII. e 
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Report of the Archseological Survey of India. Vol. V., 1872-73. By 
A. Cunningham. By the Government of Bomhay. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Origin, 
Nature, &c. of Indian Cattle Plagues. 1871. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
for 1875-76. By the Director of Public Instruction. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the North-Western Provinces* 
1874-75. By the Government of the N.W. Provinces. 

Report of the Sassoon Mechanics' Institute for 1875-76. By the 
Institute. 

Report of the United Stntes Geological Survey of the Territories. By 
F. V. Hoyden. Vol. II. 1875. By the Author. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1874-75. Bangalore* 
By the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. 

Report on Sanskrit MSS., 1874-75. By Dr. G. Biihler. By the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during 1874- 
75. By the Government of Madras. 

Report on the Freshwater Fish and Fisheries of India and Burmah. 
By Surgeon- Major F. Day. By the Government of India. 

Report on Vaccination throughout the Bombay Presidency and Sind 
for 1875-76. By the Government of Bombay. 

Reports on the Forest Administration in the several Provinces under 
the Government of India, 1873-74. By the Gt)vemment of India. 

Ricordi d'un Viaggio alle Indie Orientali, Profili della Flora Indiana. 
Dr. C. Marchesctti. By the Author. 

Selected Notices fiom the Newspaper Press of the Efforts made by Mr. 
Ghulam Mahammad Munshi to spread Education among the 
Mahammadans. Bomb. 1875. Bv the Publisher. 

Some Account of Zapus Iludsonius, and on the Breeding-Habita» 
Nest, &c. of Lagopus Leucurus. By Dr. E. Cones. Washing- 
ton, Jb75. By the Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Interior of the United States. 

Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Account of the North- Western 
Provinces of India. Vol. IV., Part 1. By the Government of 
the N.W. Provinces. 



